university 


No  exams  needed 
in  £25m  scheme 
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David  Ward 


A BOY  aged  five  was 
shot  dead  Last  night 
and  his  stepfather 
seriously  injured 
when  a gunman  opened  fire 
In  a street  in  Bolton.  Greater 
Manchester. 

Eyewitnesses  said  the  step- 
father, named  by  neighbours 
as  John  Bates,  cradled  his 
dying  son  Dylan  in  his  arms 
as  their  attacker  ran  off  down 
an  alleyway  in  the  Deane  area 
of  the  town.  The  boy,  thought 
to  have  been  shot  twice  in  the 
head,  was  dead  on  arrival  at 
hospital.  The  stepfather  was 
admitted  with  wounds  to  his 
stomach. 


The  man  and  the  boy  were 
walking  down  Bankfield 
Street,  close  to  their  home  in 
Jauncy  Street,  when  a man 
emerged  from  a yellow  Metro 
car  wearing  a motorcycle  hel- 
met. Residents  said  they 
heard  three  shots  and  left 
their  homes  to  find  the  two 
lying  in  the  road. 

Police  conducted  a fingertip 
search  in  the  alley  down 
which  tfre  gunman  had  es- 
caped. Neighbours  suggested 
that  the  incident  could  have 
been  a planned  killing  gone 
wrong. 

Mary  Cooper,  aged  59,  was 
first  on  the  scene. 

She  said  she  saw  a man  she 
believed  was  the  boy's  step- 
father standing  over  his  son. 


who  had  two  bullet  wounds  to 
the  back  of  the  head. 

“The  stepfather  was  hyster- 
ical in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
He  went  to  pick  the  little  boy 
up  but  I stopped  him,"  said 
Mrs  Cooper. 

“Then  another  lady 
brought  bedding  and  clothing 
and  I put  him  in  the  recovery 
position  and  did  the  best  I 
could. 

“The  stepfather  was  shout- 
ing: ‘For  God’s  sake,  some- 
body help  me.  Not  my  son.  not 
my  son’.” 

Mrs  Cooper  said  the  little 
boy  had  still  been  alive. 

“I  put  my  hand  to  his  face 
but  he  died  as  the  ambulance 
pulled  up,"  she  said. 

"He  was  shot  in  the  back  of 
the  head.  1 knew  when  I saw 
him  he  had  no  chance. 

"When  it  happened  he  had 
a computer  toy  in  his  band. 

"Apparently  the  first  shot 


was  fired  at  the  lather,  but  the 
next  two  hit  the  little  boy.” 
she  said. 

Neighbour  Dennis  Willett, 
aged  47,  said:  "I  was  In  my 
house  watching  TV  when  I 
heard  three  very  loud  bangs. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I had 
ever  heard  a gunshot  It  was 
far  louder  than  a car 
backfiring. 

‘1  rushed  out  and  saw  the 
father  running  around.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
in  his  side. 

"I  saw  the  little  lad  lying  in 
the  road  with  a lot  of  people  1 
gathering  around  him.  The 
police  were  there  within 
minutes.”  I 

The  boy  died  of  massive  | 
head  injuries,  according  to 
Greater  Manchester  ambu- 
lance service. 

Ambulance  spokesman  Pat- 
rick Gormley  said:  "Our  i 
paramedics  crews  arrived  on  ! 


the  scene  to  find  that  a five- 
year-old  child  was  dead.” 

He  said  the  shooting  took 
place  during  the  evening  rush 
hour.  A number  of  calls  were 
made  to  the  emergency 
services. 

“We  were  able  to  get  a male 
adult  to  hospital  but  he  (toes 
have  serious  abdominal  inju- 
ries," he  said. 

“Our  main  priorities  are 
now  looking  after  the  crew 
who  have  witnessed  what  is  a 
very  traumatic  incident" 

The  family  of  the  dead  boy 
had  only  lived  in  the  street 
for  a matter  of  weeks,  said 
neighbours. 

Student  Jahenta  Patel,  aged 
19,  said  the  hoy  would  {day  in 
the  street  with  his  friends  and 
ride  bis  bike  up  and  down  the 
cobbles. 

"It  Is  a very  noisy  neigh- 
bourhood and  a rough  area,” 
he  added. 


THE  Treasury  is  to 
approve  a dra- 
matic one-off 
scheme  that  will 
allow  thousands 
of  unemployed 
youngsters  into  universities 

and  mTIflflpg  ttilc  antnmn, 
even  though  they  do  not  pos- 
sess the  qualifications. 

As  part  of  Labour's  mani- 
festo- commitment  to  take 
280,000  18  to  24-year-olds  off 
the  dole  queues,  the  Chancel- 
lor, Gordon  Brown,  is  to  pro- 
vide the  cash  for  one  of  the 
biggest  experiments  in  social 
.engineering  since  the  1960s. 

Mr  Brown  and  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  David  Blun- 
kett,  have  been  discussing  the 
move  since  the  general  elec- 
tion but  the  decisidn  has  only 
now  been  taken  by  the 
Treasury. 

A Treasury  source  pre- 
dicted there  wifi  be  vacancies 
after  universities  have  com- 
pleted the  annual  dealing 
system,  in  which  A-level  stu- 
dents are  matched  with 
places  round  the  country. 
These  vacancies  will  be  of- 
fered to  those  an  the  dole. 

Some  academics  welcomed 
the  move  as  an  exciting  ex- 
periment that  would  allow  the 
disadvantaged  access  to 
higher  education.  But  others 
expressed  alarm  over  the  po- 
tential administrative  night- 
mare, especially  of  people 
being  plucked  out  of  the  dole 
queues  and  arriving  late  for 
courses. 

One  feared  a mismatch  of 
students  who  have  worked 
hard  to  get  the  necessary  A- 
levels  sitting  side  by  side  with 
students  without  even 
GSGEs. 

“How  can  a kid  without 
maths  GCSE  do  an  engineer- 
ing course?"  one 
Another  disputed  the  Trea- 
sury prediction  that  there 
will  be  lots  of  places  going 
begging  this  autumn. 

A ministerial  source  said 
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that  the  Education  Secretary 
told  Mr  Brown  the  plan  was 
only  feasible  if  the  Treasury 
“coughed  up  more  cash"  for 
universities  and  colleges. 

Details  of  the  funding  and 
implementation  are  still 
being  worked  out  One  White- 
hall source  spoke  of  an  extra 
£25  million,  not  a huge 
amount  for  the  Treasury  but 
a lot  for  higher  education, 
which  would  take  about  5,000 
from  the  dole. 

It  is  the  surprise  element  of 
the  Government’s  welfare-to- 
work  scheme  that  aims  to  cut ! 
the  number  of  benefit  claim- 
ants and  increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  some  of  the  most j 
disadvantaged  in  society.  I 

The  ministerial  source  said  I 


almost  everyone  could  agree 
it  would  be  better  to  have 
those  unemployed  youngsters 
in  higher  and  further  educa- 
tion frhfln  rlniming  benefit.  He 

said  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  not  to  admit  unquali- 
fied youngsters  at  the  expense 
of  young  people  with  A-levels. 
"It  has  to  be  on  top  cf  the 
people  who  have  already  been 
accepted,"  he  said,  adding 
that  more  lecturers  might 
have  to  be  taken  an. 

Admitting  that  there  could 
be  problems  with  university 
courses,  he  said  that  the  best 
universities  and  courses  were 
always  oversubscribed  and  it 
was  more  likely  the  vacancies 
would  be  in  further  education 
colleges. 

He  said:  “Colleges  have  not 
prepared  for  this  because 
they  have  not  dared  to  make 
the  assumption  that  money 
will  be  available." 

Scepticism  about  the  num- 
ber of  places  available  this 
year  was  expressed  yesterday 
by  Tony  Higgins,  chief  execu- 
tive of -the  Universities  and 
Colleges  Admissions  Service 
(Ucas),  which  tries  to  find  al- 
ternate places  for  A-level  ap- 
plicants who  are  rejected  by 
their  first  and  second  choices 
of  universities. 

He  said  that  there  could 
have  been  vacancies  last  year 
or  even  next  year  but  not  this 
year,  partly  because  of  a rush 
of  people  trying  to  beat  the 
introduction  of  tuition  fees. 

The  Government's  welfore- 
to-work  scheme  contains  an 
element  of  coercion. 

Eighteen  to  24-year-olds 
who  have  been  jobless  for  six 
months  or  more  could  lose 
benefit  if  they  refuse  a Johor, 
in  this  case,  full-time  educa- 
tion and  training  for  up  to  a 
year. 


Business  chief  hurt  by  Blair  snub  over  BA  row 


Keith  Han»r 
Transport  Editor 

THE  Government’s 

relationship  with  big 
business  was  facing  its 
second  big  test  last  night 
when  it  emerged  that  one  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  closest 
friends  has  been  frozen  out  of 
Tony  Blair’s  inner  circle. 

Bob  Ayling,  British  Air- 
ways chief  executive  and  a 
principal  architect  of  New 
Labour's  business  policy,  is 
furious  that  he  is  being  cold- 
shouldered  because  of  the  air- 
line’s damaging  dispute  with 
flight  attendants. 

Mr  Ayling’s  friends  last 
»ight  confirmed  that  be  felt 
“snubbed  and  humiliated” 
that  Tony  Blair  had  excluded 
him  from  the  new  business 
establishment  he  is  gathering 
around  the  Government 


In  particular,  Mr  Ayling 
was  a notable  omission  from 
the  recent  list  of  businessmen 
given  peerages  by  the  Prime  i 
Minister  to  strengthen : 
Labour's  position  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Many  of  those  who  appeared 
on  the  same  platform  as  senior 
Labour  figures  at  the  preeleo-  < 
tkm  launch  of  the  business  | 
manifesto  — including  George  i 
Simpson  of  GEC  and  Sir  David 
Simon,  now  trade  and  competi- 1 
tiveness  minister — have  been 
given  seats  in  the  Lards.  Even 
David  Sainsbury,  chairman  of 
the  supermarket  chain,  who 
for  years  supported  the  Liberal ! 
Democrats,  was  honoured. 

Labour’s  relationship  with 
business  is  already  fraught  as 
a result  of  the  row  over  Lord  I 
Simon's  £2  million  holding  of 1 
BP  shares,  which  he  is  to  di- 1 
vest  after  a campaign  of  vilifi- 1 
cation  by  the  Tories. 


Bob  Ayling-  - • ‘humiliated’ 

Supporters  of  the  BA  execu- 
tive said  Mr  Ayling,  an  ar- 
dent New  Labour  supporter, 
had  not  been  in  touch  with 


the  Government  for  weeks. 
He  had  been  expecting  some 
acknowledgment  of  his  con- 
tribution towards  building  a 
new  deal  with  business  and 
helping  to  draw  up  Labour’s  ' 
new  business  plan. 

The  coaling  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Downing  Street 
and  the  man  who  was  asked 
by  Mr  Blair  to  run  No  10’s 
policy  unit  is  directly  attribu- 
table to  BA's  high-profile  dis- 
pute with  Its  staff. 

The  Prime  Minister 
thought  it  politically  unwise  i 
to  reward  Mr  Ayling  after 
widespread  criticism  from 
shareholders  and  the  media 
that  he  had  mishandled  the  : 
dispute.  I 

If  Mr  Ayling’s  hard-line  at- 
titude towards  the  staff  had  I 
laid  off,  then  BA's  chief  exec- 1 
utlve  would  have  been  ap- 1 
plauded  by  the  Government. 1 
which  refGsed  to  become  in- 1 


volved  in  the  dispute,  the  first 
of  the  Blair  era. 

But  the  dispute  is  still  rum- 
bling on;  Mr  Ayling  has  a dis- 
gruntled workforce  and  the 
losses  from  the  strike  are 
mounting  day  by  day. 

This  week  he  admitted  that 
the  strike  had  so  for  cost  the 
company  £125  million  In  prof- 
its. The  final  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  £200 
miUioo  because  flights  are 
still  being  cancelled  and  staff 
are  continuing  to  report  sick. 

Mr  AyUng’s  friends  say  he 
hag  worked  tirelessly  hah  hid 
the  scenes  for  Labour. 

He  has  put  BA's  consider- 
able resources  behind  the 
Millennium  project  and  is 
backing  the  erection  of  a fer- 
ns wheel  on  the  South  Bank 
in  London. 

He  has  also  been  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  lefbof-cen- 
tre  Public  Policy  Research’s 


OPPR)  Commission  cm  Public 
Policy  and  Business.  Mr  Blair 
described  its  report  in  Janu- 
ary as  “setting  the  business 
policy  agenda  for  ihe  next 
decade". 

Mr  Ayling  was  among  sev- 
eral businessmen  who  took 
the  lead  in  publicly  attacking 
the  Conservative  govern- 
ment’s attitude  towards  the 
single  currency  and  Europe 
in  the  lead-up  to  the  election, 
in  a move  which  led  to  a wid- 
ening of  the  gap  between  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry and  John  Major. 

It  was  being  suggested  in 
Whitehall  yesterday  that  Mr 
Blair  had  no  option  but  to 
freeze  out  Mr  Ayling.  but  the 
incident  shows  that.  Downing 
Street  may  have  to  deal  more 
sensitively  with  its  new  busi- 
ness friends. 
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Adams  lays 
down  terms 

to  Mowlam 


Sinn  Fein  leader  presses  case  for 
united  Ireland  in  talks  with  minister 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


SINN  Fein  took  an- 
other step  towards 
next  month's  nego- 
tiating table  when 
Gerry  Adams  held, 
two-and-a-half  hours  of  talks 
at  Stormont  with  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Secretary,  Mo 
Mowlam. 

It  was  Mr  Adams's  Grst 
face- to- face  meeting  with  a 
government  minister  since 
the  new  IRA  ceasefire  was 
called  and  he  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Ms  Mowlam  that 
he  was  looking  for  a united 
Ireland,  but  indicated  that 
Joint  sovereignty  would  be  an 
acceptable  down-payment 
"We  want  an  Ireland,  free 
and  independent  Sinn  Fein 
enters  negotiations  as  an 
Irish  republican  party  seek- 
ing to  promote  the  broad  na- 
tionalist objective  of  an  end  to 
British  rule  in  Ireland."  he 
said. 

“Partition  is  wrong.  It  is  a 
failure  of  the  past  which  must 
be  put  right”  In  his  view,  the 


cfeig*  &y  the  British  of  sover- 
eignty in  Ireland  “is  the  key 
matter  which  must  be 
addressed,  in  negotiations.” 

He  said:  “An  internal  six- 
county  arrangement  cannot 
work.. There  has  to  be  funda- 
mental constitutional  and  po- 
litical change.  *1116  status  quo 

Is  unworkable." 

Mr  Adams  urged  the  British 
government  to  iday  a construc- 
tive role  in  ‘'persuading” 
unionists  to  reach  a democratic 
agreement  on  Irish  reunifica- 
tion — a role  Tony  Blair  has 
already  declined. 

Mr  Adams  added  that 
unionists  nothing  to  fear. 
“Sinn  Fein  is  not 
unionists'  heritage  or  iden- 
tity. Unionists  are  an  intrin- 
sic part  of  Ireland.  Republi- 
cans don't  want  you  to  leave 
it,  nor  do  we  wish  to  domi- 
nate yon,"  he  told  them. 

After  the  meeting,  Mr  Ad- 
ams said  the  main  item  hud 
been  the  ending  of  the  Union. 1 
“We  will  keep  this  issue  on  i 
the  agenda  until  it  is  i 
resolved,”  he  said. 

Mr  Adams,  who  led  a five- 
member  delegation,  including  j 


party  strategist  Martin 
McGuinnesa.  said  the  discus- 
sions bad  been  “business- 
like” and  a step  In  the  right 
direction. 

It  was  “now  oertain"  Sinn 
Fein  would  be  included  in  the 
talks  process  when  it 
resumed  in  September,  he 
said.  Although  he  bad  shaken 
Mo  Mowlam  by  the  hand  and 
welcomed  her  as  the  first 
woman  to  be  British  Secre- 
tary of  State,  there  was  a 
sting  in  the 

“We  also  want  her  to  be  the 
last  British  Secretary  of  State, 
we  want  to  see  Ireland  free  of 
British  Jurisdiction  — that  is 
our  goal  and  aim,"  he  said. 

The  Secretary  of  State 
emerged  separately  and  wel- 
comed the  IRA  ceasefire  as  a 
positive  clear  step. 

“The  first  two  weeks  have 
been  very  positive  and  the  ad- 
vice is  that  it  is  holding  very 
well,"  she  said. 

But  Ms  Mowlam  gave  no 
assurance  that  Sinn  Fein 
would  be  In  the  talks  on 
September  15,  maiHng  it  clear 
that  thiq  was  conditional  on 
the  ceasefire  holding. 

“In  the  light  of  events  on 
the  ground.  I will  assess  the 
situation  at  tire  end  of  the 
month  decide  if  circum- 
stances enable  me  to  invite 


Gerry  Adame  is  allowed  through  the  security  gates  at  Stormont  for  his  first  meeting  with.  Mo  Mowlam 


Rinrt  Fein  to  talks.  I hope  that 
will  be  the  case,”  she  added. 

She  had  “urged  Sinn  Fein 
to  work  to  adLie^  theearh^t 

all  paramilitary  weapons". 


Sinn  Fein  has  already  «»id 
the  IRA  will  not  hand  over  a 
single  bullet  nntQ  a peace 
settlement  has  been  signed. 

As  for  Mr  Adams's  agenda 
of  a nwitpri  Ireland,  she  said 


Sinn  Fein  was  able  to  bring 
any  proposal  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  Just  as  she  expected 
unionists  to  do  the  same. 

“We  will  have  a whole  host 
erf  views  on  the  table.  The  na- 


ture of  the  talks  process  is  to 
negotiate  and  discuss  and  do 
what  I hope  will  happen, 
which  is  reach  an  accommo- 
dation an  a constitutionally 
balanced  statement." 


PHOTOGRAPH  MARTIN  MCCULLOUGH 

Ms  Mowlam  said  she  bad 
also  made  It  very  clear  that 
any  agreement  would  have  to 
have  the  consent  of  the  major- 
ity of  people  in  Northern 
Ireland. 


‘Satan’  Bill  Gates  takes  bite  of  Apple 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


Thousands  of  Macin- 
tosh loyalists  were  in 
mourning  last  night 
after  Apple  Computer 
formally  raised  the  white  flag 
in  its  long  rivalry  with  soft- 
ware giant  Microsoft  and  an- 
nounced that  Bill  Gates  will 
invest  <150  million  in  the 
company. 

Steve  Jobs,  who  helped  set 
up  the  company  in  a garage  in 
1976,  revealed  the  startling 
new  alliance  between  these 
two  long-standing  antagonists 
at  the  Macworld  Expo  trade 
show  in  Boston  to  gasps  erf 
disbelief  and  boos.  Mr  Jobs 
was  recently  invited  back  to 
the  firm  as  an  adviser. 

More  boos  greeted  the  ap- 
pearance of  Microsoft  chair- 


man Bill  Gates  on  an  over- 
head screen  via  a satellite 
link,  like  some  big  brother,  to 
boost  the  new  alliance. 

“We  think  Apple  makes  a 
I huge  contribution  to  the  com- 
I puter  industry,”  said  Mr 
| Gates,  adding  that  the  com- i 
bined  expertise  of  the  two 
pnmpanias  should  help  bring 
< technological  Innovations  to 
the  market  tester. 

His  cameo  appearance ! 
' marked  the  ultimate  triumph  , 
in  the  software  wars  for  Mr 
Gates.  America's  richest  man  ' 
with  a fortune  of  $42  billion. 

His  investment  is  little 
more  than  symbolic,  but  it  al- 
lows Microsoft,  which  has 
been  accused  of  abusing  its 
monopoly  power,  to  argue 
that  it  wants  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  a competitor. 
Apple  pioneered  user-friendly 


Microsoft 


software  only  to  see  Microsoft 
overtake  it  years  ago  and 
grab  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  personal  computer  mar- 
ket. While  Microsoft's  for- 
tunes soared,  Apple’s  sank. 
Buffeted  by  the  appointment 


of  a series  of  ineffectual  man- 
agers, Apple  has  seen  its 
share  of  the  global  PC  market 
slump  to  an  afi-time  low  of  3.5 
per  cent.  The  two  companies 
co-operate  at  some  levels,  as 
Microsoft  happens  to  be  the 


, largest  developer  of  software 
for  Apple  computers.  But  for 
Apple  users.  Bill  Gates 
amnimt-a  to  QD  less  than  the 
Great  Satan,  a notion  Mr  Jobs 
sought  to  dispel  yesterday. 

“We  have  to  let  go  of  a few 
notions  here.  We  have  to  let 
go  of  the  notion  that  for  Apple, 
to  win,  Microsoft  needs  to 
lose,"  he  said.  In  exchange  for 
its  stake,  Microsoft  has  won 
some  big  favours  from  Apple 
designed  to  boost  the  software 
giant’s  goal  cf  dominating  the 
Internet 

The  two  also  agreed  to  set 
aside  a long-running  dispute  I 
over  patents  for  Windows.  Mr  i 
Jobs  also  announced  sweep- 1 
ing  changes  in  Apple’s  board, 
with  the  resignation  erf  Mike 
Markkula,  formerly  chair- 
man of  Apple,  and  three 
others. 


They  are  to  be  replaced  by 

Lany  l^tison,  chairman  <j£ 

Oracle,  the  database  software 
company,  Jerome  York,  for- 
mer chief  finanriai  officer  of 
IBM  and  Chrysler,  BQ1  Camp- 
bell, chief  executive  of  Intuit, 
maicar  of  tiie  popular  Quicken 
personal  financial  software, 
and  Mr  Jobs.  “It's  like  an  all- 
star  team  coining  down  to 
save  a struggling  studio," 
said  David  Wu,  an  analyst 
with  ABN  Amro  Chicago. 
"Mel  Gibson,  Arnold  Schar- 
zenegger  and  Harrison  Ford 
are  coming  to  the  board." 

But  Mr  Jobs  left  unan- 
swered the  question  as  to  who 
win  be  chairman  or  diirf  ex- 
ecutive. Mr  Jobs  — who  was 
kicked  out  of  Apple  in  1985 
after  a titanic  power  struggle 
— appears  to  be  content  as 
the  power  behind  the  throne. 


Anatomy  of  a fraud’s  grief  Mozart’s  hi-tech  opus 


Review 


Michael  Billington 

ure  support 

Aidwych  Theatre 


WASTE  not,  want  not 

that  seems  to  he  Simon 
Gray's  working  prin- 
ciple. In  his  last  play.  Simply 
Disconnected,  there  was  a 
writer  of  best-selling  travel 
books  who  was  exposed  by  his 
wife  as  a fraud.  Now  that  same 
character.  Jefi;  turns  up  as  the 
hero  of  Life  Support;  and 
Gray,  In  a work  that  is  quietly 
moving  if  somewhat  lacking 
in  theatrical  dynamism, 
shows  that  even  frauds  and 
buffoons  are  capable  of  suffer- 
ing grief. 

This  Is  not  the  Simon  Gray 
of  old,  for  whom  male  discon- 
tent manifested  itself  in  wasp- 
ish, virulent  wit.  He  still 
writes  about  self-loathing  but 
the  tone  is  now  mellower  and 
more  sombre  as  if  Gray  is  ask- 
ing us  to  view  with  charity  the 
failings  of  his  flailing  protago- 


nists. He  has  become  a much 
more  magnanimous  writer 
but,  perversely,  one  some- 
times sighs  for  a touch  of  the 
did  talent  to  abuse. 

Here  the  hero,  Jefi;  author 
of  such  alliterative  best-sellers 
as  A Chump  in  China,  sits  by 
the  bedside  ofhis  dying  wife 
raking  over  his  grief  and 
guilt  Her  vegetative  state,  we 
eventually  learn,  to  partly  the 
result  of  his  own  negligence; 
but  her  very  unreachability 
I forces  Jeff  to  confront  his 
fraudulence  not  Just  as  a 
i writer  of  spurious  travel 
hooks  but  as  a husband  and 
human  being. 

Behind  the  play  lies  a very 
honest  impulse:  the  recognition 
, that  we  loam  to  love  too  late  and  I 

that  depth  of  feeling  is  often 
achieved  only  at  file  point  of 
loss.  Gray  also  tellingly  shows 
us  Jeffhbkiing  imaginary  con- 
versations with  his  vegetable- 
wife  and  exploiting  her  sflenoe 
to  expose  his  actor-brother’s 
evasive  lies  and  his  own  guilt- 
ridden  afiair  with  his  agent. 

But,  although  the  play  has  an 
authentic  pain,  ite  confessional 
format  is  not  wildly  dramatic: 
Jeff  Is  go  much  in  control  ofhis  1 


own  self-loathing  that  there  is 
little  room  for  opposition  and 
challenge. 

Given  that  limitation,  it  Is 
hard  to  imagine  a better  pro- 
duction  than  Harold  Pinter’s. 
He  feelingly  creates  a mood  in 

which  the  pain  springs  from 
the  desperate  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  those  beyond 
our reach. 

Although  Alan  Bates  has 
played  countless  Simon  Gray 
heroes,  he  brings  a vivid  par- 
ticularity to  Jeff.  creating  a 
man  who  starts  by  luxuriating 
in  his  own  grief  and  finally 
comes  to  experience  it:  the 
sense  oflosa  is  palpable  as 
Bates  takes  a last  look  at  his 
wife  before  starting  to  play 
chess  with,  the  house  doctor. 

Frank  McCusker  as  the  ob- 
servant doctor,  Nlckolas 
Grace  as  the  gay  brother,  Car- 
ole Nimmons  as  the  agent,  and 
Georgina  Hale  as  the  bed- 
bound  wife  lend  weight  to 
characters  who  exist  largely 
In  relation  to  tiie  hero.  Run- 
ning for  105  interval-free  min- 
utes, the  play  leaves  one  hun- 
gering for  more  tension  while 
admiring  Gray's  persuasive 
anatomy  of  griet 


Software  symphony  as  good  as 
the  real  thing,  says  programmer 


Dan  Chfiater 
i Arts  Correspondent 

SALIERI  would  be  seeth- 
ing with  jealousy.  The 
composer  who,  accord- 
ing to  playwright  Peter 
Shaffer’s  Amadeus,  spent  his 
working  life  frying  to  emulate 
Mozart  has  been  beaten  to  it 
by  a computer. 

A computer  programme  de- 
veloped by  Santa  Cruz  univer- 
sity has  already  received  the 
first  performance  erf  one  of  its 
compositions,  it  emerged  yes- 
terday. Mozart’s  42nd  sym- 
phony was  performed  in 
April  Mozart  only  wrote  41 
symphonies. 

The  computer  programme, ' 
dubbed  Experiments  in  Musi- 
cal Intelligence,  is  nothing  If  I 
not  prolific.  In  three  months 
it  has  produced  5,000  works,  < 
Including  L5Q0  symphonies  i 
and  2,000  piano  sonatas.  { 

The  programme’s  creator. 
David  Cope,  told  New  Scien- , 


Mozart:  tell-tale  patterns 

tist  magazine:  “There’s  no  ex- 
pert in  the  world  who  could, 
without  knowing  its  source, 
say  for  oertain  that  it’s  not 
Mozart” 

The  programme  works  by 
identifying  a musical  pattern 


that  is  interpreted  as  the  com- 
poser’s signature.  Examples 
of  music  are  sifted  for  tell-tale 
sequences  that  are  repeated 
in  different  pieces.  These  sig- 
nature phrases  are  then  in- 
serted Into  a composition  at 
the  point  where  the  real  com- 
poser would  have  used  them. 

EMI  has  not  been  content 
merely  imitating  Mozart. 
New  works  by  by  Beethoven, 
Bach,  Brahms.  Chopin  and 
Rachmaninov  have  also  been 
churned  out. 

Critics  argue  that  the  com- 
puter can  not  capture  the  es- 
sence of  a composer's  spirit 

Cognitive  scientist  Douglas 
Hofstadter  said:  “EMI  has  no 
model  whatsoever  of  life  expe- 
riences, has  no  sense  of  itself, 
has  no  sense  of  Chopin,  has 
never  heard  a note  erf  music, 
has  no  trace  in  it  of  where  I 
think  music  comes  from.  I'm 
comparing  that  with  an  entire 
human  soul,  one  forged  by  the 
struggles  and  travails  of  life, 
and  all  the  experiences  that 
create  emotion:  turmoil,  ex- 
citement, hope,  despair,  resig- 
nation, everything  you  want 
to  think  of  that  goes  into 
building  a character." 


LiUffWIf  Dwwgw 


STEP  aside  Irvine 
Welsh,  .Britain  has  a 
new  heat-selling 
author  — a 59-year-old  be- 
spectacled politician  with  a 
penchant  for  dust-dry  prose 
and  snappy  chapter  titles 
like  The  New  Constitu- 
tional Arrangements. 

Scottish  secretary  Donald 
Dewar  emerged  as  the  un- 
likely .successor  to  the 
Trainspotting  author’s 
mantle  yesterday  with  his 
white  paper  on  Scottish  de-  , 
volution  which  has  sold 
17,500  copies  in  12  days. . 
making  it  Britain’s  top  sell- 1 
ing  book  and  the  fastest- 
selling  government  publi- 
cation since  Lord  Denning's 
report  on  the  Profumo  af- 
fair over  30  years  ago. 

The  43-page  pamphlet 
(price  £6.50)  is  noticeably 
tight  on  swear  words  and 
drug-induced  adventure. 
But  Willie  Anderson,  man- 
aging director  of  John 
Smith’s  bookshop  in  Glas- 
gow, said  he  had  sold  2,000 
copies  of  the  white  paper, 
titled  Scotland’s 

Parliament.  ■ 

“The  Interest  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional, especially  when 
yon  consider  that  we  have 
sold  about  20  copies  of  the 
tikes  of  John  Grisham  in 
the  last  two  weeks."  he 
said.  The  nation's  best-sell- 
ing paperback  novel,  Helen 
Fielding’s  Bridget  Jones’s 
Wary,  has  sold  just  over 
12,000  copies  over  the  same 
period.  The  success  of  the 
devolution  white  paper  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  its  sales  are  al- 
most entirely  restricted  to 
Scotland,  although  there 
has  been  limited  interest  in 
London. 

“We  have  sold  a few 
copies  to  institutions  and 
companies  but  the  vast  of 
majority  of  sales  are  to  in- 
dividuals and  most  of  those 


are  young  people,"  Mr  An- 
derson sai<L  “The  public 
want  to  know  what  they  are 
letting  themselves  in  for." 

Richard  Barker,  retail  di- 
rector of  the  Stationery 
Office,  which  publishes  all 
government  documents, 
said  the  Nolan  inqulzy  was 
his  most  popular  title  In 
recent  years,  with  6.500 
sales.  Lord  Justice  Scott’s 
report  on  arms  sales  to  Iraq 
shifted  5,000  copies. 

The  best-selling  govern- 
ment publication  ever  — on 
the  1963  John  Profumo  sex 
scandal  — has  sold  123,000 
copies  in  34  years.  “But  the 
devolution  White  paper  is 
our  fostest-seller  in  living 
memory  in  Scotland  and 
one  of  the  fastest-selling 
ever  in  Britain,"  Mr  Barker 
said. 

Mr  Dewar,  a lawyer  and 
keen  bibliophile,  said:  Tm 
not  noted  for  the  raciness 
of  my  language.  But  it  goes 
to  show  that  if  the  message 
you  are  putting  across  is  a 
good  one  then  people  will 
respond." 


Better  spec.  Better  price.  Better  buy  Dell 


£799  f £968.20 
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There  are  a lot  of  PCs  on  offer.  But  we  challenge  you  to  buy  better  than  Dell. 
Take  the  Dell  Dimension™  M166a:  it  offers  a fast  166MHz  Pentium®  processor 
with  MMXm  technology  with  a system  spec,  to  match.  Can  you  beat  its  price  of  just 

penu^m* 

£799  (£968.20  inc.  delivery  and  VAT)?  Can  you  better  the  support  of  the 
world's  largest  direct  PC  manufacturer*? 

Can  you  get  an  equivalent  system  built  for  you  with  a 
single  phone  call  or  website  visit?  Examine  all  the  ■ 

•options  and  we  think  you’ll  be  better  off  buying  Dell.  So 

better  type  www.dell.com/uk  or  call  us  now.  -fern*. IK  ff - HjUfik  H| 
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Memories  of  Mountbatten 


Cameo  role  in  end  of  an  empire 


With  India  and 
Pakistan 
preparing 
to  celebrate 
50  years  of 
independence 
from  Britain  in 
eight  days’ 
time,  one  of 
the  last 
viceroy’s 
right-hand 
men  recalls 
imperial  life 
and  his  own 
smalJ  part 
in  the 

subcontinent’s 

history 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 
in  Mussoorie,  India 


FOR  a few  fleeting 
months.  Brigadier 
Hukam  Singh  Yadav 
— generally  known 
as  Kim  — had  a bit 
part  in  history,  only  he  did 
not  quite  appreciate  it  at  the 
time. 

In  March  1947,  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten  arrived  in  Delhi 
knowing  he  would  be  the  last 
viceroy  of  India.  He  had  met 
Brig  Yadav  during  the  war  in 
Burma,  and  chose  him  to  be 
one  of  his  three  Indian  aides 
de  camp:  the  official  shadow 
to  the  man  who  was  to  over- 
see the  dismantling  of  an 
empire. 

For  a 26-year-old.  it  was  all 
a bit  overwhelming.  "You 
can't  Imagine  the  power  and 
the  splendour.  It  was  Impossi- 
ble Ibr  me  to  be  aware  of  the 
momentous  events  that  were 
taking  place.  I was  deter- 


Brigadier  and  Mrs  Yadav  at  their  hillside  cottage.  He  remembers  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  as  a “great  Englishman’  photograph:  suzanne  goldenberg 


mined  to  serve  my  master  ef- 
ficiently and  to  have  as  good  a 
time  as  1 possibly  could." 

He  laughs.  "ADCs  are  good- 
time Charlies,  no  doubt  about 
that  Lord  Mountbatten  used 
to  say:  7 wish  I was  your  age, 
1 envy  you’.  We  had  a very 
good  time.  I hadn't  realised 
then  I was  living  through 
history." 

Mrs  Yadav,  then  Ann  Con- 
norton,  arrived  in  June  1947, 
Down  out  from  Britain  on  a 
converted  Lancaster  bomber, 
to  work  In  the  press  office. 

The  first  time  Brig  Yadav 
saw  her  she  was  wearing  a 
green,  evening  dress.  "Two 
girls  came  and  I had  to  intro- 
diree  them  to  Mountbatten.  So 
Just  before  they  came  into  the 
great  room,  I came  out  to  pre- 
pare them.  Of  course  neither 
cme  knew  they  had  to  curtsey, 
so  I had  to  teach  them  that" 


The  couple  married  six 
months  later  in  Bombay,  and 
the  Mountbattens  gave  them 
an  engraved  silver  plate  as  a 
wedding  present  The  plate, 
wearing  a patina  that  comes 
from  nearly  50  years  of  care- 
ful polishing,  is  a household 
treasure  in  their  tidy  green 
cottage,  which  rises  from  hy- 
drangeas in  the  hills  above 
Mussoorie. 

Hie  couple  retired  to  the 
summer  resort  in  1978,  long 
after  Brig  Yadav  left  the  army 
for  farming,  and  they  live  a 
relatively  private  life. 

Of  course,  it  was  never  so 
when  they  were  resident  at 
Government  House.  Everyone 
of  consequ  ence  came  calling. 
Jawaharlai  Nehru,  India’s 
first  prime  minister,  was 
keen  on  turning  up  early  for 
his  appointments  so  he  could 
share  a drink  and  gossip  with 


Lord  Mountbatten  was  unable  to  reach  the  flagstaff  and  watched  Brig  Ya*nr  unfurl  the  flag 


the  Indian  ADC's.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  would  make  a point  of 

delhwirlng  hnmfliogfin  othirnl 

living,  and  Mohammed  All 
Jinnah,  the  founder  of  Paki- 
stan, would  mainly  keep  to 
himself. 

Historians  have  speculated 
that  Edwina  Mountbatten  and 
Nehru  had  an  affair,  but  Brig 
Yadav  is  unconvinced.  He 
says  the  vicereine’s  effusive- 
ness was  often  misunder- 
stood. “Edwina  was  a very  af- 
fectionate person.  If  you  read 
her  letters  to  me.  they  are  full 
of  darlings  and  love." 

Although  the  alleged 
romance  was  made  much  of 
by  Pakistani  nationalists  who 
said  It  explained  the  Mount- 
battens'  dislike  of  Jinnah, 
Brig  Yadav  offers  a different 
theory.  Mountbatten  had 
hoped  to  be  governor-general 
of  both  countries.  When  this 
was  opposed,  he  offered  up 
Edwina  as  Pakistan’s  gover- 
nor-general, a post  Jinnah 

had  riaimeri  for  himself.. 

However,  that  explanation 
may  result  from  Brig  Yadav’s 
boundless  admiration  for  the 
last  viceroy.  “I  was  very  fond 
of  Mountbatten.  He  was  al- 
ways very  friendly,  very 
open,  very  forthright  and 
very  articulate.  He  was  a 
great  Wnglishmaw  ** 

But  ADCs  did  at  times  see 
the  viceroy  as  a mere  mortaL 
“We  would  go  in  the  morning 
to  see  what  was  happening  or 
to  get  orders  for  the  day.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
would  find  him  stark  paired 
or  on  the  “throne',  giving 
orders  from  there.  He  was  not 
at  all  concerned." 

Those  were  glittering  days. 
“It  didn’t  seem  Him  fpdia  at 
an.  There  were  an  these  par- 
ties and  all  these  receptions," 
Mrs  Yadav  recalls. 

Her  husband  breaks  in: 
Oh.  those  lovely  floating  par- 
ties. We  would  float  on  rubber 
mattresses  and  sip  cocktails.” 

One  regular  at  Government 
House  swimming  pool  was 
Viscount  Cyril  Radrilffe,  the 
man  who  was  given  seven 
weeks  to  draw  the  line  that 
would  divide  the  subconti- 
nent into  India  and  Pakistan. 

In  the  world  outside  the 
race  course  and  gymkhana 
dub.  far  beyond  the  meadows 
where  the  Yadavs  stopped  for 
champagne  breakfast  after  a 
Sunday  morning's  hunt,  mis- 


Joanna  Coles  bi  New  York 


IT'S  official:  Barbie  is  no 
longer  a bimbo.  Going 
are  the  impossibly  long 
blonde  tresses,  to  be 
replaced  in  the  autumn  by 
a power  bob. 

Barbie,  the  plastic  doll 
whose  figure  has  celled 
berth  belief  and  gravity  for 
38  years,  is  to  seek  a career 
and  will  appear  in  the 
shops  soon  with  her  own 


desktop  computer  ^ 
course^  complete  -i 
Rom. 

in  a move  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  compatert  gen- 
eration, Talk  With  Mb  Bar- 
bie’s lips  will  more  in 
synch  with  the  C&  Rom. 
prked  at  $90  <£55>,  she  will 
also  have  her  own  e-mail 
address. 

And  should  Ilfs,  at  the 
keyboard  prove  duU,  Bar- 
bie can  always  - switch 
careers  and  take  up  a drill. 


From  October,  Dentist  Bar- 
bie will  be  available,  com- 
plete with  white  coat,  den- 
tist's chair  and  tools 
including  a mirror,  a cup 
for  patients  to  spit  into  and 
that  long  thin  thing  nurses 
use  to  remove  saliva. 

Dentist  Barbie  also  comes 
with  a device  which  pro- 
duces gargling  and  spitting 
noises.  The  doll  herself  will 
have  two  phrases:  “Let’s 
brush!*'  and  “Great  check- 
up!” 


According  to  the  press 
release:  “Her  fully  poseable 
upper  torso  enables  her  to 
whimlnta  brushing.” 
Astronaut  Barbie  ap- 
peared in  the  late  1960s  but 
her  baggy  grey  suit  was  not 
a sartorial  success. 

A University  Barbie  wfli 
also  emerge  later  this  year, 
though  she  will  not  be 
laden,  with  books;  Instead 
she  win  be  dressed  as  a 
cheerleader  with  ponytail 
and  pom-poms. 


Providence  could  have  saved  itself  a lot  of  trouble 
by  declining  to  blow  up  the  church  in  the  first 
place.  Providence  is  evidently  in  need  of  a few 
time-and-motion  studies. 

Anthony  Daniels  op  coincidences  - 


Books,  02  page  8 


givings  about  Raddiffe’s  line 
became  reality.  Violence  be- 
tween Hindus  and  Muslims 
was  spreading  across  India. 

Confined  by  order  to  Gov- 
ernment House,  Mrs  Yadav 
rarely  saw  that  world. 

However,  her  husband  was 
duty-bound  to  follow  Mount- 
batten. In  May  1947,  they  vis- 
ited villages  in  the  district  of 
Kahtrta.  now  the  site  of  the 
secret  installation  where 
Pakistan  made  its  nuclear 
bomb.  “The  whole  of  the  Sikh 
community  had  been  hacked 
and  dumped  into  two  wells 
and  both  Mountbatten  and  I 
stood  and  cried.  The  smell 
was  revolting.  What  carnage, 
what  savagery."  It  was  the 
only  time  he  saw  Mounthat- 
ten  break  down. 

August  15  1947  arrived  and 
Brig  Yadav  took  his  place  in 
the  official  motorcade  as  the 


Mountbattens  proceeded  to 
India  Gate,  an  imperial  arch- 
way, to  raise  the  Indian  tricol- 
our. Only  there  was  soon  no 
roam  for  Brig  Yadav  as  the 
Mountbattens  scooped  up 
children  from  the  adoring 
crowd  and  popped  them  in  the 
car.  He  ran  to  the  flagstaff  in 
his  heavy  dress  uniform. 

“People  would  come  up  to 
the  carriage  and  drag  Ed- 
wina’s  hand  and  kiss  It.  It  was 
terrible  trying  to  get  there  on 
time,  but  ft  was  very  moving. 
There  were  thousands  and 
milUons  of  people  around  and 
absolutely  do  security,"  he 
recalls. 

In  the  event,  the  crush  was 
so  thick  the  Mountbattens’ 
car  never  reached  the  flag- 
staff; and  Brig  Yadav  un- 
billed the  flag  himself.  That, 
Ire  recognised  at  the  time,  was 
truly  a historic  moment. 


Shares  hit 
new  high  in 
£22bn  spree 
by  investors 


Paul  Murphy 
and  Charlotte  Dwny 


INVESTORS  on  the  Lon- 
don stock  market  marked 
the  Labour  government’s 
first  too  days  in  power 
with  a £22  billion  buying 
spree  yesterday  that  sent  the 
FTSE  100  index  soaring 
through  the  5000  mark  for  the 
first  time  In  its  history. 

The  pre-polling  day  fears  of 
an  anti-business  Labour  gov- 
ernment have  given  way  to 
City  euphoria,  with  the  value 

Of  Britain's  top  pnmpnnlM 

Jumping  almost  14  per  cent 
since  May  l. 

A new  surge  of  money  from 
investors  such  as  pension 
ftrnds,  holders  of  personal 
equity  plans  and  also  foreign 
Investors  took  the  “Footsie” 
indicator  65.6  points  higher  to 
5026.2  in  yesterday’s  trading. 

A year  ago  the  FTSE-100  in- 
dex was  standing  at  3800;  nine 
years  and  10  months  ago,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  1987 
stock  market  crash,  it  was 
hovering  above  1500.  Since 
the  index  was  created  in  1984, 
its  value  has  jumped  five-fold 
and  now  stands  Close  to  £900 
billion. 

Confidence  in  the  stock 
market  has  been  fuelled  by 
Labour's  decision  to  give  the 
Bank  of  England  a degree  of 
independence,  handing  over 
the  right  to  set  interest  rates 
and  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  Governments  in- 
flation targets  are  met  — an 
‘‘independence’ ’ which  has 
produced  three  rises  in  inter- 
est rates  since  Mr  Major’s  de- 
parture. 

The  City  has  politely  ap- 
plauded subsequent  moves  to 
dampen  down  economic  activ- 
ity — hoping  to  avoid  infla- 
tion, over-heating  and  a fresh 
recession.  Indeed,  the  recent 
surge  on  the  stock  market  has 
come  in  the  face  of  threats 
that  the  cost  of  borrowing  is 
set  to  rise  again. 

The  newly  constituted  Mon- 
etary Policy  Committee  began 
its  monthly  meeting  yester- 
day, with  an  announcement 
on  interest  rates  due  today. 

At  the  same  time,  Britain's 
standing  as  a shrewd  place  to 
invest  has  been  boosted  by  de- 
teriorating conditions  on  the 
Continent.  Efforts  in  Ger- 
many to  re-inflate  the  econo- 
my, so  as  to  meet  the  Maas- 
trict  criteria  for  European 
Monetary  Union,  has  seen  the 


Soaring  high 
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pound  become  the  strongest 
currency  in  Europe.  Foreign 
money  has  been  flooding  into 

British  finanrial  jiggPtf . 

But  the  strength  of  sterling 
is  posing  a serious  dilemma 
for  the  Bank.  Manufacturing 
output  is  stagnant  and  some 
independent  economists 
think  there  is  a serious  risk  of 
recession  over  the  next  two 
years,  given  the  problems  the 
pound's  strength  is  posing  for 
exporters.  But  households, 
flush  with  windfall  gains,  are 
spending  freely  and  threaten- 
ing to  reignite  inflation. 

However,  the  “feel-good  fac- 
tor” is  not  being  felt  uni- 
formly across  the  City.  De- 
spite all  the  reports  of  record 
bonus  payments  and  windfall 
profits,  many  of  the  biggest 
trading  houses  and  institu- 
tional investors  have  been 
losing  money  over  the  past 
three  months. 

In  fact,  two  of  Britain's  big- 
gest managers  of  pensions 
money  have  been  betting  on  a 
stock  market  crash  for  some 
time.  Both  PDFM,  part  of  the 
Swiss  bank  UBS,  and  Mer- 
cury Asset  Management  have 
missed  out  an  the  recent 
gains  in  share  prices. 

They  have  moved  much  of 
the  money  under  their  con- 
trol out  of  the  share  market 
and  into  either  cash  or  fixed- 
interest  bonds,  such  gilts  or 
government  debt. 

POEM’S  investment  boss, 
Tony  Dye.  took  a celebrated 
£10  billion  bet  on  a market 
crash  two  years  ago  and  the 
institution  now  needs  share 
prices  to  crash  30  per  cent  to 
justify  its  decision. 
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Science 
cracks 
ulcer 
bug 
code 


Dimbleby  attacks  ‘arrogant’  FO 


Author  of  Patten  book  scorns 
leak  claims  as  ‘astonishing’ 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspond— it 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


SCIENTISTS  have  un- 
ravelled the  genetic 
recipe  for  a bacterium 
discovered  only  14  years 
ago  that  has  bugged  hu 
mans  for  centuries:  helico- 
bflcter  pylori,  the  microbe 
that  gave  peptic  or  duode- 
nal ulcers  to  millions. 

Only  five  bacteria  have  so 
far  been  completely  se- 
quenced: reduced  to  a DNA 
code  which  acts  as  a blue- 
print for  the  entire  crea- 
ture. The  “recipe”  for  the 
ulcer  bug  is  1,667,876  pairs 
of  four  nucleic  adds. 

It  took  42  scientists  in  six 
laboratories  in  the  US  and 
Europe  years  to  complete 
the  task.  The  team  was  led 
by  Craig  Venter  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Genomic  Research 
in  Maryland.  The  sequence, 
called  the  genome,  is  pub- 
lished in  Nature  today. 

The  research  is  part  of  an 
international  project  to 
“map”  the  DNA  blueprint 
of  life,  starting  with  yeast, 
a nematode  worm  and  the 
thalecxess  weed,  and  taking 
in  animals  and  finally  the 
100,000  human  genes. 

Helicobacter,  also  called 
Campylobacter,  thrives  on 
gastric  juices  and  lives  in 
stomach  linings.  It  is  a 
cause  of  ulcers  and  has 
been  linked  with  persistent 
diarrhoea,  chronic  gastritis 
and  the  precursor  condi- 
tions of  some  stomach  can- 
cers. It  could  be  the  com- 
monest chronic  bacterial 
infection  in  humans,  but 
until  recently  nobody  knew 
it  was  there. 

The  stomach  ulcer  was 
believed  to  be  caused  by 
stress,  alcohol  and  over- 
rich  or  “addle”  food.  Two 
drugs  to  suppress  add  pro- 
duction, cimetldlne  and 
ranitidine,  sold  as  Tagamet 
and  Zantac,  are  among  the 
most  profitable  drugs  ever 
made. 

In  the  Lancet  1983  an 
Australian  doctor  and  a 
biochemist  reported  find- 
ing spiral-shaped  bacteria 
in  the  stomachs  of  people 
with  peptic  ulcers.  A year 
later  they  realised  the  bac- 
teria had  caused  the  ulcers 
and  could  probably  be  elim- 
inated with  antibiotics. 

Once  they  know  the  blue- 
print other  scientists  can 
search  for  genes  which 
could  provide  the  key  to 
understanding  how  these 
bacteria  — and  others  — 
work,  and  for  new  drugs  to 
stop  them  working. 


THE  broadcaster,  Jona- 
than Dimbleby,  has 
launched  a ferocious 
attack  on  the  Foreign 
Office  critics  who  have  sav- 
aged his  book  on  Chris  Fat- 
ten’s  governorship  of  Hong 
Kong,  accusing  them  of 
‘'breathtaking  arrogance”. 

In  an  interview  in  the  New 
Statesman  magazine,  pub- 
lished tomorrow,  Mr  Dimb- 
leby further  stokes  the  politi- 
cal row  triggered  by 
allegations  that  Mr  Fatten 
leaked  him  secret  documents 
relating  to  negotiations  be- 
tween China  and  Britain  in 
the  late  1980s,  and  describes 
such  claims  as  “astonishing”. 

Mr  Dimbleby  waded  into 
the  controversy  earlier  this 
week  when  he  added  his  voice 
to  the  chorus  of  demands  for  a 
wide-ranging  public  inquiry 
into  the  claims. 

Downing  Street  has  already 
announced  that  a Foreign 
Office  inquiry  is  under  way, 
but  its  findings  are  unlikely 
to  be  made  public. 

Mr  Dlmbleby’s  book.  The 
Last  Governor,  has  been  at 
the  centre  of  a row  over  al- 
leged covert  dealings  between 
Britain  and  China,  aimed  at 
limiting  democracy  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  book  revealed  Mr 
Patten’s  fury  at  what  was 
termed  a “gents”  understand- 
ing*' between  Whitehall  and 
Beijing  under  which  China 
would  be  allowed  to  break  a 
promise  to  move  to  direct 
elections. 

Mr  Patten’s  anger  was  par- 
ticularly directed  at  the  for- 
mer foreign  secretary.  Lord 
Howe,  and  China  expert  and 


former  ambassador  to  China 
Sir  Percy  Cradock. 

In  the  New  Statesman  inter- 
view, Mr  Dimbleby  pours 
scorn  on  his  critics.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  Lord  Howe 
and  Sir  Percy  are  “big  play- 
ers”, but  dlaims  that  the 
former  diplomat  and  former 
Tory  MP,  George  Walden,  is 
“relatively  speaking,  a street 
busker”. 

“My  critics  respond  foom  a 
Foreign  Office  perspective 
that  says  *we  know’  and  any- 
one who  has  the  temerity  to 
challenge  us  has  to  be  slapped 
down,"  he  says. 

“It  comes  from,  a lot  of 
knowledge,  but  also  a degree 
of  arrogance  you  don’t  often 
see  displayed  in  public.  In 
this  case  they  have  opted  to 
beat  the  messenger  around 
the  head,  but  of  course  they 
are  attacking  Patten  as  well, 
hence  the  threats  about 
prosecution.” 

He  describes  the  allegations 
of  leaks  as  astonishing.  “On 
the  (me  band.  Lord  Howe  de- 
scribed my  version  of  events 
as  surreal  On  the  other,  I am 
being  accused  of  basing  it  on 
official  leaks.  Something’s 
wrong  somewhere.” 

Mr  Patten  has  also  de- 
scribed the  allegations  as 
“totally  without  foundation”. 

Mr  Dimbleby  admits  that 
he  was  astounded  by  the  con- 
troversy caused  by  his  earlier 
biography  of  Prince  Charles 
— in  which  he  famously 
teased  out  a confession  of  infi- 
delity. “A  Mend  <rf  mine  said 
you  must  be  crying  all  the 
way  to  the  bank."  be  says. 
"WeH  at  the  time,  I was  hor- 
rified. It's  the  most  scarring 
thing  that  has  happened  to 
me.  Twenty  pages  out  of  500 
caused  the  problem." 
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Labour  inquiry  ‘to  lift  lid  on  murky  world’ 


Gordon  Me  Master:  ‘Victim  of  whispering  campaign* 


Ewan  MacAskm 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  murky  world  of 
West  of  Scotland  politics 
is  almost  certain  to  be 
included  in  an  expanded  in- 
quiry into  the  suicide  of 
Labour  MP  Gordon 
McMaster. 

The  chief  whip,  Nick 
Brown,  is  expected  to  visit 
Renfrewshire  soon  to  take 
evidence  from  Labour  MPs. 
councillors  and  activists  as 
part  of  his  inquiry. 

- He  will  also  speak  to  jour- 
nalists who  claim  to  have  evi- 
dence not  only  of  a whisper- 
ing campaign,  against  Mr 
McMaster,  MP  for  Paisley 
South,  but  allegations  about 
links  between  politicians  and 
local  drugs  dealers. 

Mr  McMaster’s  suicide  note 
contains  no  direct  accusa- 
tions against  fellow  MPs  of  an 


alleged  campaign  to  smear 
him  by  suggesting  he  was  gay 
and  had  Aids,  but  the  deci- 
sion by  Tony  Blair  to  hold  an 
inquiry  1ms  prompted  a flood 
of  calls  this  week  from  MPs  to 
Mr  Brown  with  information 
about  the  party  in  Renfrew- 
shire In  general 

The  death  has  also  raised 
concern  in  the  higher  eche- 
lons of  the  party  in  London 
about  the  state  of  the  party  In 
the  West  of  Scotland,  which 
in  recent  years  has  been 
wracked  by  Catholic-Protes- 
tant  in-fighting  during  the 
MonMands  byelection  and  the 
disciplining  of  Mohammed 
Sarwar.  the  Labour  MP  for 
Govan,  after  allegations  of 
bribery. 

Mr  McMaster’s  suicide  note 
was  personal,  meant  primar- 
ily lor  his  parents,  and  Is 
thought  to  have  been  written 
under  the  influence  of  drink. 
Labour’s  inclination  is  not  to 


publish  it,  though  parts  have 
already  leaked  to  the  press. 

In  the  note,  he  expressed 
regret  that  some  MPs  could 
have  helped  him  and  failed  to, 
singling  out  Tommy  Graham, 
the  Labour  MP  for  Renfrew 
West  and  Inverclyde,  and 
Lord  Dixon,  Labour's  former 

deputy  chief  whip . 

He  said:  “I  would  rather  be 
dead  with  my  conscience  than 
alive  with  theirs.  I expect  to 
go  to  heaven  and  I don’t  ex- 
pect to  see  them  there.  But  if  I , 
do.  I hqpe  it's  in  a dark  alley/ 

He  predicted  that  after  he  j 
was  dead,  the  “bad  mouth- 
ing” would  continue.  . 

Mr  Graham  and  Lord  Dixon 
bave  denied  being  involved  in 
a whispering  campaign. 

Close  friends  of  Mr  McMas- 
ter  insist  he  was  not  gay,  but 
Simon  Edge,  a gay  Journalist, 
writes  in  tomorrow’s  New 
Statesman  that  he  was  spot- 
ted in  two  gay  clnbs  last  year. 


Car-sized  robot 
takes  ‘quantum 
leap’  in  space 
scientists’ 
quest  to  open 
new  horizons 


Ttai  Radford 


A ROBOT  the  size  of  a 
small  car  has  just 
notched  up  a long-distance 
endurance  test  in  the  Ata- 
cama desert  of  Chile. 

In  six  weeks,  (he  four- 
wheeled,  l.eooib  Nomad 
travelled  133  miles  over 
rugged  ground  in  a 
rehearsal  for  remote  con- 


trolled explorations  of  Ant- 
arctica, the  Moon  and  Mars. 

Nomad’s  achievement 
was  announced  on  the  day 
Nasa.  scientists  reawakened 
Sojourner,  (heir  tiny  robot 
rover  on.  Mars,  and  set  it 
exploring  again. 

The  slat-wheeled,  solar- 
powered  vehicle  Is  pro- 
grammed to  take  its  own 
decisions  on  how  to  move 
an  inch  at  a time,  but  Is 


directed  to  Its  targets  by 
controllers  on  Earth. 

Nomad  drove  itself  for  12 
miles  of  its  journey,  also 
controlled  by  "drivers” 
5,000  miles  away  in  Califor- 
nia. It  Is  equipped  with 
stereoscopic  video  cameras 
and  another  camera  that 
took  a million  views  of  the 
high,  cold  Atacama  desert. 
It  recognised  meteorites 
planted  In  the  desert,  and 


may  have  found  a fossil.  In 
1998  and  1999  it  win  be 
used  to  search  for  meteor- 
ites In  Antarctica. 

“The  Atacama  trek  Is  a 
quantum  leap  for  planetary 
robotics  culture,  where,  the 
historical  standard  of 
travel  has  been  yards  not 
miles,”  said  William  Whit- 
taker, a Nasa  researcher. 

“Although  fire  straight- 
line  distance  on  the  map 


was  only  13  miles.  Nomad 1 
had  to  weave  through  very  i 
difficult  terrain,  and  It  I 
made  numerous  side  trips 
for  science  and  to  teat  the 
meteorite  sensors.  It  is  a 
pioneer  laying  a trail 
towards  fixture  planetary 
robots,  which  , wifi,  be  chal- 
lenged for  thousands  of  I 
miles  and  years  of  opera- 
tions in  bold  mission*  fflra  1 
searching  for  signs  of  fife.” 
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Acrobat  Adrian  Porter  from  Pink  Girls  Productions  rehearses  on  a for  lined  Citroen  2CV  for  The  Late  Night  Circus  Cabaret  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  on  London’s  South  Bank  on 
Saturday  as  part  of  the  Blitz  dance  festival,  which  involves  more  than  400  performers  photograph.-  twoa  *>  couflCY  unG 


FRANK  FIELD,  given  a 
“carte  blanche”  by 
Tony  Blair  to  revolu- 
tionise the  welfare 
system,  yesterday  hinted  at 
giving  more  flexibility  for 
local  offices,  but  ruled  out 
regional  benefit  levels  which 
would  bave  sparked  a politi- 
cal outcry,  . 

The  social  security  minis- 
ter said  during  a fact-finding 
tour  to  Exeter  that  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a case  for 
giving  local  offices  more  con- 
trol over  their  budgets. 

Last  night  Mr  Field  ex- 
plained: “I’ve  been  listening 
to  how  the  staff  in  the  South- 
west region  think  we  can  best 
achieve  our  manifesto  com- 
mitment of  moving  from  wel- 
fare to  work  The  proposal 
they  have  asked  me  to  look  at 
is  to  move  fiends  from  welfare 
to  opportunities.  That  does 
not  mean  different  amounts 
of  benefit  in  different  areas.” 
Asked  earlier  on  Radio  4’s 
World  at  One  if  he  wanted  to 
see  local  areas  given  auton- 
omy over  their  budgets,  he 
warned:  “If  It  doesn't  happen, 
I don’t  see  how  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  deliver  the  sorts 
of  reforms  that  we  want  to  de- 
liver. Quite  how  we  do  Is  the 
next  stage.” 

Mr  Field  stressed  to  the 
Guardian  that  the  initiative 
was  the  idea  of  foe  benefits 
staff  In  Exeter  — where  the 
Tories'  controversial  Jobseek- 
er’s Allowance  was  piloted  — 
as  a way  of  saving  money 
through  local  control. 

•Exeter  has  an  annual  bud- 
get of  £170  million,  of  which 
£6  million  is  spent  on  admin- 
istration.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  Is  a strong  case  for  giv- 
ing local  benefits  offices  the 
legal  powers  to  spend  their 
awn  money,  possibly  divert- 
ing some  of  It  into  educa- 
tional projects  if  they  see  fit” 
Mr  Field  — who  Is  carrying 
out  a simultaneous  review  of 
the  welfare  system  — win 
bounce  the  idea  off  staff  in  his 
Birkenhead  constituency,  and 
believes  the  practical  way  for- 
ward should  be  tested  ini- 
tially through  pilot  schemes. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  wel- 
comed Mr  Field's  "innovative 
approach”  but  warned  that  it 
should  not  become  a back- 
door  route  to  cuts  in  the  bene- 
fit budget  “We  always  wel- 
come new  thinking,”  said 
Steve  Webb,  the  social  secu- 
rity spokesman,  "especially 
where  it  involves  devolving 
power  to  local  people.” 

Paul  Connery  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Unit  said:  "The  bud- 
get is  inflexible.  They  are 


‘it  seems  to 
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Frank  Field  (above) 


spending  about  £93  b Lilian 
right  now  of  which  only  £3 
billion  is  running  costs  and 
administration.’’ 

The  Tories  seized  on  the 
fact  that  Labour  had  chosm 
to  announce  a policy  through 
the  media.  “Frank  Field  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  In  puhik 
while  Parliament  was  sitting 
but  apparently  is  allowed  to 
speak  his  mind  now  It  ts  in 
recess,"  its  spokesman,  Iain 
Duncan-Smith.  said. 

“There  are  many,  jin  an- 
swered questions:  is  this  now 
official  Labour  policy?  Bas  il 
been  agreed  by  the  Cabinet 
and  Indeed  by  the  Secretary 
of  state  for  Social  Security? 
And  will  the  agendas  be 
allowed  to  go  ‘bust*  If  they 
mis-manage  their  budgets?” 
Criticism  also  came  from 
Jeremy  Corbyn,  leftwing  MP 
for  Islington  North.  He  said: 
"We’ve  already  got  one  de- 
volved budget,  and  that's  the 
Social  Fund,  which  spends 
nearly  half  its  total  expendi- 
ture on  administration  and  is 
a complete  lottery.  The  idea 
that  a local  Social  Security 
office  should  get  involved  in 
education  is  bizarre." 


Leader  comment;  page  8 


The  hearable  lightness 
of  being  the  funniest 
book  of  the  year 


4 Fabulous ! Extremely  funny, 
mad,  and  a brilliantly  sane 
novel  — Kotz  winkle  is 
superb’  Joanna  Litmley 

"Very  j WILLIAM 

funnv  !KO  TZWI  NKLE 


‘Very 

funnv 

V* 

and 

probably 

true' 

Terry 

Pratchett 


BEAR  WENT 
OVER:  THE 
M.  OH  AREA  IN 


Tf I read  E; 
a better  {■■ 

book  ; 

this  year,  [’ll  be  amazed. 
Sensational!’  A.A.  Gill 
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South-west  and  South  Wales  bear  bitint  of  downpours  which  closed  A39,  made  driving  conditions  atrocious  and  led  to  river  alerts 

No  let-up  in  rain,  Met  Office  warns 


QvofllnyQiMi, 


Holidaymakers 

and  drivers  are 
being  warned  not 
to  expect  an  early 
let-up  in  the  miser- 
able summer  weather  after 
another  day  of  torrential  rain. 

The  A39,  one  Of  main 

holiday  routes  into  the  South- 
west of  England  was  closed  at 
Cannlngton,  west  of  Bridg- 
water, and  the  level  of  many 
rivers  were  raised  danger- 
ously dose  to  flood  levels. 

Forecasters  said  the  South- 
west and  South  Wales,  which 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
downpours,  would  not  begin 
to  brighten  until  Saturday. 
‘The  north  Is  the  better  place 
to  be  at  the  moment,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Met  Office 
which  Issued  two  severe 
weather  warnings. 

Rain  has  been  telling  al- 
most non-stop  in  some  parts 
of  the  South-west  for  three 
days,  forcing  the  cancellation 
of  agricultural  wnii  flower 
shows  and  persuading  tour- 
ists to  cut  short  their  holi- 
days. Martin  Weiler,  of  the 
Environment  Agency,  said  13 
flood  warnings  were  in  force 
Including  four  «mtw  alerts 
spelling  danger  for  isolated 
properties  in  low  lying  areas. 

Adrian  Ruck.  AA  spokes- 
man for  the  South-west  and 
Wales,  said:  “We  have  got 


serious  flooding  particularly 
™ Somerset  There  are  bro- 
ken down  and  abandoned  ve- 
hicles littering  the  roads.  We 
afe  particularly  concerned 
about  engines  Mowing  up 
with  the  flood  water.** 

Driving  conditions  were  de- 
s bribed  as  absolutely 

atrocious  with  heavy  spray 
reducing  visibility  to  only  100 
yards-  The  AA  drafted  an 
extra  400  patrols  to  cope  with 
an  estimated  220  breakdowns 
an  hour.  Several  minor  roads 
were  flooded. 

Congestion  was  reported  in 
both  directions  on  the  MS 
near  the  Avanmouth  bridge, 
but  the  worst  problem  was  on 
the  A89  which  was  dosed 
after  storm  waters  washed 
away  the  road  surfoce. 

Satiety  concerns  persuaded 
organisers  to  cancel  the 
North  Devon  Agricultural 
Show  for  the  first  time  in  its 
31  year  history.  Two  flower 
shows  were  also  washed  out 

Amber  alerts  were  issued 
on  two  stretches  of  the  River 
Axe  in  east  Devon,  and  on  the 
rivers  Tone  and  Isle  in  Som- 
erset, signalling  the  possibility 
of  flooding  to  vulnerable, 
properties  In  the  area.  Lower 
level  yellow  warnings  were  in 
force  on  six  other  rivers  .in 
Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset 

In  Gloucester,  where  two 
inches  of  rain  fen  in  24  hours, 
basement  flats  were  swamped 
in  several  feet  of  water. 


In  Cornwall  a pony  named 
Jaffa  had  a double  flirtation 
with  death  when  the  down- 
pour' TmH«mitng<i  the  earth 
cap  covering  a 19th  century 
mineshaft 

Jaffa's  owner  Is  teeing  -a 

£4000  bin  after  firemen  strug- 
gled for  over  four  hours  to 
raise  her  pet  from  the  100ft 
shaft.  The  pony  was  winched 
to  toe  surface  only  to  tumble 
back  into  the  pit  when  a rope 
snagged  on  a sharp  rock  and 
broke.  The  pony  was  rescued 
at  the  second  attempt  with 

nothing  nyira  ftinn  a am^TI  r-ttf 

above  one  eye:  . 

In  Ireland  heavy  rain  is 
said  to  have  caused  around 
XR£14  million  to  crops.  As 
river  levels  continued  to  rise, 
flood  alerts  remained  in  oper- 
ation in  Triwiy  and  vil- 

lages. Troops  were  called  into 
Clonmel.  Co  Tipperary,  to 


help  with  sandbagging. 

• A verdict  of  death  by  mis- 
adventure was  recorded  at  a 
Bull  inquest  on  a 22-year-old 
printer  who  was  killed  by 
lightning  while  hie 

guiftiend's  hf"**** 

Stuart  Ibbetson,  22,  and  Ju- 
lia Wright;  24,  both  from 
Leeds,  were  cm  a i«t»  after- 
noon difltop  walk  at  Flam- 
borough  Head  during  the 
weekend  while  staying  in  a 
caravan  when  they  were 
caught  in  a thunderstorm. 

Ms  Wright  suffered  bruis- 
ing to  her  face,  legs  and  feet 


A pedestrian  gets  a as  finoda  hit  Swansea  bringing  a heavy  spray  which  reduced  visibility  to  100  yards 
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Go  to  Cyprus  for  sun  or  Wales  to  get  wet 


Vivek  Chaudhary  on  a survey 
showing  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
the  brightest  bet  in  Britain 


IF  IT  is  a tan  you  are 
after,  head  for  Cyprus. 
But  if  your  Idea  of  a good 
holiday  Is  sloshing 
around  in  wellies,  explor- 
ing rolling  countryside, 
stick  to  Wales. 

A survey  by  the  cable 
television  Weather  Chan- 
nel has  shown  Cyprus  to  be 
the  sunniest  place  in 
Europe,  with  an  average  of 
11  hours  and  68  minutes  of 
sun  per  day  during  Augnat. 
The  Island  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Rhodes,  Crete, 
and  the  Algarve  In  Portu- 
gal. But  the  survey’s  find- 


ings will  provide  little  com- 
fort to  those  spending  their 
summer  breaks  in  Britain, 
especially  considering  that 
showers  are  set  to  sweep 
across  moat  of  the  country. 

The  sunniest  place  In 
Britain  during  August  is 

ShanlrWw,  Isle  of  Wight, 


with  an  average  of  7 hours 
and  20  minutes  of  sun  per 
day,'  followed  by  East- 
bourne, East  Sussex,  and 
Sundown.  We  of Wight 
Bangor  and  Aberystwyth 
in  North  Wales  are  the  wet- 
tori  resorts  during  the  sum- 
mer holiday  season,  with 


an  average  of  15  days  of 
rain  falling  In  August, 
while  other  popular  British 
resorts  fore  little  better. 
Blackpool  has  an  average 
of  18  days,  along  with 
Morecaxnbe  and  Llan- 
dudno. The  survey  of 
Europe’s  sunniest  and  wet- 
test resorts  was  based  on 
the  average  level  of  sun  and 
rain  to  affect  them  over  a 
30-year  period. 

Not  surprisingly,  Cyprus 
also  ranks  as  Europe’s  dri- 
est place,  with  the  survey 
showing  that  It  never  rains 
there  in  August.  According 
to  the  Cyprus  Tourist 
Board,  this  month’?  aver- 
age temperature  on  the 
Island  Is  between  38C  and 
35C  and  it  has  not  rained 
for  almost  three  months. 
Around  720,000  Britons  vis- 
ited the  island  lari  year  and 
about  760,000  are  expected 


this  year.  Spokeswoman 

T.llHim  Panayi  said:  “We 
have  always  known  that  we 
have  the  best  summers  in 
Cyprus  and  it  is  nice  to 
know  that  at  lari  we’ve 
been  given  recognition. 
Our  tourist  season  also 
lasts  a lot  longer  than  other 
destinations.  Over  40  per 
cent  of  tourists  to  Cyprus 
are  British.** 

With  unsettled  weather 
widespread  around  Britain, 
figures  released  by  the 
Office  for  National  Statis- 
tics yesterday  showed  that 
the  number  of  tourists  vis- 
iting Britain  In  May  fell 
compared,  with  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  unfavourable  ex- 
change rate  is  thought  to  be 
another  reason  for  the  de- 
crease In  the  number  of 
overseas  visitors  to  Britain, 
apart  from  the  weather. 


Fortunately,  the  survey 
showed  an  increase  in 
North  American  visitors, 
traditionally  the  big 
spenders. 

A total  of  JL24  million  for- 
eign visitors  came  to  Brit- 
ain in  May,  compared  with 
2.33  mfriinn  the  previous 
May.  The  May  1997  visitors 
Included  1.46  from 

Western  Europe  and 
370,000  from  North 
America. 

Between  them,  overseas 
visitors  to  the  country 
spent  £1.02  billion  in  May 
1097,  compared  to  £1.03 
billion  in  May  1996. 

A spokesman  for  the  Mete- 
orological Office  said  yester- 
day that  the  dip  In  flw  num- 
ber of  tourists  could  ■ be 
because  of  the  unsettled 
weather,  which  looks  set  to 
continue  through  most  of 
August.  An  average  of  two 


inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in 
the  area  of  Tenby,  Pem- 
brokeshire, this  week,  while 
other  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  country  have 
seen  as  much  as  an  inch  of 
rain  foil  over  the  last  48 
hours. 

SOB.  it  .could  be  a lot 
worse.  The  wettest  place  in 
file  world  during  August  is 
Affaa  on  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, which  has  an  average 
of  16  wet  days  with  an  aver- 
age dally  rainfall  of  5.4 
inches. 

And  if  you  are  after  an 
extra-deep  tan  and  search- 
ing sun  yon  will  have  to 
head  a lot  further  than  Cy- 
prus. The  eastern  Sahara  de- 
sert is  the  world’s  sunniest 
place,  with  an  average  of 
4^300  hours  of  sunshine  per 
year.  According  to  statistics, 
the  area-  is  sunny  for  97  per 
cent  of  the  day. 
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Briton  killed  on  aid  trip 


Wife  badly  hurt 
in  robbery  attack 

A BRITISH  man  was 
killed  and  his  wife  seri- 
ously injured  when 
three  robbers  attacked  them 
while  they  were  on  an  aid  trip 
in  eastern  Europe,  the  For- 
eign Office  confirmed 
yesterday.  J ■ _ 

Michael  Pollard,  aged  62,  of 
Shipley,  West  Yorkshire,  died 
from  injuries  inflicted  in  the 
attack  at  2am  local  time  on 
Tuesday,  when  he  and  his 
wife,  Sovalleare,  stopped  in 
their  car  in  a layby  in  Nyire- 
gyhaza.  Hungary-  ■ 

Mrs  Pollard,  aged  ©,  suf- 
fered a broken  Jaw  and  a bro- 
ken nose  and  facial  and  chest 
injuries.  She  is  In  intensive 
care  in  hospital  and  is  to  have 
surgery  today.  7^  couple 
have  three  grown  children. 

A Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man said:  “Hungarian  police 
have  already  arrested  three 
people  who  have  confessed  to 
the  attack,  and  the  motive  ap- 
pears to  have  been  robbery.” 
About  £50  was  stolen  from 
the  Pollards. 

"The  British  pro-consul, 
Mandy  Bohanek.  is  on  her 
way  to  give  Mrs  Pollard  ever 
possible  assistance,”  the 

* AlSJ  report,  quoting 
police  sources,  said  the  cou- 
ple's car  broke  down  in  Nyire- 
gyhaza,  a -town  -about  150 
miles  north-east  of  Budapest, 


Pollard  .. 
from  his  injuries 

while  they  went  driving  to 
Romania. 

Mr  poBard,  a pastor  at  the 
Emmanuel  “Evangelical 

flhiirirli  fa  Rafliton,  ww  Ship. 

ley,  and  his  wife  were  cm  a 
four-week  trip  taking  pri- 
vately-collected aid  supplies 
to-- Christians  in  eastern 
Europe,  as  they  have  been, 
doing  for  the  pari  19  years. 

They  were  in  Prague  in  1968 
when  Soviet  tanks  rafted  in, 
and  were  so  moved  by  the  ex- 
perience that  they  had  since 
made  annual  visits  trips  to 
various  countries  In  the 


Their  daughters,  Rebecca, 
aged  24,  and  Tamar,  20,  and 
their  son,  Andrew,  *K,  were 
said  to  be  too  ups&to  com- 


Sovalleare  Pollard 
Intensive  care 


merit.  Mrs  Pollard,  who  is 
from  New  Zealand,  and  her 
husband  had  both  retired 
from  teaching. 

A neighbour,  Margaret 
Waterhouse,  said  of  the  cou- 
ple: “They  were  deeply  reli- 
gious, the  nicest,  kindest 
people  you  could  ever  meet. 
They  wooklhelp  anybody. 

“Everybody  round  here 
used  to  give  them  gifts  for  the 
poor  people  out  there.  I know 
their  children  were  very 
proud  of  them.1* 

Another  neighbour,  Angela 
Vlcannan,  saint.  “They  were  a 
lovely  couple,  they  were  mar- 
ried  for  about  30  years,  1 don’t 
know  how  she  will  face  the 
future  without  Michael.  They 
were  so  dose." 


Simon  HJ-turn?  queried 


Redwood  demands  BP  shares 
sale  explanation  from  Beckett 


PsiddHraeto 
W-Unh-tar  Ccrrwp  twi-rt 


tvr 


AROARBT  Beckett, 
the  President  of  the 
- - - Board  of  Trade,  was 
asked  yesterday  to  explain 
why  her  competition  minis- 
ter. Lord  Simon,  had  changed 
his  mind  about  sailing  £2JS 
million  worth  of  BP  shares. 

Her  Tory  shadow,  Jota 
Redwood,  demanded  a "fofl 
statement* 1 on  why  there  had 
been  an  apparent  tfeangeef 
policy.  The  mow  came  after 
tord  Simon,  -fog  former  BP 
chairman*  unexpectedly  an- 


- N 


nounced  he.wusaMe  to  sell  all 
his  shares,  donating  the  prof- 
its since  May  7 when  he  took 
office  to  charity.  Be  had  ear- 
lier said  that  any  sale  before 
next  January  would  amount 
to  “insider  buffing”. 

In  a tetter  to  Mrs  Beckett 
Mr  Redwood  say*  "In  view  of 
foe  wMUmmai  answers  you 
have  given,  raid  your  failure 
to  answer  several  crucial 
questions  about  the  way  you 
have  handled  tola  matter.  I 
must  ask  you  asato  to  mate  a 
foH  statement  about  this  issue 
covering  both  fob  last  three 
roxrtta,  and  how  toe  minis* 
tW*  duties  win  WW  alter.** 


He  asks  her  to  explain  why 
there  bad  been  "a  change  of 
policy”  and  what  matters 
Lord  Simon  will  now  be  able 
to  handle  which  his  BP  share- 
holding ruled  out 

Lord  Simon  said  there  had 
been  no  “conflict  of  interest" 
over  keeping  the  shares  until 
now. 

*T  have  acted  with  complete 
propriety.  At  no  stage  has 
anyone  alleged  that  I have 
even  bad  the  opportunity  ^to 
take  decisions  in  my  capacity 
as  a minister  which  could  in 
any  way  affect  my  sharehold- 
ings,” he  said. 

A Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday that  Mr  Redwood 
would  get  a reply —but  prob- 
ably not  until  Mrs  Beckett 
returns  from  holiday- 


Looted 

Nazi 

gold 

‘summit’ 
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AN  international  confer- 
ence on  Nazi  gold  will  be 
frpirf  to  rnndnn  to  De- 
cember to  analyse  informa- 
tion about  looted  gold  and  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of 
reimbursing  individuals  as 
well  as  countries,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Robin  Cook,  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

“The  Government  shares 
the  concern  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  about  the 
origins  and  disposal  of  Nazi 
gold.”  said  Mr  Cook.  *T  hope 
that  the  London  conference 
wffl  pool  international  knowl- 
edge and  reach  conclusions 
on  *fa«  important  issue.” 

Mr  Cook’s  decision  to  hast 
Hm>  conference,  which  he 
In  May  was  a priority,  comes 
in  response -to  an  undertaking 
given  to  former  Labour  MP 
GrevfHe  Jaxmer,  now  Lord 
Janner,  who  has  campaigned 
to  have  recovered  gold  used  to 
aid  Holocaust  victims. 

Lord  .Tanner,  rhalrmnn  of 
the  Holocaust  Educational 
Trust,  said  he  was  delighted 
at  the  announcement.  “The 

conference  win  give  a mas- 
sive impetus  to  the  campaign 
far  truth,”  he  said. 

“It  will  bring  together  lead- 
ers «nrt  investigators  from  all 
those  countries  concerned 
with  the  flow  of  Nazi  gold  and 
assets  before  and  during  the 
second  world  war,  and  I hope 
it  win  lead  to  some  measure 
of  justice  far  survivors  of 
Nazi  persecutors  and  their 
famines." 

The  conference  is  being 
hriri  under  the  auspices  erf  the 
Tripartite.  Gold  Commission, 
set  up  in  1946  and  run  by  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States  and 
France  to  restore  looted  gold 
to  to  rightful  owners. 

Tlie  commission  has  always 
niafofafaod  that  all  the  'gold  it 
holds  was  looted  frtan  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  Nazi-occupied 
countries,  yithwngh  Jewish 
groups  have  maintained  that 
5 and  10  per  cent  of  it  belonged 
to  private  individuals-  The 
ywmrnfadcB  has  already  dis- 

trflwtednxffetbanSbalksiof 

pSd  to  toe  central  banks  of  the 
10  cJahnaut  countries. 


Psychologist  tells  of  withdrawal  symptoms  among  people  who  quit 
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The  face  of  dependency . . • emotional  effects  of  high  Net  use  could  produce  chemical  changes  in  the  body 

Internet  ‘creating  computer  junkies’ 


JohnEnrd 


INTERNET  is  creat- 
ing addicts  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  drink, 
tobacco,  drags  or  gambling 
do,  a psychologist  warned 
yesterday. 

Mark  Griffiths,  a senior  lec- 
turer at  Nottingham  Trait 
university  and  a researcher 
into  technological  addiction, 
said  he  had  found  people  used 
it  obsessively  to  get  a high. 
When  they  tried  to  stop  or  cut 
their  screen  time,  they  devel- 
oped withdrawal  symptoms. 

Dr  Griffiths  said  he  be- 
lieved it  was  possible  that  the 
emotional  effects  of  high  Net 
nse  could  produce  chemical, 
changes  in  the  body  as 
seemed  to  happen  in  patho- 
logical gamblers.  They  bad 
been  shown  to  secrete  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  the  cere- 
bral spinal  fluid  4-hydroxy-3 

methoxy-phenylglycoL 

It  was  also  possible  that 
heightened  adrenaline  and 
endorphin  levels  associated 


with  heavy  Net  use  might  be 
part  of  the  addiction. 

However,  he  did  not  believe 
Net  addicts  made  up  more 
than  half  a per  cent  of  all 
users  — about  toe  same  pro- 
portion as  with  gamblers  and 
acute  alcoholics. 

He  estimated  that  to  10 
years  he  had  come  across 
some  15  Net  addicts.  Next 
week  he  will  present  case 
studies  of  five  heavy  users  to 
the  American  Psychological 
Association's  conference  on 
Net  addiction  in  Chicago. 

He  classifies  two  of  his 

Danger  signs 


sample,  whom  he  has  been 
studring  for  18  months,  as  ad- 
dicts. Both  are  teenagers.  ‘It 
will  be  a growing  problem  be- 
cause more  and  more  people 
are  going  online  every  day”,  he 
said  *1  found  that  the  cha- 
trooms and  fantasy  role-play- 
ing gamgg  were  the  things 
people  were  likely  to  spend  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  time  doing. 

“Both  of  these  allow  people 
to  create  an  artificial  identity 
or  personality  which  is  noth- 
ing like  their  true  selves.  It’s 
like  the  classic  image  of  a 
spotty  teenager  using  the  Net 


□ THE  NET  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  your  life. 

You  lookforward  to  being 
online 

□ You  geta  bnzz  from  using 
it,  or  are  irritable  when  not 

□ As  you  become  more  ad- 
dicted, you  need  to  spend 
more  and  more  time  online 

□ You  experience  with- 
drawal symptoms  when 


away  from  your  computer 
□ Your  obsession  conflicts 
with  your  dally  work,  hob- 
bles or  relationships 
□ If  you  try  to  give  up  or 
stop  using  the  Net  for  a 
while,  yon  snap  back  into 
the  addiction  Quickly  and 
easily,  likea  smoker  giving 
up  for  a week  and  then  start- 
ing again 


to  portray  himself  as  a 
Baywatch  hunk. 

‘Internet  addiction  can  be 
used  to  get  different  effects, 
just  like  nicotine.  Smokers 
get  an  early  morning  buzz 
from  their  first  cigarette  of 
the  day,  but  in  the  evening 
will  have  one  to  relax. 

“Internet  addicts  say  that 
they  get  the  biggest  buzz 
when  they  first  log  on  each 
day". 

Internet  addicts  needed  to 
be  online  for  longer  as  time 
went  on.  They  got  grouchy 
when  they  tried  to  give  up 
and  their  addiction  could 
cause  problems  in  their  per- 
sonal lives.  They  were  likely 
to  not  realise,  or  completely 
deny,  they  had  a problem.  _ 

The  three  non-Net  addicts 
in  his  case  studies  simply 

used  the  medium  to  feed  other 

addictions,  like  pornography, 
games  or  Startrek  materiaL 
There  was  a separate  danger 
that  the  gambling  sites  now 
hpginning  to  burgeon  on  the 
Net  would  feed  and  increase 
gambling  addiction. 


6 WORLD  NEWS 

News  in  brief  i gntain  is  being  asked  to  clamp  down  on  Palestinian  fundraisers. 


The  Quawj fan  Thursday  August  ? 1987 

iraer  in  Jerusalem  reports 


Cambodia’s  ousted 
PM  is  replaced 

CAMBODIA’S  ousted  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh  was 
yesterday  as  first  prune  minister  by  the former foreign  m i nl -v 

Eighty-six  members  of  the  I20*eat  national  assembly  vnt«* 
by  secret  ballot  In  favour  ofUng  Hunt's  nomina^buthomn^ 
stfll  gain  the  acceptance  of  Prince  Itenariddh’s  father  rane  081 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  The  king  said  last  month  tfcathewnULd  not 
recognise  Ung  Huot  as  first  prime  minister  and  that  such  arote 
by  an  incomplete  parliament  would  be  invalid.  ■ 

Afterthe  vote,  Hun  Sen,  the  second  prime  minister  who 

mounted  a coup  against  the  prince  last  month,  declared:  ‘-The 
crisis  is  now  over."— Rearer.  Phnom  Penh. 

Monsoon  death  toll  rises 

LANDSLIDES  and  floods  triggered  by  heavy  rains  killed  at  least 
24  people  in  north-eastern  India  yesterday,  ralsfngthe  death  tnTI  nf 
the  twomonth  monsoon  season  to  421.  affidteassaid. 

A landslide  to  the  Daijedmghffls  to  West iv 
people,  though  officials  fear  that  more  may  be  trapped  beneath  the 

mud.  At  least  three  people  were  killed  to  Midnaporedistrict  of 


Close  trust.  Israel  pleads 


distrkfetfBihar  state,  tire  Press Trust renortaa ap  nnt^JL 

North  Korea  resumes  talks 

FAMINE-STRICKEN  Nor&fforea  resumed  talks  yesterday  with 
the  United  States,  South  Korea  and  China  to  dear  the  way  for 

negotiations  on  a permanent  peace  agreement  for  toe  divided 
Korean  peninsula 

The  talks,  which  began  on  Tuesday  at  Columbia  University 
have  a limited  purpose — to  set  a date,  time,  place  and  awmiato- 

the  opentogofformal  negotiations,  probahly  to  September  It  is 

ho  ped  that  a new  agreement  wm  replace  the  fraying  armistice 
from  the  1950-1953 Korean  war. — Reuter,  Mu  York. 


First  women  down  under 

THE  Royal  Australian  Navy  wifl  post  women  aboard  its  sub- 
marines for  the  first  time. 


shore-based  training  by  January  and  would  serve  on  the  new 
locally  developed  Collins  class  submarines  in  1999.  He  said  he 
could  not  say  if  women would  remain  aboard  if  the  submarine 
faced  combat  — Reuter.  Canberra. 


Turks  bomb  Kurdish  rebels 

TURKISH  jets  bombed  five  Kurdish  rebel  camps  near  the  Iraqi 
border  yesterday,  the  semiofficial  AnatoUanews  agency 
reported  Tbe  offmsive  was  foe  first  reported  use  cff  air  power 
against  Kurdish  guerrillas  since  a cross-border  operation  in 
northern  Iraq  was  launched  to  crack  down  on  rebel  bases  in  May. 

Some  10,000  village  guards,  helping  the  troops  in  their  anti- 
rebel operations,  were  also  chasing  the  guerrillas  in  the  border 
area  insideTnrkey,  the  agency  said.  The  assistant  governor  cf  the 
Turkish  emergency  rule  region,  said:  “There  is  nocrossbarder 

operation  at  the  moment  and  there  atm^arrylnirwrhintrtaqhoc 
there."  — AP.  Dtyarbaktr. 


Six  climbers  feared  dead 

SIX  people  were  feared  dead  yesterday  mmoontato  accidents  to 
Switzerland,  France  and  Italy,  raising  the  toll  in  the  European 
Alps  to  at  least  43  in  the  past  month. 

French  rescue  authorities  said  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of 

survival  for  three  French  rilmhem  who  went  missing  nn  Mhnt 
Blanc  on  Sunday. 

A Czech  tourist  fell  from  the  Matterhorn  late  to  the  afternoon,  a 
mountain  biker  fell  from  a 4£50ft  height  in  the  central  Swiss  Alps, 
and  a German,  aged  19,  was  killed  tn  Italy's  Dolomites. 

Police  said  the  climber  who  died  to  the  central  Swiss  Alps  on 
Tuesday  was  a 55-year-dld  American, — AP,  Zermatt. 


No  role  for  Sweetie  the  rat 

sWrcKrre,  flipstarnfa  new  international  television  «*•»««  haw 
been  abducted.  The  specially  trained  white  andfewn  rat  was 
stolen  early  yesterday  when  burglars  ransacked  the  Gibson 
Group  film  production  house  in  Wellington. 

Sweetie,  one  of  the  lead  characters  to  Mhror  Mirror,  a chil- 
dren's fantasy  series  made  to  New  Zealand,  “is  a star”,  according 
to  Heidi  Oosterman,  the  art  department  coordinator,  who  added 
that  the  rat  had  been  depressed  recently,  hardly  leaving  her  bed. 
"Something  like  this  could  devastate  her."  She  warned  that 
Sweetie  was  not  true  to  her  name — she  bites. — AP,  Wellington. 


Two  die  in  concert  crush 

TWO  glris  were  suffocated  and  another  107  people  were  injured  at 
the  chaotic  climax  ofalAtto  music  concert  by  Venezuelan  teen 
idols,  Servando  y Florentlno,  attended  by  more  than  twice  tbe 
site's 40.000capacity,  authorities  said  on  yesterday. 

Polity  and  firemen  Warned  nvpi  rrnwfting,  pporplanninghy 

organisers,  and  hysteria  among  tbe  estimated  100,000  ccncert- 
goers  fbr  tbe  deaths  and  injuries.  Some  of  the  injured  youngsters 
were  crushed,  while  others  feinted,  fell  and  were  trampled  inside 
Lima's  Home  Show  park,  witnesses  said. — Reuter.  Lima 


ISRAEL  will  demand  the 
closure  of  a Palestinian 
charity  to  Britain  on  tbe 
grounds  that  it  is  helping 
fund  terrorism  in  tbe 
Middle  East,  a senior  Israeli 
intelligence  source  said 
yesterday. 

The  source  said  the  charity, 
Interpal.  was  controlled  by 
Hamas,  a militant  Islamist 
organisation  which  Israel  be- 
lieves carried  out  the  suicide- 
bombing of  a Jerusalem  mar- 
ket last  week. 

Interpal  nffirfais  denied  the 
allegations  yesterday.  "Our 
money  goes  to  the  poor  and 
needy  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries. We  don’t  want  to  get 
sucked  into  politics,”  said 
Ibrahim  Hewitt,  an  Interpal 
trustee  living  in  Leicester. 
'TPs  outrageous  if  a foreign 
country  is  trying  to  put  pres- 
sure on  a registered  charity 
here.” 

Interpal.  also  known  as  the 
Palestinian  Relief  and  Devel- 


opment Fund,  came  under 
attack  from  Israel  last  year 
for  its  alleged  links  with 
Hamas.  Its  British  accounts 
were  temporarily  frozen,  but 

after  a twomonth  Investiga- 
tion, the  Charity  Commission 
gave  Interpal  a clean  bill  of 
health  in  May  1996. 

‘They  were  well  organised 
and  we  found  no  evidence  of 
any  donation  that  could  not 
be  accounted  fbr,  or  that  had 
been  given  for  political 
reasons,”  the  commission’s 
1996  annual  report  said,  add- 
ing that  Interpal’s  trustees 
and  staff  appeared  to  be  "mo- 
tivated by  faith  and  altruism 
| rather  than  fenatlcism". 

Israeli  intelligence  says  the 
commission’s  investigation 
was  superficial. 

It  insists  that  Interpal  is 
Hamas's  main  financier  in 
the  West,  not  only  raising 
funds  but  also  nhwnnriiiwg  do- 
nations from  wealthy  Mus- 
lims in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in 


| the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

An  Israeli  intelligence 
! source  said  Israel  had  asked 
the  British  government  to 
shot  Interpal  last  year,  but 
was  told  there  were  "political 
obstacles". 

“if  you  give  money  to 
organisations  that  kin  people 
who  aren’t  British,  then 


Interpal  workers  said  they 
raised  about  £1  million  last  .fi- 
nancial year,  which  was  used 
to  fond  40  to  50  charities  in 
the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip.  They  said  they  could 
not  release  the  names  of  the 
charities  without  their 
permission. 

i Mr  Hewitt  said  It  was  possr 


‘If  s like  the  difference  between  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  IRA,’ said  a trustee 


that's  OK  it  seems,”  the  offi- 
cial gain.  "We  have  asked  fbr 
this  to  be  dealt  with  several 
times.  We  are  going  to  ask 
again  to  the  wake  of  the 
bombing.” 

An  Israeli  foreign  ministry 
nfflrfai  was  Tmahie  to  confirm 
yesterday  whether  a request 
to  close  Interpal  would  be 
submitted  through  diplomatic 
channels. 


file  that  some  of  Interpal’s 
beneficiaries  In  the  Palestin- 
ian territories  bad  been  estab- 
lished by  Hamas,  but  argued 
that  TTamag  pins  a . large 

social  welfare  and  religious 
network:  separate  from  its 
military  wing,  Xzz  el-Deen  al- 
Qassam. 

“Its  like  the  difference  be- 
tween Sinn  Fein  and  the 
IRA,”  Mr  Hewitt  said. 


Since  Its  emergence  in  1988, 
Hamas  has  built  its  support 
base  on  social  welfare  societ- 
ies and  mosques.  It  refected 
the  secular  nationalism  of 
Yasser  Arafet’s  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organisation  (PLOJ, 
and  opposes  the  1993.  Oslo 
peace  accords  with  Israel. 

Israel  rfaima  that  much  of 
the  money  donated  to  Hamas- 
run  charity  organisations  is 
diverted  to  the  families  of 
Hamas  fighters,  living;  im- 
prisoned or  dead,  or  siphoned 
directly  to  al-Qftssam,  which 
has  taken  responsibility  for 
10  bombing  and  shooting  inci- 
dents since  1991 

Israeli  Intelligence  admits, 
however,  that  it  does  not  have 
conclusive  evidence  that 
Hamas  was  behind  last 
week's  market  bombing,, 
which  killed  13  people.  The 
remains  of  the  two  suicide 
bombers  have  still  not  been 
identified,  nor  have  the  explo- 
sives used. 


The  intelligence  services 
suspect  Hamas  principally  be- 
cause  the  two  other  possible 
suspects,  Islamic  Jihad  and 
the  Lebanese-based  HbbuK 
lah,  have  both  denied 
responsibility. 

The  call  for  Interpal’s  clo- 
sure is  one  of  a serin  of  secu- 
rity and  punitive  measures  Is- 
rael has  taken  aimed  at 
forcing  Mr  Arafat.  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority  president;  to: 
crack  down  on  Islamic  mili- 
tants. Israel  has  sealed  off  Pal- 
estlnian-run  areas  and  with- 
held tax  and  tariff  payments 
owed  to  the  authority. 

Despite  appeals  from  Jor- 
dan’s Crown  Prince  Hasson 
yesterday  during  a peace- 
making visit  to  Jerusalem, 
the  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  said  be 
would  not  relent  until  the  au- 
thority had  met  "its  obliga- 
tions” to  fight  terrorism.  "We 
stand  by  our  measures,"  he 
said. 


Charity  puts  faith 
in  Kenyan  voters 


Mir  undocked 

RUSSIA'S  troubled  apace  station  Mir  undocked  yesterday  from 
Us  Progress  supply  ship  to  make  room  for  a relief  crew,  due  to 
arrive  today,  an  official  at  mission  control  said. 

The  Progress  T-35  delivered  oxygen,  food,  water  and  tools  to 
Mir  on  July  7 after  the  space  station  collided  with  a previous 
supply  ship.  The  Progress  will  orbit  the  Earth  until  August  15, 
when  the  departure  of  tbe  present  crew wffl  allow  it  to  redock  with 
Mir.  — Reuter,  Moscow. 


Sony  scientists1  pet  project 


More  than  1,000  doves  fly  over  the  cenotaph  and  A-bomb  Dome  in  Hiroshima,  Japan,  yesterday  during  the  52nd  annual 
memorial  service  for  the  200,000  second  world  war  victims  of  the  atomic  bombs  photograpkyoshdcazutsiwo 


Colonial  drama  at  the  Paris  Empire 

Let  us  in,  let  us  out . . . Alex  Duval  Smith  on  the  islanders  who  |- jgJJ  Fjgjjg  «etghuc  of 
are  making  opposite  demands  about  their  independence  8eem  17  com*-  The  se- 


This  pet  robot  playing  with  a ball,  is  the  first  brainchild  of 
Sony's  new  D-21  Laboratory,  an  entertainment  engineering 
section  of  the  Japanese  multinational  charged  with  making 
robots  that  can  be  loved  by  human  beings’ 


o 


This  Life's  hard-living,  bad- 
mouthed  lawyer,  Anna,  is 
more  like  an  eighties 
throwback  than  a woman 
with  a serious  future. 
Nineties  role  model? 
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F BENCH  foreign  minis- 

I—  try  officials  were  yea- 
I terday  wishing  they 
could  redraw  the  world 
map,  as  protesters  in 
French  Guiana  renewed 
calls  for  independence  as  a 
second  Indian  Ocean,  tefawa 
asked  to  be  recolonised. 

In  Paris  — which,  since 
the  handover  of  Hong 
Kong,  administers  Europe’s 
largest  empire  — officials 
found  themselves  calling 
for  respect  of  the  “laws  of 
the  republic”  as  police  and 
independence  activists 
dashed  In  French  Guiana. 
The  protesters  were  angry 
that  an  Independence 

leader  had  been  placed  in 

pre-trial  detention,  accused 
of  assaulting  & policeman 
during  riots  In  April. 

But  in  response  to  the 
raising  of  tricolore  flags  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  island  of 
Moheli  — which  Is  part  of 
the  Comoros  — the  foreign 
ministry  repeated  its  state- 
ment that  “France  respects 
the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Islamic  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  the  Comoros". 

Earlier  this  week,  they 
issued  the  same  formula 


| after  the  neighbouring 
I island  of  Anjouan  declared 

! itself  “nfWirlaHy  m^ttwoha^ 

to  France”,  22  years  after 
joining  the  republic. 

There  was,  nevertheless, 
some  relief  in  Paris  after 
the  Organisation  of  African 
Unity  offered  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  government  of 
Comoros  and  secessionists 
on  Mohdli  and  Anjonan. 

“We  rejoice  that  the  OAU 
has  decided  to  amraint  a 
special  envoy  to  the  Como- 
ros, as  Comoran  author!- 1 
ties  had  called  for,  in  order  I 
to  help  this  country  find  a 1 
lasting  solution  to  the  cri- 
sis bora  from  the  situation 
on  the  island  of  Anjouan,” 
a foreign  ministry  spokes- 
man said. 

At  odds,  both  in  French 
Guiana  — a Sooth  Ameri- 
can former  prison  colony — 
and  in  the  two  Comoros  is- 
lands, is  money. 

Guiana,  whose  150,000  po- 
pulation makes  it  France's 
biggest  dSpartement,  benefits 
from  all  social  advantages 
that  come  with  being 
French  — free  education, 
subsidised  health  care  and  a 
minimum  wage.  After  320 


years  serving  France,  most 
latterly  as  a launch  pad  for 
Ariane  rockets,  it  wants  crut. 

State  radio  said  indepen- 
dence demonstrators  In 
Guiana  had  tried  to  set  fire 
to  the  town’s  central  police 


station  and  electricity  was 
cut  in  some  areas.  There 
were  no  immediate  reports 
of  injuries  as  paramilitary 
riot  police  used  tear  gas  to 
disperse  several  hundred 
demonstrators  who  had 
camped  in  front  of  the 
courthouse. 

The  people  of  Moheli  and 
Aqjouan  voted  for  indepen- 
dence from  France  in  1975 
and  became  part  of  an  Ig- 


James  McKinley 

in  Nairobi  profiles 
the  woman  who  is 
defying  the  odds 
and  taking  on  Moi 

CHARITY  KaiuM  Ngilu 

will  never  forget  the 
day  she  became  a poli- 
tician. She  was  washing 
dishes  in  her  kitchen  In  Ki- 
tut,  about  75  miles  east  of 
the  Kenyan  capital,  Nai- 
robi, when  she  saw  a group 
of  women  approaching  the 
back  - door  carrying 
branches. 

Most  were  members  of  a 
local  women's  association 
with  which  she  had  worked 
to  build  better  water  sys- 
tems and  fc— clinics  in 
the  town.  One  of  the  women 
knocked  on  the  door.  Mrs 
Ngiln  came  out,  drying  her 

hands  OH  an  apron  The 

women  told  her.  they 
wanted  her  to  run  for  par- 
liament in  Kenya’s  first 
multiparty  elections. 

*T  said.  “You  are  joking, 
you  are  crazy*,”  recalled 
Mrs  Ngtto.  aged  45. 

That  was  five  years  ago. 
Mrs  Ngilu  beat  the  govern- 
ing party’s  MP  In  an  un- 
usual grass-roots  uprising 
against  the  government 
and  has  since  become  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi,  up- 1 
braiding  his  ministers  for 
doing  little  or  nothing  for 
the  poor,  especially  women. 

She  took  her  crusade  a 
step  further  last  month 
when  she  announced  she 
would  stand  for  the  presi- 
dency, in  elections  expected 
later  this  year. 

Her  idealism  may  not  be 
misplaced.  Although  Mr 
Mol  has  been  in  power 
since  1978,  some  political 
strategists  believe  she  has  a 
chance  of  winning  if  she 
manages  to  reach  a run-off 
election  with  the  president 
Three  days  after  Mrs  Ngi- 
ln’s announcement,  she 
was  attacked  by  thugs  with 
machetes  following  a rally 
in  her  home  district 
The  government  denies 
that  its  agents  orchestrated 
the  attack,  but  Mrs  Ngilu 
claims  her  attackers  were 
from  tbe  youth  wing  of  the 
governing  party,  the  Kenya 


African  National  Union. 
“These  are  government 
people.”  she  said.  “Because 
after  that  I received  a 
threatening  phone  call.  The 
man  said.  ‘So.  you  are  still 
running  for  this  after  what 
happened  on  Saturday’.” 

Mrs  Ngilu  said  she 
learned  the  virtue  In  stand- 
ing up  fbr  one’s  beheft 
from  her  father,  a strong- 
willed  minister  in  the  Eben- 
ezer  Gospel  Church. 

She  studied  business  ad- 
ministration at  college  and 
after  graduation  started  a 
bakery  and  a plumbing- 
supply  company,  both  of 
which  became  successful 
enterprises.  She  la  married, 
with  three  children.  ■ 

Mrs  Ngilu  became  in- 
creasingly disturbed  by  the 
conditions  In  Kitui.  She 
raised  money  to  build  wells 
and  water-supply  systems, 
so  women  would  not  have 
to  carry  water  for  miles. 

She  also  helped  to  .bufld 
health  clinics  because  she 
was  shocked  that  people 
were  dying  of  treatable  dis- 
eases while  politicians 
spent  large  sums  on  the 
trappings  of  power. 

She  said  It  was  outrage  at 
the  Indignities  of  poverty 
that  led  her  to  agree  to 
stand  for  office  In  1992,  and 
the  same  anger  is  motivat- 
ing her  presidential  bid. 

“I  had  to  carry  water  on 
my  back,  and  my  daughter 
will  have  to  do  the  same,” 
she  said.  “The  poverty  goes 
In  a vicious  cycle.  1 can 
speak  with  authority  and 
say  that  I know  that  should 
not  happen  today  In  our 
country. 

“Instead  of  Moi  putting 
priorities  right,  he  spends  a 
colossal  sum  of  960  million 
(£38  million}  to  buy  himself 
a presidential  jet.  He 
spends  870  million  to  build 
an . airport  in  his  home- 
town. Then  he  has  the  au- 
dacity to  go  in  front  of 
women  to  say.  Tlease  vote 
for  me'."  — New  York 
Times. 

• Pro-reform  activists  gave 
Mr  Mol  until  today  to  agree 
to  negotiations  or  free  a 
general  strike.  The  ultima- 
tum was  made  on  Tuesday 
by  opposition  figures,  22 
religious  leaders  and  the 
executive  council  of  the 
National  Convention  As- 
sembly, the  organisation 
seeking  the  reforms. 


lamlc  Federal  Republic  of 
three  islands  which  has 
since  seen  17  coups.  The  se- 
cessionists rinhn  that  tha 
main  Island,  Grande  Co- 
moro, has  been  favoured 
over  Mohdli  and  Anjouan. 

The  200,000  Moh&Uens 
and  Anjonanais  who  hardy 
scrape  a living  cultivating 
cloves,  vanilla  and  ylang- 
ylang,  have  begun  leaving 
their  coral  Islands  on 
makeshift  rafts  in  the  hope 
of  landing  In  .neighbouring 
Mayotte,  which  remained 
French  after  197B. 

The  French  navy  vessel. 
La  Boudeuse,  began  patrol- 
ling international  waters 
off  tbe  Comoros  amid 
reports  of  a feared  influx  of 
boat  people. 

The  secessionist  activity 
in  the  Comoros  comes  as 
France  has  signalled  its  de- 
sire to  scale  down-  Its 
hands-on  post-colonial 
presence  In  Africa.  Last 
week,  the  defence  minister, 
Alain  Richard,  said  France 
would  cut  its  troops  in  Af- 
rica by  at  least  a quarter. 

Observers  said  It  demon- 
strated France’s  uneasy 
relationship  with  Its  cur- 
rent and  former  colonies. 
“The  utopia  which  consists 
of  only  half  cutting  the  um- 
bilical cord  has  floun- 
dered.” wrote  Liberation, 


AfaxlNfirar  Smith  Id  Paris  ‘ 


ESANCe  hit  baric  yester- 
■ day  against  the  latest  bout 
of  Francophobia  by  enlisting 
foe  novelist  Julian  Barnes  to 
its  cause  and  pointing  out 
that  it  provides  a happy  home 
for  two  Hong  Kong  dogs  flee- 
ing British  quarantine  laws. 

Contrite  and  hurt  after 
reports  that  Britons  love 
France  but  hate,  die  French, 
tourism  nffirinic  said  their 
country  cannot  be  that  bad 
since  10  million  rosbtfs  vis- 
tted  last  year  and  60,000  have 
bought  holiday  homes  in  Dor- 
dogne, Normandy  and  Pro- 
vence. 

Mr  Barnes,  writing  in  the 
rightwing  newspaper  Le  Fi- 
garo, begged  the  French  not 
to  change;  "The  Germans  find 
YOU  dirty.  The  English  Anri 
you  disorganised.  Should  you 
therefore  become  more  Ger- 
man? Certainly  not  If  we 
could  not  moan,  we  would  not 
fed  superior." 

fiv  a separate  article,  Le  Fi- 
garo pointed  out  that  Whisky 
and  Soda,  the  terriers  belong- 
ing to  the  former  Hong  Kong 
governor,  Chris  Patten,  had 
been  given  a warm  welcome 
in  the  Tam  village  of  Saint- 
Martin-Lagufepie,  despite 
their  Norfolk  lineage 

It  added  that  Diana,  Prin- 


In  an  unhelpful  attempt  to 
educate  restaurateurs  and  ho- 
teliers In  the  ways  of  foreign 
visitors,  file  authors  outlined 
the  characteristics  of  each  of 
the  16  nationalities  Britons, 
they  said,  were  uncommuni- 
cative, distant  sarcastic,  indi- 
vidualistic mid  formal. 
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WHEN  the  last 
American 
troops  pull  out 
of  the  former . 
Panama  Canal 
zone,  on  December  31  1999. 
they  will  be  leaving  behind 
more  than  just  a fading  mem- 
ory of  military  occupation. 

Panamanians  will  inherit 
tens  of  thousands  or  rounds  of 

unexploded  munitions  — 

which  the  Pentagon  believes 

are  impractical  to  remove 

and  what  environmentalists 
say  is  a huge  toxic  waste 
problem  stemming  from  the 
testing  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  United  States  army's 
Southern  Command  (South- 
corn),  based  in  Panama,  in- 
sists that  it  applies  “the  high- 
est  environmental 


standards”,  it  says  installa- 
tions already  handed  back  to 
J™5*  are  “free  from  any 
nazard  to  human  health  and 
safety". 

Nick  Morgan,  an  environ- 
mental consultant,  acknowl- 
Mges  that  South  com  has  a 
very  active  environmental 
programme". 

« T**  ke  adds  that  there  are 
a large  number  of  additional 
toxic  and  hazardous  sites 
which  have  not  been  identi- 
ties and  which  are  not  being 
cleaned  up". 

The  issue  hit  the  hMrtUn^ 
in  Panama  recently  after  Rick 
Stauber,  an  environmental 
consultant  hired  by  the  US 
military  to  assess  the  danger 
from  unexploded  munitions, 
complained  that  he  had  been 


Phil  Gunson  reports  on  the  ticking  timebomb  left  behind  by  the 
Pentagon  and  the  danger  it  poses  to  people  and  the  environment 


prevented  from  carrying  out 

oo-eite  inspections. 

"They  did  not  want  to  find 
the  true  extent  of  the  contami-  i 
nation,”  he  says.  “They  just  | 
wanted  to  present  a piece  of 
paper.” 

Southcom,  which  has  more 
than  6,000  troops  at  10  instal- 
lations In  Panama,  insists  the 
problem  is  confined  to  “about 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  train- 
ing range  area”,  and  that  the 
danger  zones  are  “posted  with 
conspicuous  signs  prohibit- 
ing entry". 

John  Lindsay-Poland,  of  the 
US-based  pacifist  group  Fel- 


lowship of  Reconciliation, 
which  has  *»>*«*"  up  the  issue, 
says:  “It’s  an  odd  thing  for 
them  to  say.  Their  own  study 
includes  maps  showing  ‘en- 
croachment* by  Panamanians 
In  those  same  areas.” 

The  Panamanian  govern- 
ment says  21  people  have  died 
after  coming  into  contact 
with  unexploded  munitions. 
For  years,  civilians  have  been 
trespassing  on  the  firing 
ranges,  to  hunt,  plant  crops  or 
And  scrap  metal  for  recycling. 

“Once  these  things  revert 
to  Panama,  the  danger  win  be 
much  greater,"  says  Mr  Lind- 


say-Foland.  Even  by  South- 
corn's  assessment,  the  danger 
areas  Hmramt  to  almost  10,000 
acres. 

Despite  official  denials, 
critics  also  insist  that  as 
recently  as  two  years  ago 
Southcom  was  tipping  toxic 
waste  into  landfills  which 
may  have  leaked  into  the 
water  table. 

But  a Pentagon  report,  de- 
classified in  1993,  also  indi- 
cates that  chemical  weapons 
have  been  stored,  tested  and 
even  dumped  on  Panamanian 
soiL 

In  the  1940s,  toxic  agents 


such  as  mustard  gas  were 
tested  on  Oilman  subjects  on 
San  josfr  island  in  Panama's 
Perlas  archipelago  by  the  US, 
r^madian  and  British  armed 
forces. 

At  already  handed 

back  to  Panama,  including 
the  Rio  Hato  air  base  and 
France  Field  airport  in  the 
city  of  Colfin.  some  suspect 
there  may  still  be  unexploded 
munitions  or  chemical 
dumps. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1977 
Panama  treaties  and 

the  United  Nations  chemical 
weapons  convention,  the  US 


is  required  to  remove  any 

I COtttam I nation 

But  in  the  case  of  the  moni- 
tions, Washington  cites  the 
phrase  "insofar  as  may  be 
practicable",  Included  in  the 
canal  treaties'  reference  to 
the  clean-up. 

“In  a nutshell,  the  way  the 
technology  is  now,  you  can't 
clear  the  firing-range  area 
without  destroying  the  envi- 
ronment,” says  a US  embassy 
spokesman. 

Much  of  the  area  concerned 
is  hilly  jungle. 

“The  central  impact  area  is 
heavily  contaminated  and 
would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  clean  up,"  says  Nick 

Morgan. 

“But  methods  exist  that 
could  be  used  for  cleaning 


Other  areas  a square  kilo- 
metre at  a time,  allowing  the 
jungle  to  grow  back.” 

In  April,  Panama  sent  a 
"memorandum  of  under- 
standing" to  the  US  govern- 
ment, requesting  full  disclo- 
sure and  a promise  from 
Washington  not  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  problem  in  1999. 

So  for,  Washington  has  only 
offered  to  set  up  a bilateral 
commission,  which  critics 
say  would  ■ consist  largely  of 
non-experts  with  little  time  to 
devote  to  the  issue. 

Meanwhile,  as  Panama's 
population  and  economy 
grow,  the  risk  will  become 
greater. 

| This  problem  will  last  a 
minimum  of  20  years,"  says 
Mr  Stauber.  “Maybe  longer." 


KOREAN  AIR  CRASH:  As  experts  sift  for  clues  to  why  more  than  200  perished,  rescuers  tell  how  they  pulled  free  the  last  survivors 

Flight 
801: 

What 
went 
wrong? 


Ed  VuUtany  In  Washington 

INVESTIGATORS  and  res- 
cue workers  yesterday 
began  the  grim  reckoning  | 
in  the  wake  of  the  crash  of  | 
Korean  Air  flight  SOI  on 
Guam,  trying  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disaster. 

Shortly  after  dark,  the  civil- 
ian-military rescue  operation 
announced  there  were  “no 
more  survivors".  By  night- 
fall, 31  of  the  254  passengers 
were  still  alive,  although  two 
were  critically  injured.  Fbur 
others  had  survived  the  crash 
but  died  of  wounds,  and  70 
bodies  had  been  taken  to  a 
makeshift  mortuary. 

"We  were  getting  there,  and 
people  were  just  screaming;” 
a police  officer,  C-arlos 
R omnn,  said.  “We  wanted  to 
help  everybody,  but  we 
couldn't.” 

The  scenes  at  the  crash  site 
yesterday  were  extraordinary 
,-ind  disturbing,  with  grieving 
people  allowed  to  roam  the 
wreckage  and  mingle  with 
rescue  workers,  investigators 
and  camera  crews  while  the 
bodies  of  their  relatives  were 
cut  free  from  the  dismem- 
bered bulk  of  the  plane. 

Hong  Hyon  Song,  from 
Seoul,  described  wrenching  a 
woman  from  the  wreckage, 
l Hit  added  that  Ore  had  pre- 
vented him  freeing  small  chil- 
dren  trapped  in  the  inferno: 
■■I  shouted  Into  the  wreckage 
asking  if  anybody  was  alive, 
and  children  shouted  for  help. 

1 asked  how  many,  and  they 
said  ‘four'.  1 couldn't  get  back 
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Meena  Park  pats  the  dog  belonging  to  her  young  niece 
Tiffany,  who  was  on  the  jet  photograph:  susan  sterner 

Family  mourns 
for  second  time 


Rescuers  work  at  the  crash  scene  In  Guam,  where  relatives  of  the  dead  wandered  as  bodies  were  pulled  from  the  wreckage  photograph:  norman  taruc 


in  because  the  fire  was  caus- 
ing explosions.” 

Among  the  first  rescuers 
was  the  governor  erf*  Guam, 
Carl  Gutierrez,  who  described 
saving  an  n-year-old  Japa- 
nese girl  and  dissuading  her 
freon  going  back  into  the  blaze 
for  her  mother. 

The  girl's  father  is  flying  to 
Guam,  and  Mr  Gutierrez  said: 
“I  Just  want  to  meet  him  and 
take  him  to  his  daughter, 
then  they  will  stay  at  Govern- 
ment House.” 

The  governor  also  des- 
cribed the  dramatic  rescue  of 
the  two  last  recovered  survi- 
vors — a mother  and  daugh- 
ter who  had:  been  trapped  in : 


the  shredded  cockpit  for  five 
hours.  “They  simply  would 
not  let  go  of  each  other/'  he 
said. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were 
Koreans,  of  whom  many  were 
going  to  Guam  for  their 
honeymoon.  One  bride,  Cho 
Kyui  Yang,  aged  29,  sat  sob- 
bing, her  face  buried  in  her 
lap.  repeating  “My  husband” 
like  a mantra.  Fourteen  pas- 
sengers were  US  citizens. 

A team  from  the  US 
National  Transport  Safety 
Board  (NTSB)  was  gathering 
evidence  that  might  ggpiafri 
the  cause  of  the  crash.  A 
report  by  US  naval  sources 
that  there  had  been  a fire  or 


fireball  aboard  before  the  pDot 
lost  radio  contact  remained 
unconfirmed,  and  no  eyewit- 
nesses  mentioned  such  a fire. 

Investigators  were  focusing 
on  three  Tnwin  channels  of  in- 
quiry: mechanical  or  engine 
failure;  culpable  faults  in  the 
equipment  and/or  control 
tower  team  on  the  ground; 
and  human  error — the  possi- 
bility that,  as  a former  NTSB 
director.  Vernon  Grose,  said: 
“He  just  landed  low."  Terror- 
ism has  so  for  been  ruled  out 

Among  fo**  details  will 
most  concern  NTSB  investi- 
gators wiD  be  that  the  “glide 
slope”  instrument  that  guides 
a pilot  on  to  the  runway  In 


bad  weather  had  been  out  of 
order  at  Guam  airport  for 
three  weeks. 

The  NTSB’s  director,  Jim 
Hall,  focused  on  the  recent 
replacement  of  the  control 
tower  team  at  Guam  — staff 
employed  by  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Authority  had  left,  and 
the  weak  been  put  out  to  pri- 
vate contract ‘T  shall  be  look- 
ing very  bard  at  their  train- 
ing and  proficiency,”  he  said. 

The  search  for  signs  of  a 
mechanical  or  engine  fonure 
aboard  the  plane  was  only  in 
its  earliest  stages,  with  both 
black  boxes  now  recovered 
from  the  wreck  and  flown  to 
Washington  for  analysis. 


Inevitably,  attention  was 
also  trained  on  Korean  Air, 
which  said  it  kept  no  records 
of  its  accident  rate.  But  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Interna- 
tional Airline  Passengers  As- 
sociation said  the  company's 
accident  rate  was  needy  four 
times  the  global  average. 

Airline  experts  in  the  US 
rallied  to  the  defence  of  the 
Boeing  747,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  KA  801  crash  comes 
only  days  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  FBI  from  the  in- 
vestigation into  that  of  TWA 
800  off  New  York  last  year, 
with  no  survivors  — weigh- 
ing the  case  heavily  towards 
mechanical  failure. 


Bobo  rah  Hastings 
In  Glendale,  California 

Meena  Park  has  felt 
this  anguish  before. 
Fourteen  years  after 
her  husband  was  killed 
when  a Soviet  missile 
downed  a Korean  airliner, 
Ms  Park  found  herself  wait- 
ing again  to  hear  the  fate  of 
relatives  feared  dead  in  an- 
other Korean  plane  crash. 

Her  youngest  sister,  Mee- 
jin  Park  Lee.  and  her  niece, 

< Tiffany  Kang,  aged  eight, 
were  among  the  254  people 
aboard  Korean  Air  flight 
801,  which  crashed  in 
Guam  early  yesterday. 

Nine  of  Ms  Lee's  in-laws 
were  also  on  the  flight,  all 
of  them  headed  to  the  Pa- 
cific island  from  Seoul. 
South  Korea,  for  a five-day 
vacation.  Tiffany  had  gone 
to  Seoul  by  herself  to  spend 
the  summer  with  relatives. 
It  was  not  clear  if  any  of  Ms 
Park’s  family  had  survived. 

“What  else?"  she  sobbed. 
Her  husband  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1983,  when  Korean 
Airlines  flight  007  strayed 
Into  Soviet  air  space  and 
was  shot  down.  All  269 


people  on  board  died. 
Korean  Air  dropped 
“lines"  from  its  name  after 
the  crash. 

Ms  Park,  Tiffany  and  her 
mother,  Kelly  Kang,  live  in 
Glendale,  a suburb  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Ms  Kang,  who  worked  as 
a flight  attendant  for  the 
airline  for  11  years,  said 
that  hours  after  the  crash, 
the  families  of  passengers 
were  still  waiting  for  news. 

“When  I call  the  800  num- 
ber, they  say  call  back.  But 
the  line  is  always  busy,”  Ms 
Park  said.  “Fourteen  years 
ago,  they  released  the 
names  after  12  hours.  X 
would  have  hoped  they 
could  have  improved  since 
then.” 

The  list  of  passengers  was 
released  about  12  hours 
after  the  crash,  and  in- 
cluded “Diffony  Kang"  and 
“Meejin  Park".  The  list  did 
not  name  the  survivors. 

The  airline  wants  family 
members  to  fly  to  Seoul, 
but  Ms  Park  and  Ms  Kang 
want  to  go  to  Guam.  “I  told 
them  I could  give  them  a 
band,"  Ms  Park  said.  “And 
I would  help  them  dig  in 
the  mud."  — AP. 


Hanging  judges  battle  against  ‘liberal’  bench 


Christopher  Reed 

THE  life  of  the  convicted 
murderer  and  rapist 
Thomas  Martin 
Thompson  — who  has  been 
on  Death  Row  for 17  years 
— has  become  the  focus  of  a 
judicial  and  political  dis- 
pute over  executions  In  the 
United  States. 

Six  hours  before  his 
-.cheduled  execution  on 
Tuesday.  Thompson,  aged 
42.  was  saved  from  death  by 


lethal  injection  In  Califor- 
nia's San  Quentin  prison. 

. The  regional  federal  ap- 
peals court,  the  9th  circuit, 
voted  by  seven  to  four  for  a 
review  of  the  case  because 
of  alleged  errors  In  the 
original  trial.  The  seven 
judges  In  fov our  were  ap- 
| pointed  by  Democrats  and 
the  four  against  by 
Republicans. 

The  case  will  now  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Wash- 
ington, where  there  Is  ap- 
parent animosity,  towards 
the  “liberal  wing”  of  the  9th 


circuit  court.  That  court  has 
recentiy  had  28  of  lte  29  rul- 
ings overturned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  case  against  Thomp- 
son, a former  boat  repair- 
man with  no  previous  con- 
victions, is  open  to  serious 
legal  doubts.  He  has  consis- 
tently proclaimed  his  inno- 
cence. 

Politicians  In  Congress 
who  favour  the  death  pen- 
alty have  passed  a law  lim- 
iting convicted  murderers 
to  a single  federal  appeal. 
In  Thompson's  one,  the 


regional  court  appears  to 
be  defying  the  law  — and 
Ignoring  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  had  already 
rejected  an  appeal. 

These  legal  technicali- 
ties, and  the  warring  fac- 
tions in  Washington,  are 
obscuring  genuine  doubts 
about  the  case. 

Thompson  was  found 
guilty  in  1981  of  raping  and 
stabbing  to  death  Ginger 

yictechli,  aged  20,  at  the 
home  in  Newport  Beach  he 
shared  with  her  former 
lover,  David  Leitch. 


Thompson’s  defence  ac- 
cuses the  prosecution  of 
concealing  important  evi- 
dence in  his  favour. 

. Mr  Leitch,  who  was  later 
jailed,  had  told  a parole 
board  that  he  walked  in  on 
the  couple  as  they  were 
having  consensual  sex. 
Thompson  claims  that  after 
having  intercourse  he  was 
overcome  by  drugs  and 
drink  and  passed  out. 

Two  jurors  wbo  voted  to 
execute  him  have  changed 
their  minds  after  hearing 
defence  arguments. 


Cash-strapped  islands 
face  coalition  after  poll 


Black  Aids  patients  get  ‘inferior  treatment’ 


Joanna  Coles  In  Hew  York 

ON  THE  comer  of  Har- 
lem’s 125th  Street,  where 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Street 
meets  Malcolm  X Boulevard, 
Dolores  Norman  and  Melody 
Potter  arc  handing  out  con- 
doms and  leaflets  warning 
against  HIV.  It  is  not  the  easi- 
est of  tasks. 

"If  this  was  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage they'd  listen  to  us,”  says 
Ms  Norman.  "But  when 
you're  in  Harlem  they  flunk 
you've  singled  them  out. 
They're  like,  *Hey.  why  you 
alvine  this  to  me,  yon  think  I 
took  like  I need  this?*  They 
take  it  personally” 

The  two  women  carry  on 
because  they  know  how  much 
the  advice  Is  needed  among 
black  mid  Hispanic  communi- 
ties. One  in  five  Americans 
infected  with  HIV  Uvts  in 
New  York,  and  two-thirds  of 
them  are  people  of  colour. 


Seven  years  ago  Aids  was  a 
“gay  disease”  and  no  one 
warned  Ms  Norman  or  Ms 
Potter  that  black  heterosex- 
ual women  were  at  risk.  They 
were  both  infected  in  1990. 

“It  still  hurts  an  a dally 
basis,”  says  Ms  Norman,  now 
aged  30.  “I  felt  my  life  had 
ended.  It  had  no  more  mean- 
ing, until  1 came  here,  to  Har- 
lem United,  and  it  gave  me  a 
purpose  to  live." 

Harlem  United  is  a smell 
Aids  care  centre  that  caters 
exclusively  for  black  and  His- , 
panic  people  — ethnic  groups ' 
that  have  traditionally 
received  less  medical  atten- 
tion than  whites. 

A new  three-year  study  of 
700  patients  lor  Columbia  Uni- 
versity’s School  of  Public 
Health,  found  whites  were  for 
more  likely  than  people  of 
odour  to  have  access  to  the 
Tpedtctnes  that  have  revolu- 
tionised Aids  treatment 

The  stud?,  the  most  exten- 


sive completed  in  the  United 
States,  found  33  per  cent  of 
whites  said  they  had  used  a 
cocktail  of  drugs  including 
protease  inhibitors,  which 
are  now  recommended  in  fed- 
eral guidelines.  Only  12  per 
cent  of  black  patients  and 
19  per  cent  of  Hlspanics 
reported  using  them. 

It  also  reveals  that  men  in- 
fected through  homosexual 
sex  are  twice  as  likely  to 
receive  protease  inhibitors 
than  women  or  straight  men 
infected  through  straight  sex 
or  intravenous  drug  use. 

•This  study  clearly  shows 
the  discrepancies  that  many 
of  us  have  been  concerned 
about,"  says  Ronald  Johnson, 
New  York's  coordinator  of 
Aids  policy. 

But  Jo  Pressley,  a director 
of  Harlem  United,  says:  “If 
this  disease  was  as  dominant 
among  whites  as  it  is  among 
blacks,  you  wouldn’t  see  as 
many  glitches.” 


Reuter  in  Honiara, 
Solomon  lalande 


THIS  scattered  Sooth  Pa- 
cific archipelago  went  to 
the  polls  yesterday,  but 
with  islands  stretching  over 
870  miles  of  ocean,  final  votes 
will  not  be  counted  for  a 
week. 

Officials  said  the  bulk  of  the 
£625,000  election  budget  will 
go  on  hiring  motorised 
canoes  and  aircraft  to  reach 
the  for-flung,  mountainous 
and  Jungle-covered  islands. 

The  prime  minister,  Solo- 
mon Mamaloni,  faces  little  op- 
position and  is  expected  to  se- 
cure a fourth  term.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1994  in  a 

parliamentary  vote,  after  los- 
ing such  a vote  after  the  May 
1993  election,  in  which  his 
party  gained  the  most  seats 
but  fell  short  of  a controlling 
majority. 

Analysts  said  the  charis- 
matic Mr  Mamaloni  is  likely 
to  be  forced  into  another 
shaky  coalition  government. 
His  National  Unity  party  is 
expected  to  win  up  to  20  seats 
in  a new  50-seat,  one-house 
parliament  after  holding  21 
out  of  47  in  the  old 
parliament 

With  nine  parties  and  360 
candidates,  personality  poli- 
tics dominates,  with  econo- 
mic management  and  politi- 
cal corruption  the  only 
issues. 

The  Solcracm  islands,  a for- 
mer British  protectorate  and 
scene  of  fierce  land  and  naval 
battles  between  Japan  and  the 
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Allies  in  the  second  world  war, 
have  one  of  the  weakest  econo- 
mies in  the  South  Pacific,  rely- 
ing on  cocoa,  copra,  fish  and 
timber  exports.  Unlike  other 
island  states,  income  from 
tourism  Is  minimal. 

The  economy  slowed  down 
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Frank  Field  does  a U-turn 

Clarification  is  needed  on  his  welfare  proposals 


FRANK  FIELD  went  down  to  the  West 
country  yesterday  and  remained  de- 1 
lightfully  uninhibited.  He  sounded 
more  like  a think  tank  author  than  a ' 
minister.  Far  from  being  wary  of  giving 1 
the  local  social  security  office  more 
autonomy,  he  declared  this  would  be  | 
crucial  if  Labour  was  going  to  deliver 
“the  reforms  that  we  want  to  deliver”. 
The  staff  were  clearly  delighted.  tngtpaA 
of  being  a casualty  station  for  picking 
up  pieces,  they  should  be  given  more 
flexibility  and  discretion.  Dishing  out 
benefits  would  not  be  their  only  role. 
They  should  have  the  right  to  managp 
their  own  welfare  budget  and  transfer, 
for  example,  a 10  per  cent  slice  to  boost 
schools  or  further  education  in  the 
interests  of  the  Government’s  welfare- 
to-work  programme.  Which  liberal 
could  object  to  devolved  power,  flexibil- 
ity and  discretion?  Well,  Frank  Field 
for  one,  in  an  earlier  incarnation. 

Two  decades  ago  Frank  Field  made 
his  name  fitting  discretion  as  the 
director  of  the  Child  Poverty  Action 
Group.  The  1966  Social  Security  Act  had 
finally  established  clear  entitlements 
but  there  was  still  wide  discretion 
within  the  system.  What  this  produced 
were  wide  inequities,  unacceptable 
regional  variations  and  dangerous  op- 
portunities for  social  security  clerks  to 
discriminate  on  grounds  of  lifestyle, 
attitudes  or  race.  As  one  of  the  most 
powerful  pressure  group  leaders  of  the 
1970s,  Frank  Field  helped  forced  a suc- 
cession of  ministers  to  increase  entitle- 
ments, reduce  discretion  and  make  the 
social  security  system  more  account- 
able. The  last  remnants  of  the  Poor 
Law,  under  which  each  parish  set  its 
own  rules  and  rates,  were  finally 
removed  from  the  system.  National  po- 
litical leaders  were  persuaded  that  a 
social  security  system  must  guarantee 
a basic  income  and  seek  to  reduce 
administrative  bias  and  prejudice  to  a 

minimum 


So  how  much  discretion  should  be 
allowed?  A distinction  needs  to  be 
drawn  between  giving  local  offices  the 
right  to  redistribute  welfare  budgets  as 
proposed  by  the  minister  yesterday  and 
the  right  of  an  Individual  claimant  to 
sit  down  with  local  social  security  offi- 
cers and  negotiate  a lump  sum  package 
— equivalent  to  the  expected  annual 
expenditure  on  benefits  and  training 
schemes  — to  be  used  in  the  best  way  to 
promote  their  job  prospects.  The  first 
option  should  be  ruled  out.  It  would 
produce  all  the  unacceptable  variations 
and  injustices  of  the  old  Poor  Law. 
There  would  be  no  accountability. 
Social  security  officers  are  not  elected. 
Deciding  how  much  should  be  spent  on 
social  security  vis-a-vis  education  is  an 
issue  for  Parliament,  not  local  welfare 
administrators.  Indeed,  the  need  for  a 
national  social  security  system  was  rec- 
ognised in  the  recent  devolution  papers: 
neither  Scotland  nor  Wales  are  being 
given  discretion  to  vary  the  rates.  Mr 
Field’s  offer  of  more  autonomy  may 
have  sounded  attractive  to  the  Exeter 
officials,  but  do  they  really  want  to  be 
held  accountable  by  local  people  for  a £5 
reduction  in  the  local  income  support 
rate?  They  face  enough  abuse  already, 
but  at  least  currently  they  can  blame 
national  politicians. 

The  second  option  — individuals  vol- 
untarily negotiating  benefit  and  train- 
ing packages  — which  was  first  floated 
in  a Labour  policy  document  last  sum- 
mer Is  worth  testing  through  pilot 
schemes.  This  would  be  one  way  of 
achieving  more  flexibility.  Another 
would  be  a reformed  Social  Fund, 
which  would  recognise  that  there  are 
special  needs  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances, that  a humane  social  security 
system  should  meet  What  is  needed 
now  Is  more  clarification  from  the  min- 
ister. It’s  good  he  is  still  thinking  the 
unthinkable  but  yesterday’s  thoughts 
were  too  obscure  and  abstruse. 


Dr  Carey  should  be  wary 

The  case  for  disestablishment  will  be  revived  again 


NOT  FOR  the  first  time,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  run  into  trou- 
ble for  speaking  his  mind.  At  a press 
conference  in  Sydney,  he  was  asked  if 
be  thought  Mrs  Parker-Bowles  would 
make  a good  queen.  Most  of  those 
present  no  doubt  expected  that  Dr 
Carey  would  duck  the  question  — the 
Press  had  been  briefed  that  he  wouldn’t ; 
discuss  the  subject  — but  instead  he 
gave  a straight  answer.  While  the  i 
Prince’s  divorce  was  not  an  issue,  he  I 
said,  a remarriage  would  lead  to  a 
“crisis”  for  the  Church. 

For  this  he  has  now  been  repri- 
manded by  Lord  Blake,  a constitutional 
expert  so  eminent  that  some  believe  he 
is  the  constitution,  on  two  particular 
scores.  First,  that  if  Dr  Carey  was  going 
to  say  it,  he  ougiht  to  have  said  it  at 
home;  and  second,  that  in  any  case,  no 
fresh  statement  was  needed.  “If  there 
had  been  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  contemplating 
going  back  on  his  declaration  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  remarry,  that  would 
be  one  thing,”  Lord  Blake  concluded 
“but  there  is  no  evidence  of  that" 

The  first  of  these  charges  — poor 
choice  of  location  — may  be  fair,  but 
the  second  is  plainly  less  so.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  Prince’s  intention  not  to 
remarry  emerged,  mummed  friends  and 
advisers  began  to  water  it  down.  He  had 
said  he  “had  no  intention”,  they  noted; 
he  hadn’t  said  “never”;  and  it  wouldn't 
be  realistic  for  a man  of  bis  age  (he  was 
then  47)  to  be  that  categorical.  Recent 
months  have  been  noisy  with  rumours 


of  shadowy  manoeuvres  featuring  go- 
betweens  as  exotic  as  Peter  Mandelson 
and  Carla  PowelL  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor’s PPS,  Dr  Tony  Wright,  a textbook 
Blair  loyalist,  said  he  did  not  believe 
the  sky  would  fell  in  if  the  Prince 
sought  to  remarry.  Nothing  official  and 
outright  of  course:  only  hints  and 
rumours.  But  that  is  exactly  how  the 
whole  of  the  dismal  saga  of  Charles  and 
Di  and  Camilla  has  been  edged  along 
from  the  start  as  Lord  Blake  has  good 
cause  to  know.  It  was  his  declaration  in 
the  Daily  Mail  in  November  1995  that 
he  now  believed  a divorce  was  the  best 
way  out  which  finally  made  it  dear  that 
this  outcome,  often  denied,  would  now 
happen. 

So  Dr  Carey  has  good  cause  to  be 
wary,  not  just  on  his  own  account  but 
because  there  is  little  doubt  that  much 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  find  it 
unacceptable  that  the  Church's  su- 
preme governor  would  be  a remarried 
divorcee.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Lord 
Blake  also  says,  that  the  Church  could 
not  stop  it  happening,  and  that  public 
opinion  (if  only  after  long  and  assidu- 
ous massage)  would  find  it  supportable. 
The  Established  Church,  however 
would  be  badly,  even  perilously  divid- 
ed: fundamentalists  might  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  Prince  as  head  of  their  Church. 
And  the  case  for  disestablishment,  now 
quiescent,  would  be  revived.  Those  who 
favour  that  outcome,  as  the  Guardian 
does,  would  find  no  problem  with  that 
But  you  can’t  blame  Dr  Carey  for  feel- 
ing queasy  about  it 


Make  way  for  President  Hume 

A one-nation  Irishman  should  beat  off  Dana’s  challenge 


IN  DUBLIN  there  is  whimsy  in  the  air, 
at  the  thought  that  Mary  Robinson 
could  be  succeeded  as  Ireland's  head  of 
state  by  a 1970s  cbanteuse  who  now 
serves  as  a committed  footsoldier  in  the 
American  South’s  Christian  army.  It 
takes  all  kinds  of  everything  to  make  a 
world,  but  Ireland  is  probably  not  yet 
ready  for  President  Dana.  Instead  it 
should  hope  that  current  talk  is  accu- 
rate, and  that  John  Hume  wants  the  job. 

There  will  be  misgivings,  of  course. 
The  London  press  has  never  quite 
warmed  to  the  SDLP  leader,  frequently 
and  unfairly  caricaturing  him  as  sanc- 
timonious or  narcissistic.  Hardline 
Unionist  opinion  will  also  be  wary  of  a 
politician  It  blames  for  legitimising 
Gerry  Adams  and  Sinn  Fein.  Mr 
Hume’s  friends  will  have  their  own 
doubts.  Many  will  worry,  as  the  Irish 
Times  did  yesterday,  how  the  Northern 
Irish,  peace  process  will  fere  without 
one  of  its  most  sage  voices.  His  message 


of  non-violence,  hard-headed  realism 
and  feifh  in  the  human  ability  to 
resolve  conflict  has  been  a rare  point  of 
light  Even  Mr  Hume’s  wife,  Pat,  may 
urge  him  to  think  twice:  she  worries 
about  bis  health,  and  a stiixt  in  Dublin’s 
presidential  palace  hardly  promises  a 
leisurely  retirement 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  a good 
move.  A change  at  the  top  of  the  SDLP, 
which  Mr  Hume  has  led  for  nearly  two 
decades,  should  force  that  party  to  reju- 
venate. Right  now  Sinn  Fein  is  gaining 
ground  as  the  younger,  more  energetic 
force  for  nationalism.  But  its  greatest 
value  would  be  symbolic  If  a northern 
Irishman  can  be  the  acclaimed  choice  of 
the  Republic  it  will  say  much  for  the 
future  of  the  island-  It  win  suggest  that, 
even  while  painful  questions  of  borders, 
sovereignty  and  the  like  are  unre- 
solved, Ireland  can  achieve  something 
deepen  a national  unity  of  the  heart 
John  Hume  is  the  man  to  embody  it 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


^X°,esl  I War  crimes  court  on  trial 


too  much 

HAVING  once  been  a single 
(widowed)  father,  I have 
much  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  aims  of  Families  Need 
Fathers,  but  they  spoil  their 
case  by  absurd  and  exagger- 
ated claims.  Jim  Parton  (Let- 
ters, August  5)  offers  inge- 
nious but  spurious 
arguments.  If  is  an  arbitrary 
convention  that  the  child  of  a 
married  couple  has  the 
father’s  surname.  Da  some 
countries  it  is  now  a legal 
requirement  that,  an  formal 
documents,  a child  carries  a 
double-barrelled  surname, 
though  In  everyday  life  only 
one  name  (usually  the 
father’s)  is  used. 

Jim  Parton  wholly  ignores 
the  fact  that  pregnancy  and 
early  nurturing  is  a major 
undertaring  for  the  mother, 
whereas  fertilisation  is  a mat- 
ter of  a few  minutes.  Then, 
too,  the  identity  of  the  mother 
is  hardly  ever  in  doubt,  but 
paternity  is  often  conjecturaL 
The  simple  solution  for 
single  fathers  who  wish  to 
have  contrail  and  commitment 
over  the  upbringing  of  their 
child  is  to  marry  the  mother 
— if  she  agrees.  Marriage 
(and  divorce,  if  it  comes  to 
that)  is  now  simple  and 
cheap.  Forthcoming  improve- 
ments in  pension  law  also  en- 
sure that.  In  the  event  erf  div- 
orce, the  financial  assets  of 
the  partnership  are  fairly 
divided 
Alan  Cock. 

2d  Moreland  Cottages, 

Bow  Quarter, 

London  E32QN. 

EVERY  child  has  a right  to 
the  love  and  support  of 
both  parents  — and  the 
child's  surname  is  irrelevant 
in  determining  that  right 
Men  who  go  to  court  are 
often  motivated  by  spite 
against  the  Child's  mother  or 
wounded  vanity  rather  than  a 
real  concern  for  the  child’s 
welfare.  As  the  unmarried 
parent  of  twins  whose  father 
ha*  never  taken  any  part  in 
their  lives,  I am  outraged  by 
the  suggestion  that  such  men 
should  automatically  have 
parental  rights. 

Rights  imply  responsibil- 
ities. Experience  with  the 
CSA  has  shown  that  it  is  eas- 
ier to  award  rights  to  absent 
fathers  than  to  get  them  to 
live  up  to  their 
responsibilities. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

"THE  way  in  which  some 
I representatives  of  Fam- 
ilies Need  Fathers  persist  in 
distorting  reality  in  the  cause 
of  fatherhood  is  shameful.  "In 
fact,"  writes  Jim  Parton, 
"mothers  genuinely  at  risk, 
from  rapist  fathers  or  other 
violent  men  ...  are  only  a 
tiny  minority’'.  He  gives  no 
basis  for  his  use  of  the  phrase 
"tiny  minority”  and  no  won- 
der. for  there  is  a mountain  of 
opposing  evidence  which 
gives  the  lie  to  his  ‘fact". 

For  instance,  59  per  cent  of 
divorced  or  separated  women 
reported  they  had  experi- 
enced violence  in  their 
relationship.  Half  of  the  men 
taking  part  In  a random- 
sample  survey  in  1994  said 
they  would  use  violence  in  up 
to  two  of  the  vignettes  (of  po- 
tential conflict  between  part- 
ners) presented  to  them. 

Una  FreeLey. 

Domestic  violence  drop-in. 
Women  and  Medical  Practice. 
40  Turnpike  Lane, 

London  N8  OPS. 


Swift  thought 

THE  report  of  the  Israeli 

bey  refused  burial  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians  (August 
Q)  brings  to  mind  the  first  of 
Jonathan  Swift’s  Thoughts  on 
Various  Subjects:  “We  have 
just  enough  Religion  to  make 
us  hate  but  not  enough  to 
make  us  love  one  another." 
Nicolas  Walter. 

Rationalist  Press  Association. 
88  Islington  High  Street, 
London  NiaEW. 


EVERY  right-thinking 
person  is  concerned  to 
see  the  perpetrators  of 
genocide  and  mass  murder 
brought  to  justice  and  to  see 
fixture  atrocities  prevented. 

However,  Ed  VuUlamy’s 
article  (Why  we  stm  need  a 
Nuremberg  court,  August  6) 
cries  out  for  an  explanation  of 
why  he  believes  the  UN.  Nato 
and  the  US  have  the  moral  I 
and  political  authority  to  im- 
plement a system  of  interna- 
tional justice. 

Vulliamy's  examples  of 
recent  perpetrators  of  war 
crimes  are  the  usual  suspects, 
the  “rogue  states”  such  as 
Iraq  and  Serbia.  But  as  the 
representatives  of  “western 
democracy”  are  hunting 
down  the  lit™  of  Radovan 
KaratMr.  and  Ratko  Mladic, 
who  will  be  bringing  to  jus- 
tice Margaret  Thatcher,  the 
mass  murderer  responsible 
for  the  otnlrinp  of  the  Bel- 
grano?  Who  will  arrest  Ron- 
ald Rgagan,  the  man  who  or- 
dered the  bombing  of  Tripoli? 
Who  will  track  down  and  cap- 
ture Ariel  Sharon,  who  over- 
saw the  massacres  at  Sabra 
and  rihatflg? 

Ed  Vulliamy’s  model  for 
war  crimes*  trials  would  not 
have  us  learn  from  history 
but  hold  ever  more  firmly  to 


Led  a dance 

I HAVE  never  heard  such  a 
load  of  rubbish  as  has  sur- 
rounded the  claims  of  the  30- 
year-old  Isabelle  Fofctne  to 
reproduce  “the  original  ver- 
sion” of  the  solo  her  grand- 
father, Mikhail  FokJne  (who  , 
died  in  1942),  made  for  Anna 
Pavlova  and  which  is  now 
known  as  The  Dying  Swan 
Isabelle  FoMne  is  quoted 
(Kirov  out  of  step  with  its  leg- 
acy, August  6)  as  saying  "... 
there  is  no  one  around  who 
worked  with  my  grandfather. 
There  are  only  third-  or  | 
fourth-hand  remembrances”. 

There  happen  to  he  living 
in  London  not  only  Dame  | 
Alicia  Markova,  who  learned 
"The  Dying  Swan  from  Fokine  I 
himself  and  whose  poignant  i 


the  adage  of  modem  imperial- 
ism, “to  the  victor  the  spoils". 
Mark  Brown. 

90  John  Street, 

Glasgow  Gl- 

UNFORTUNATELY  many 
of  the  genoddal  pogroms 
of  our  time  have  Involved  the 
major  powers.  If  you  take 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  as  one  example, 
many  of  the  atrocities  carried 
out  there  included  direct  and 
indirect  tJS  participation. 
This  court  may  well  come 
about,  but  justice  wfiL  come  to 
only  the  few  not  the  many. 
David  Salter. 

16  Heol-y-Bont, 

Rhiwblna.  Cardiff  CF4  6AJ. 

A NUMBER  of  Bosnian  Serb 
witnesses  have  now  testi- 
fied at  tire  Hague  about  their 
detention  during  1992  at  the 
Celebici  camp,  established  in 
territory  under  the  theoretical 
control  of  the  Bosnian  Gov- 
ernment They  daim  that  they 
observed  murder,  torture  and 
rape  at  the  camp  and  that  the 
four  defendants  in  the  Celebici 
case  (who  were  detained  by 
the  current  Bosnian  govern- 
ment and  sent  to  the  Hague) 
are  responsible  for  these 
crimes.  These  statements  have 
been  dismissed  by  same  influ- 


ential  British  commentators. 

It  may  be  that  the  Celebici 
defendants  will  be  acquitted, 
but  until  then  those  who  try  to 
ignore  or  diminish  the  evi- 
dence being  heard  day  after 
day  at  the  Hague  are  'under- 
mining the  case  for  a truly 
effective  and  impartial  Inter- 
national criminal  court. 
Malcolm  Harper. 

Director,  . 

United  Nations  Association 
erf  Gt  Britain  and  N Ireland, 

3 Whitehall  Court 
London  SW1A2EL. 

LETTS  address  these  things 
as  well:  the  UK  govern- 
ment authorises  arms  sales  to 
Indonesia;  Vanunu  remains  in 
prison  -for  exposing  Israel’s 
nuclear  arms;  billions  are 
spent  an  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  systems  by  member 
states  of  the  Security  CoundL 
George  Rehin. 

80  Prince  Edwards  Road, 
Lewes  BN71BE. 

PRESUMABLY  Ed  Vul- 
liamy  wfH  be  “calling  to 
account"  those  responsible  for 
bombing  Iraq  back  to  what  the 
UN  itself  described  as  "a  pre- 
industrial  age”? 

Stephen  Bowler. 

26  Eastwood  Road. 

Sheffield  S118QE. 


performance  I was  fortunate 
to  see,  but  also  Madame  Irina 
Baranova  who  worked  closely 
with  the  great  choreographer 
and  knows  much  of  his 
repertory. 

There  is  also  a fragmented 
hut  Illuminating  film  of 
Pavlova  in  the  dance,  taken  at 
the  Fairbanks  Studio  in 


Hollywood  in  1925.  Such  is  my 
frailty,  I had  never  heard  of 
Isabelle  Fokine  until  all  this 
silly  nonsense  cropped  up. 
Mary  Clarke. 

Editor, 

The  Dancing  Times. 
derkenweH  House. 

47  Gerkenwefl  Green, 

London  EClR  QEB. 


An  in-flight  safety  briefing  I Chat  lines 


IN  YOUR  article  on  the  terr- 
ible crash  of  Korean'-  Air 
Flight  801,  Ed  Vulliamy  and 
Christopher  Reed  suggested 
that  those  who  survived  owed 
it  to  the  feet  that  “the  land 
was  soft  on  the  plane's  under- 
belly: wrapped  in  a layer  erf 
thick  mud"  (Frantic  rescue 
battle  as  jet  crash  kills  200, 
July  6).  Whilst  it  is  tempting 
to  Hiinlr  that  landing  in  soft 
mud  must  be  better  than 
harder  surfaces,  this  may 
wen  not  be  the  case. 

In  an  impact  an  aircraft  has 
a large  amount  of  kinetic  en- 
ergy and  for  the  passengers  to 
survive,  lids  must  be  dissi- 
pated in  a controlled  manner. 
The  danger  with  a soft  sur- 
face is  that  the  aircraft  win 


plough  in,  giving  little  oppor- 
tunity for  controlled  energy 
dissipation.  A hard  surface 
over  which  the  structure  can 
slide  may  be  better,  providing 
the  friction  heat  generated 
does  not  create  a serious  fire. 

For  passengers  at  the  rear 
of  an  aircraft,  a crash  into  a 
wooded  area  Is  also  likely  to 
be  better  than  a soft  surface. 
The  destruction  of  the  trees 
and  the  shattering  of  the  for- 
ward fuselage  absorb  energy. 

Those  who  walked  away 
from  the  Guam  crash  are,  in- 
deed, the  lucky  few. 

(Prof)  Alan  Morris. 

College  of  Aeronautics, 
CranfieM  University. 
Cranfield, 

Bedford  MK43  0AL. 


Chains  block  peripheral  vision 

VOUR  article  (Cinemas  ban  { in  London  only  a hand 
I ad  on  mercy  killina.  remain. 


T ad  on  mercy  killing, 
August  2)  is  a reminder  trf  an 
aspect  of  the  British  film  busi- 
ness which  has  been  most  de- 
plored and  least  addressed  by 
politicians  — monopoly.  The 
corporate  owners  of  the 
Odeons,  ABCs  and  UCI  cine- 
mas between  ttapm  not  only 
limit  our  choice  of  entertain- 
ment and  determine  the  fete 
of  our  film-makers,  but  dic- 
tate which  products  or  causes 
can  be  promoted,  on  the  big 
screen. 

The  commercial  rejected  by 
Odeon  and  UCI  was  accepted 
by  one  of  London's  indepen- 
dent cinemas,  giving  a public 
the  Chance  to  respond  to  the 
material  and  form  an  opinion 
about  its  suppression.  But 
many  towns  now  have  no  in- 
dependent screens  and  even 


in  London  only  a handful 
remain. 

In  recent  years,  at  least 
three  popular  and  conve- 
niently located  independents 
have  dosed,  foe  Parkway  and 
Plaza  £n  Camden  Town  and 
the  Lumi&re  in  the  West  End, 
while  no  comparable  venues 
have  opened.  The  trend  can* 
not  be  put  down  purely  to 
changes  hi  public  taste  or  to 
poor  management  since  these 
cinemas  were  afl.  well  patron- 
ised. 

An  important  test  of  the 
present  government's  com- 
mitment to  such  goals  as  free 
speech  and  cultural  choice 
will  be  what  measures,,  if  any, 
are  tnb«m  to  eftangg  fflm  exhi- 
bition and  distribution. 
Margaret  Dickinson. 

42  LisbumeRoad,  . 

London  NW32NR. 


YOU  report  “A  BIT  survey 
has  found  that  Britain’s 
worst  gossips  live  In  Scot- 
land” (Society,  August  6).  Pre- 
sumably this  means  that  the 
most  interesting  gossip  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in 
Britain. 

Andrew  Larcombe. 

21  Marlborough  Road, 

Ashford. 

Middlesex.  - 


A Country  Diary 

HIGHLANDS:  The  area  cov- 
ered by  the  Highland  Bird 
Report  for  1996  includes  tiie 
old  counties  of  Sutherland, 
Ross-shire  and  Inverness- 
shire,  so  it  is  by  fer  the  larg- 
est area  in  Britain  covered  by 
such  a report.  One  of  the 
main  problems  foe  the  author 
and  compiler  — Colin  Crooke 
— was  dealing  with  the  huge 
volume  of  records  whil  st  in- 
cluding both  rarities  and 
common  species.  Rare  breed- 
ers, apart  from  the  usual 
Highland  specialities,  In- 
cluded spotted  crake,  Tem- 
minck’s  stint,  whiinbrel, 
bluethroat  and  brambling, 
with  success  stories 
the  red  kite,  osprey  and  gold- 
eneye. However,  as  the  report 
points  out,  there  is  cause  for 
concern  with  other  species 
such  as  the  corn  bunting. 
Who  would  have  thought  that 
this  once  relatively 

common 

bird  would  now  be  classed  as 
a “rare  breeder".  Likewise 
there  is  stfll  concern  at  the 
status  of  the  corncrake,  as  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  report 

there  were  only  nfrw  staging 

males  and  all  from  the  Isle  of 


x/OUR  correspondent.  Den- 
T nis  Lane  (Letters,  Ampist 
5)  writes:  “Sean  Kinsella  is  a 
child.”  Yes.  if  he  engages  la 
consensual  sexual  inter- 
course with  a woman  in  her 
thirties.  However,  when  sev- 
eral boys  of  the  same  age 
raped  an  Austrian  tourist  of  a 
similar  age  to  Mrs  Whalin 
(Gang  rape  youth  gets  12 
years.  April  8),  they  were  held 
fUQy  accountable  for  their 
actions.  Thus  the  legal  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  that  a boy 
aged  under  16  can  only  con- 
sent to  heterosexual  inter- 
course If  the  woman  does  not 
consent  This  seems  irratio- 
nal, to  put  it  mildly. 

Alan  T Harrison. 

16  BaslowRoad, 

Bloxwich,  Walsall  WS3  3SG. 

THE  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  spoken  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical crisis  were  Prince 
Charles  to  remarry  (Warning 
by  Carey  over  remarriage  by 
Charles,  August  6).  This  crisis 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  his 
assertion  that  Prince 
Charles’s  job  is  to  be  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne:  who  then 
is  the  currant  heir?  Surely  the 
nation  should  be  told. 

Darrell  Barnes. 

14  Dyers  Lane. 

London  SW156JR. 

I A /HAT  a wonderful  educe- 
V Vtion  system  we  ham 
Here  I am  in  my  late  fifties 
still  thinking  that  a yacht  is  a 
small  craft  with  a couple  of 
sails  when  all  the  time  it's  a 
bloody  great  ship  with  no 
sails  atalL 
RWilmot. 

101  Tngleaham  Way, 

Poole,  Dorset  BH15  4PP. 

SO  John  Redwood  has  been 
making  a fuss  about  Lord 
Simon's  BP  shares  (U-turn  as 
Lord  Simon  sells  £3  25m  BP 
shares,  August  6).  Strange, 
but  I don’t  recall  a single 
whimper  coming  from 
when  Jeffrey  Archer  made  a 
hefty  packet  on  his  Anglia  TV 
shares  some  time  ago. 
Edward  Johnson. 

12  Horbury  Crescent, 

London  Wli  3NF. 

IN  HIS  review  of  Irvine 
Welsh’s  The  Granton  Star 
Cause  (August  5),  Adam 
Sweeting  refers  to  the  hero, 
Boab,  as  a “slovenly  Glasgow 
slob”.  In  feet,  both  the  loca- 
tion Granton  and  the  accents 
Of  the  Cast  main*  ft  riggr  that 
the  story  is  set  in  Edinburgh. 
Isn’t  there  something  danger- 
ous in  the  automatic  assump- 
tion that  any  Scottish  slob 
must  come  from  Glasgow? 
Alistair  Sutherland. 

28  Castie  Gate, 
lord  Edward  Street, 

Dublin  2. 


Skye.  Some  of  the  records  and 
conclusions  are  fascinating, 
such  as  the  late  breeding  sea- 
son for  Slavonian  grebes 
being  put  down  to  the  late 
growth  of  the  nesting  sites  — 
beds  of  bottle  sedge  at  the 
edge  of  lochs.  Oyster  catchers 
once  again  nested  on  tops  of 
buildings  such  as  schools  and 
police  garages  in  Inverness, 
whilst  a budgerigar  was 
found  as  a prey  item  in  a 
peregrine’s  nest  in  Strath- 
naira!  In  some  poplars  near  a 
supermarket  In  Inverness  up 
to  300  pied  wagtails  had  a 
winter  roost,  whilst  a bam 
owl  was  found  with  eggs  on  a 
cliff  face  on  the  west  coast.  A 
staggering  246  species  are 
listed,  with  monthly  accounts 
followed  by  species  details 
and,  at  the  end,  the  first  and 
last  dates  of  summer  and  win- 
ter visitors,  a quite  fascinat- 
ing and  revealing  report  that 
can  be  obtained  from  f-niin 
Crooke,  c/o  R$PB  North  Scot- 
land Office,  Etive  House, 
Beech  wood  Park,  Inverness, 
IV2  3BW;  price  ALSO  plus  50p 


RAY  COLLIER 
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Emily  Barr 


I AM  excited  to  learn  of  a 
mysterious  network  of 
politicians.  Journalists 
and  other  luminaries.  The 
ttnttsh  American.  Project 
tor  the  Successor  Gen- 
eration. or  BAP,  includes 
among  its  members  the 
cream  of  hacks  and  politi- 
oos,  who  carry  around  each 
other's  home  phone  num- 

bors  In  special  fllolhxes  and 
go  away  for  "conferences” 
(this  year's  is  at  the  Peebles 
Health  Hydro  in  Novem- 
ber). BAP  was  the  brain- 
child of  Ronnie  Reagan, 
who  mooted  the  idea  fora 
"successor  generation”  to 
counter  the  dangerous  left- 
ies of  the  60s  generation,  in 
a 1983  speech  to  such  pillars 

of  the  community  as  Rupert 
Murdoch  and  James  Gold- 
smith. The  transatlantic 
network  was  originally 
made  up  of  24  Americans 
and  24  Britons  aged  between 
28  and  40,  who  were  hand- 
picked  at  our  end  by,  aiwHig 
others,  George  Robertson 
MP.  BAP  receives  little 
press  coverage  due  to  the  in- 
fluential editorial  posts  erf 
its  members  (well  have 
none  of  that  here  at  the 
diary).  But  who  can  they  be, 
the  British  end  of  this  Site 
network?  We  will  And  out 
tomorrow,  with  a reading 
from  an  article  in  the  July 
edition  of  the  BAP  newslet- 
ter entitled:  “OK  election 
news:  Big  Swing  to  BAP.” 


fBRQM  New  York  comes 
Hat  news  of  a dramatic 
■ scene  on  a train  a cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago.  Christine 
Garrett  oTVanity  Fair  was 
en  route  to  Martha’s  vine- 
yard fora  weekend,  and 
waved  cheerfully  to  a 45- 
year-old  colleague  at  the 
other  end  of  the  carriage. 
She  was  surprised  when  the 
train  made  an  unscheduled 
stop  and  suddenly  swarmed 
with  police,  who  stormed  np 
and  do  wn  until  they  located 
her  colleague,  whom  they 
surrounded  with  an  impres- 
sive display  of  gunmanship. 
He  called  Christine  over  and 
after  she  vouched  for  his 
identity,  the  cops  apolo- 
gised and  left.  “Do  you  know 
who  they  thought  1 was?” 
her  colleague  asked  excit- 
edly . “Andrew  Cnnanan." 
“That’s  terrible,"  she 
replied.  “No.  it’s  fantastic,” 
be  corrected.  “It  means  they 
thought!  was  28!" 


IT  is  summer,  so  we  will 
take  a holiday  from  Paul 
Johnson,  the  sane  and 
rational  friend  of  my  col- 
league Matthew  Norman. 
We  will  particularly  Ignore 
an  interview  Johnners  gave 
in  yesterday ’8  Evening  stan- 
dard, in  which  he  made  this 
pledge:  “The  Guardian  is  a 
goxsip-column  newspaper 
run  by  a farmer  gossip  col- 
umnist. I am  going  to  take  It 
upon  myself  to  try  and  im- 
prove it  and  make  it  a de- 
cent newspaper  again.” 
About  time.  News,  mean- 
while, reaches  us  that  he 
may  be  makinga  start:  “I 
understand  that  Paul  John- 
son writes  a column  for  the 
Guardian,”  begins  a fax 
from  Adrienne  $yme  of  the 
Parliamentary  Library  of 
New  Zealand.  Not  yet,  Adri- 
enne. but  we  live  in  hope. 


FOLLOWING  yester- 
day's suggestion  that 
the  Labour  candidate 
in  the  Uxbridge  byelection 
did  himself  no  favours  with 
his  treatment  of  volunteers 
on  polling  day , a labour  ac- 
tivist calls  to  suggest  that 
Andy  Slaughter  also  failed 
to  endear  himself  to  poten- 
tial colleagues.  Last  Tues- 
day, MPs  were  bussed  in 
<ncw  boys  and  girls,  not  the 
important  ones),  but  some- 
one had  omitted  to  And 
them  anything  to  do,  and 
they  were  left  bedraggled  in 

the  rain  in  a remote  part  of 

the  constituency.  By  toe 
time  the  candidate  arrived, 
they  were  sheltering  in  too 
constituency  office,  and 
were  delighted  to  see  Mm. 
UntiL  that  is.  he  swept  past 
without  a word,  entered  the 
committee  room,  and  shut 
ibedoor.  


A SNAKE  found  in  a 
garden  has  caused  a 
police  car  to  be  taken 
out  of  service.  The  Harefleld 
Gazette  reports  that  a wom- 
an called  the  police  after 
spotting  the  md  PCs 

Chris  Aslett  and  Mark  lea- 
ner dashed  to  the  soese,  he- 
roically caught  the  serpent 
in  a bag  and  drove  off  in 
search  of  expert  advice. 
Their  captive,  however,  es- 
caped and  disappeared  into 
the  bowels  oftlie  car,  and 

the  best  efforts  of  police  and 
RSPC  A have  failed  to  tempt 
it  out.  It  is  not  known  bowit 
managed  to  escape;  but 
thank  God  the  officers  pre- 
vented its  wffacation  by 

carefully  crafting  a breath- 
ing hole  in  the  bag. 


Mind  your  manners 
please,  Mr  Blair 


C otn  in  e n ta  ry 


Ian 

Aitken 


WHAT  is  it  about 
Tony  Blair  that 
makes  him  feel  the 
need  to  insult  so 
many  members  of  his  own 

party?  Anyone  can  see  that  he 
is  a man  of  natural  good  man- 
ners and  limitless  charm.  Yet 
these  admirable  qualities 
seem  to  desert  him  as  soon  as 
he  is  confronted  with  any 
manifestation,  of  what  he  iun»« 
to  call  “Old  Labour”. 

The  question  is  specifically 
prompted  by  his  response  to 
the  on-going  debate  between 
Roy  Hattersley  and  Gordon 
Brown*  and  to  an  article  in 
the  Observer  by  Tony  Benn, 
complaining  of  the  move  to 
embrace  the.  Lib  Dems.  Leave 
aside  the  substance  of  the 
Brown/Hattersley  debate  and 
let  us  concentrate  first  on  the 
tone.  It  is  being  conducted 
courteously  — that  is  in  ex- 
actly the  mannerwhlch  Mr 
Blair  and  his  colleagues  say 
they  want  their  party  to 
adopt  Above  all,  its  tiimtitut 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
stark  hatred  that  used  to  in- 
fect Labour  Party  policy  dis- 


agreements. Yet  the  protests 
of  Beam  and  the  more  mea- 
sured arguments  of  Hatters- 
ley  drew  a sneeringly  offen- 
sive response  from  Blair  — a 
response  which  was  not  ren- 
dered any  less  offensive  by 
the  feet  that  it  was  m 

Rupert  Murdoch's  second- 
nastiest  newspaper,  the  Sun. 
It  was  on  the  pages  of  that 
paper  that  Blair  jeered: 
“People  like  them  (ie  Benn 
and  Hattersley)  were  in 
charge  of  the  party  for  almost 
20  years  while  we  were  losing 
general  elections.”  The 
remark  was  quite  rude 
enough,  and  all  the  more 
wounding  because  it  con- 
tained a smidgin  of  truth.  But 
not.  content  with  that,  Blair 
flien  went  cm  to  say:  “The 
Labour  Party  of  the  early  80s 
has  largely  gone  —and  a good 
thing  too.  It  was  dying  on  its 
feet,  and  we  had  to  bring  it 
back  in  touch.” 

In  saying  this,  he  wasn't  at- 
tacking the  party’s  past  lead- 
ers but  directly  abusing  its 
rank  and  fflp  For  fh«*  truth 
about  “New”  Labour  is  that 
its  working  membership  (as 
opposed  to  its  subscription- 
paying  membership)  largely 
comprises  the  same  people 
who  belonged  to  and  worked 
for  “Old”  Labour.  Tar  from 
having  disappeared,  the 
people  who  banged  the  door- 
knockers, delivered  the  leaf- 
lets, marked  up  the  canvass 
returns  and  manned  the  poDr 
ing  stations  last  May  did  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  with  no 


less  dedication,  in  . 1987, 
1983  and  1979.  True,  the  sense 

of  San  (as  opposed  to  the  ded- 
ication) was  immeasurably 
greater  this  year  than  to 
those  earlier  elections;  and 
the  transformation  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  party’s  new 
leader.  But  it  had  at  least  as 
much  to  do  with  the  personal- 
ity of  John  Major.  There  was 
the  stench  of  decay  about  the 
Major  government,  and 
Labour’s  foot  soldiers  could 


stood  out  bravely  against 
them,  and  stuck  with  his 
party.  Moreover,  Tony  Blair 
has  repeatedly  acknowledged 
the  debt  he  owes  to  Ned  Kln- 
nock  far  launching  the  cam- 
paign which  eventually 
restored  Labour's  dectabffity. 
Yet  Hattersley  was  Etonock’s 
deputy  leader  throughout  that 
-period,  and  had  a share  In 
that  achievement.  He  de- 
serves a grateful  nod  rather 
than  a headbutt  Of  coarse, 
what  may  rankle  with  Tony 
Blair  is  that  Hattersley  never 
went  along  with  things  like 
the  Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament,  let  alone  the 
Tribune  Group  — indeed,  he 
was  profoundly  hostile  to 
both.  So  if  is  possible  that 
Blair  may  feel  some  subcon- 
scious resentment  about  bis 
scorn  for.  nuclear  disanners 
and  the  like.  The  feet  Is  that 
Hattersley  was  an  usapdio- 
getlc  rightwinger  hi  those 
days,  and  has  only  become  a 
dangerous  lefty  because  the 
party,  not  him,  has  changed. 


Hattersley  has  only  become  a 
dangerous  lefty  because  the  party,  hot 
him,  has  changed.  Unlike  Blair,  he  holds 
the  same  opinions  he  always  held 


smell  it  just  the  same  a& 
everyone  else.  This  Hn>p  they 
knew  they  could  win,  and 
they  delivered  Blair  his 
victory. 

But  a word  in  defence  of 
Roy  Hattersley  is  also  in 

Order.  Blair  la  right  that  Tony 

Benn  contributed  a great  deal 
to  making  Old  Labour  undeo- 
table  whenhe  allowed  htirmaif 
to  became  the  figurehead  for 
the  Trotskyites  — one  of  two 
factions  seeking  to  split  the 
party  in  the  1980s.  But  dear 
old  Hatters  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  that  Far  from  sup- 
porting the  other  split-induc- 
ing farHrwi  — Tils  old  friends 
and  allies  in  the  SDP  — he 


Unlike  Blair,  he  «trn  holds  the 
same  opinions  he  always 
held. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween Hattersley  and  Brown. 
Both  men  see  it  as  an  argu- 
ment  about  social  and  eco- 
nomic equality,  and  whether 
Labour  should  be  committed 
to  “equality  of  outcome”  (the 
Hattersley  position)  or 
“equality  of  opportunity”  (the 
Brown  position). 

What  is  plainly  true  is  that 
neither  man  is  really  arguing 
about  equality  in  any  normal 
sense  of  the  word.  To  that  ex- 
tent, Brown  is  right  — Hat- 
tersley’s  prescription  will  not 


The  music,  the  dance  and  the  drugs  - they  ail  go 
together  and  they  always  have  done,  explains 

. Only  the  scale  has  changed 


And  the  rave 
parties  on 


BACK  in  the  early 
days  of  the  ecstasy- 
based  dance  cul- 
ture in  19881  went 
to  an  acid  house 
club  in  London  in  search  of 
the  euphoria,  madness  and 
danger  for  which  they  ware 
then  renowned. . Leaning 
against  a pillar  next  to  a sau- 
cer-eyed but  affable-looking 
bloke,  I struck  up  a conversa- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  he 
asked  me  what  drugs  t was 
on. 

None.  I said  meekly. 

"You  imftaf  mate?*'  he  said, 
finding  my  question  both  in- 
credible and  hilarious. 
“You’re  going  to  hoot  to  be  to 
listen  to  this  all  night  In  here, 
aren’t  you?" 

As  we  digest  the  figures 
from  this  week's  Release  Sur- 
vey, which  show  that  97  per 
cant  of  dubbere  have  tried  an 
illegal  drug  at  son*  time,  it  is 
response  well  worth 

wfvwe^Stacin*  to  a fast, 
repetitive  strain  of  American 

electronic  dance  music  known 
Its  house — a music  which  has 


now,  in  various  mutant 
farms,  become  as  common  a 
sound  to  young  people’s  lives 
as  rock  and  roll  was  few  de- 
cades ago.  The  club  we  were 
In  was  fall  of  flashing  psyche- 
delic lights,  screen  projec- 
tions changing  at  a very  fast 
rate,  and  people  in  bright, 
colourful  clothes  — things 
which,  in  their  various  mu- 
tant forms  have  now  become 
staple  components  cf  young 
people’s  media  and  envircai- 

wiwnt. 

They  were  all  feeding  the 
ecstasy  experience,  and  my 
t^atP  the  raver  was  largely 
right;  although  some  people 
probably  were  enjoying  them- 
selves to  there  without  drugs. 
It  would  have  tested  roost 
Dooplfe’s  powers  erf  endurance 
to  dance  until  the  6am  turn 
out  without  some  form  of  arti- 
ficial stimulation. 

It  was  in  this  sort  of  blub, 
which  had  its  roots  In  the 
ecstasy  experience,  that  the 
survey  was  carried  out 

Most  of  the  sensory  stinrah 
tiens  you'll  receive  fatbem 
were  originally  provided  be- 


came they  suited  the  way 
people  felt  when  they  bad 
tafrMi  the  drag;  and  con- 
versely, cf  course,  people  take 
the  drug  in  order  to  heighten 
their  enjoyment  of  those  stim- 
ulants. Trying  to  separate  ec- 
stasy use  and  these  environ- 
ments is  like  trying  to  draw 
ritetinctinna  between  a local 
darby  football  matrix,  and  the 

feelings  among  the  supporters 

to  the  crowd  — they  could 
exist  separately,  but  the  one 
♦owk  to  ggpiam  the  other. 

Take  timmusto  for  example. 
Puzzled  onlookers  marvel  at 
young  people's  ability  to  love 
much  modem  dance  sounds- 
despitfi  their  uncomfortably 
fast  tempo  and  ridiculously 
repetitive  heats.  But  it  is  far 
less  Incredible  once  they  con- 
sider that  two  erf  tiie  Chief 
effects  of  ecstasy  are  to  In- 
crease the  heart  rate,  and  to 
Induce  ridicnloasly  repetitive 
behaviour-  There  are  even 
specific  musical  variants  to 
suit  drugs  other  than  ecstasy. 
LSD  users  find  that  “trance", 
a slower,  more  hypnotic  sub- 
genre  erf  bouse,  is  conducive 


to  their  altered  state;  amphet- 
amine aficionados  often 
favour  the  harder,  fester  more 
mechanical  sounds  of  what  Is 
called  “techno”;  back  at  home, 
mm  ing  down  with  the  a id  of 
cannabis,  many  will  turn  to  a 
slow,  semi-abstract  sounds  of 
“ambient”  or  "trip  hop”. 

But  it  Is  not  just  the  music. 
From  faghinn  to  a dub’s  inte- 
rior decor  there  are  countless 
other  examples  of  how  the 
culture  and  the  drugs  are 
inter-related.  Ten  years  ago. 
most  dubs  to  most  cities 
dosed  down  at  about  Sam; 
that  it  Is  now  common  to  find 
them  staying  open  until  anm 
is  surely  not  entirely  uncon- 
nected to  club  promoters 
requesting  longer  licences  to 
eater  for  crowds  acquainted 
with  stimulating  qualities  erf 
ecstasy  and  other  drugs  on  the 
circuit  which  can  keep  you 
dancing  for  all  the  way 
through  the  night  Over  the 
past  lo  years,  dub-  clothing 
has  become  progressively 
more  colourful  and  flamboy- 
ant — at  last  partly  ta  res- 
ponse to  the  ways  ecstasy 
heightens  the  user’s  sense  of 
colour  and  touch.  Clubs’  vi- 
sual decorations  have  gone 
the  same  way. 

. This  is  not  to  say  that  every- 
one who  goes  to  a dub  takes 
drugs.  Nor  does  it  mean  that 
one  must  have  Class  A stimu- 
lants to  the  bloodstream  to 
order  to  enjoy  house  music. 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  survey's  respondents 
have  taken  ecstasy,  or  indeed 
anything  stronger  than  canna- 
bis. which,  in  fact,  was  the 
favoured  drug  fear  64  per  cent 

But  it  is  important  to  con- 
centrate on  ecstasy  in  the  con- 
text of  this  survey,  because 
the  drug  takes  dance  dubs  as 
its  locus;  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant drug  connected  with 
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Don't  read  this 
if  you  live 
in  Rugeley 


produce  anything  remotely 
like  actual  equality,  only  a 
very  marginal  reduction  in 
the  grotesque  gap  between 
rich  and  poor.  Yet  Hattersley 
is  also  right  to  argue  that 
even  a marginal  reduction  m 
poverty  is  urgently  needed, 
for  its  own  sake  hot  also  to 
enable  Brown  to  deliver  his 
longer  teem  objectives. 

By  large.  Old  Labour- 
ites like  me  win  find  Hatters- 
ley*s  case  more  to  their  taste 
tVmn  Brown’s,  especially  as  he 
has  dared  to  challenge  New 
Labour's  inexplicable  adop- 
tion cf  the  outgoing  govern- 
ments tar-and-spend  limlts- 

Moreover,  Brown’s  belief  in 
the  near-revolutionary  power 
of  welfare  reform  and  educa- 
tion seems  to  be  founded  on 
the  idea  that  there  are  actu- 
ally lots  Of  jobs  out  there 
which  aren't  being  filled  be- 
cause same  welfare  benefits 
are  too  high,  or  because  too 
many  applicants  lack  qualifi- 
cations. In  most  people's  expe- 
rience, It  isn't  a kick  up  the 
backside  via  changes  in  the 
benefit  system  that  is  needed, 
or  even  more  university 
degrees,  but  a lot  more  jobs 
which  aren’t  grossly  oversub- 
scribed. Until  they  are  cre- 
ated, ah  the  Brown  formula 
oxmni  likely  to  deliver  is  the 
best-qualified  dole  queue  in 
the  world. 

. But  the  debate  is,  in  any 
case,  just  another  sign  of  the 
h mgs  In  days  of  yore,  when 
Hattersley  was  still  a right- 
winger, the  argument  was  be- 
tween his  limited  kind  of 
egalitarianism  — which  was 
to  be  delivered  via  the  tax  and 
benefit  system  — and  those 
who  believed  that  because  in- 
equality sprang  from  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  capital,  it 
required  extensive  public 
ownership  to  correct  it  Few 
people  see  the  latter  proposal 
as  practical  politics  any 
longer.  Maybe  it  will  resur- 
face one  day;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, I'll  settle  for  Hatters  — 
while  waving  a comradely 
hand  to  nice  Mr  Brown. 


dance  clubs  is  ecstasy — with 
speed  and  LSD  coming  a dose 
second  and  third.  But  it  is 
equally  important  to  point  out 
that  many  clubbers  do  not 
take  drugs  at  alL  It  is  just  that 
the  scene  of  which  they  are  a 
part  has  over  the  decade 
evolved  from  a small,  drugs- 
based  subculture  into  a mass, 
mainstream  culture. 

In  response  to  this,  the 
entertainment  industry  has 
had  to  learn  to  adapt  and, 
most  importantly,  make  the 
connections  between  rave  cul- 
ture’s signifiers  and  signified. 
Working  at  The  Face  five  met 
several  clever,  opportunistic 
clubbers  who  hired  them- 
selves out  as  consultants  and 
would  explain  to  drinks  com- 


Themost 
significant  drug 
used  in  dance 
clubs  is  ecstasy 


pany  marketing  managers 
why  their  sales  in  dubs  were 
Sling  down,  while  the  sales  of 
soft  drinks  and  water  were 
going  up  — the  latter  were 
being  consumed  by  dancers  to 
combat  the  dehydrating  ef- 
fects of  drug  use. 

I remember  meeting  one 
friend,  who  worked  in  adver- 
tising, after  he’d  spent  the 
afternoon  sketching  out  the 
current  lifestyle  habits  of  an 
ecstasy-using  raver  to  a 
middle-aged  man  at  a big 
brewery  in  London.  The  man 
had  become  increasingly 
quiet  and  worried-looking 
throughout  their  meeting.  At 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  he 
revealed  that  he  had  two 
daughters  In  their  late  teens. 

We  have,  of  course,  been 
here  before.  Illegal  drugs, 
dubs  and  youth  culture  have 
been  inter-dependent  since 
the  days  of  the  opium  den. 

Britain’s  great  youth  sub- 
cultures, which  always  start 
off  being  reviled,  and  end  up 
being  acknowledged  as  glob- 
ally-admired  creative  forces, 
have  all  been  characterised  in 
some  way  by  the  drugs  they 
were  associated  with.  The  en- 
ergy and  aggression  of  punk 
rock  was  clearly  fed  by  its 
predilection  for  speed.  The 
mind  expansion  and  pacifism 
of  the  60s  hippies  ran  partly 
on  Lysergic  add  and  dope. 
And  I don’t  think  anyone 
would  have  worn  the  sort  of 
clothes  seen  in  70s  disco- 
theques if  they  hadn’t  been  on 
cocaine. 

Marek  Kahn’s  1993  book. 

The  British  Drug  Under- 
ground, recounts  how  jazz,  co- 
caine. and  female  emancipa- 
tion came  together  in  a 
booming  London  dance  scene 
after  the  Great  War.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dally  Express,  par- 
ties in  “unlit  buildings  to  fore- 
boding neighbourhoods . . - 
filled  with  young  dancing 
girls  who  were  underdressed, 
perpetually  seized  with  hys- 
terical laughter,  and  ogling 
foolishly.”  Gum  was  chewed 
“to  stop  involuntary  teeth- 
grinding”- 

These  words  could  have  ap- 
peared to  any  Daily  Express 
report  on  any  house  dub  over 
the  past  10  years.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  not  new,  although 
the  scale  on  which  it  now 
exists  in  Britain  is.  This  sur- 
vey will  provide  the  worried 
and  the  doubting  with  a few 
more  facts  which  Indicate  that 
scale;  and  if  you  want  a more 
general  idea,  just  take  a look 
around.  Or  better  still,  ask  a 
raver. 


Richard  Benson  is  the  editor  Of 
The  Face,  and  erf  Night  Fever,  a 
new  collection  of  dub  writing 
published  by  Boxtree 


David  McKie 


AN  APOLOGY:  in  a 
recent  column  I alleged 
that  phrenologists  had 
taken  a keen  interest  in  the 
outsize  head  of  Jane  Austen.  I 
farther  stated  that  Austen 
had  made  disparaging  com- 
ments about  the  cranium  of 
Charles  Dickens.  As  several 
readers  wrote  to  point  out, 
this  story  seemed  unlikely 
since  when  Austen  died,  Dick- 
ens was  only  live.  Where  1 
wrote  Jane  Austen  I should 
have  written  George  Eliot 
This  aberration  was  all  the 
more  odd  since  the  story 
came  from  Rosemary  Ash- 
ton's biography  of  Eliot 
which  needless  to  say  had  the 
names  right  throughout  This 
error  must  have  resulted 
either  from  Attention  Deficit 
Disorder  or  else  from  old  age. 
“I  grow  old. . . 1 grow  old. . . I 
shall  wear  the  bottom  erf  my 
trousers  rolled,”  as  J Alfred 
Prufrock  laments  in  the  poem 
by  TS  Austen. 

A farther  apology:  I wrote 
recently  of  civilised  people 
sneering  at  towns  like  Wigan 
and  Milton  Keynes.  A letter 
from  Milton  Keynes  com- 
plains that  I seem  to  endorse 
this  practice.  Not  so.  As  a past 
defender  of  Wigan  and  Milton 
Keynes  I intended  to  dispar- 
age not  them  but  those  people 
who  called  themselves  civi- 
lised. yet  sneered  at  places 
they  hardly  knew  or  had 
never  been  to.  My  error  lay  in 
attempting  irony,  always  a 
dangerous  art  form.  As  Tom 
Driberg  once  said,  people  try- 
ing to  be  ironic  in  newspapers 
should  Insist  that  their  words 
are  printed  In  ironic  type. 

In  another  column  I won- 
dered why  it  was  that  the 
British  National  Party  had 
polled  so  well  in  Dewsbury  on 
M8y  1.  Their  only  higher 
shares  of  the  vote  were  at 
Bethnal  Green  & Bow  and 
Poplar  & Canning  Town.  Sev- 
eral correspondents  have 
pointed  out  that  at  Dewsbury 
the  BNP  ran  a candidate 
called  Frances  Taylor  against 
the  Labour  incumbent  Ann 
Taylor.  Normally  an  a ballot 
paper  an  Ann  would  precede 
a Fran,  but  Ann  Taylor’s  first 
name  is  Winifred:  some 
Labour  supporters  in  their 
lust  to  vote  may  have  placed 
their  crosses  against  the  first 
Taylor  they  came  to.  Oddly 
enough  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Bethnal  Green, 
where  the  BNP  ran  a D King 
against  labour’s  Oona  King.  I 
have  found  more  than  a dozen 
other  examples  of  similar 
oiaghoK  of  names  at  the  last 
election.  In  Oxford  West  the 
incumbent  party,  the  Tories, 
picked  a candidate  called  Har- 
ris, and  so  did  the  Liberal 


Democrats.  In  Pontypridd  a 
Lib  Item  called  Howells  ran 
against  Labour's  Kim  How- 
ells. In  Westmorland,  the 
Tory  defending  the  seat  and 
his  lib  Dem  assailant  were 
both  called  Collins;  in  Derby 
South,  the  Lib  Dems  put  up 
another  Beckett  against 
Labour’s  Margaret  Two  Wil- 
liamses were  in  contention  in 
each  cf  three  seats  — Caer- 
narfon, Clwyd  West  and  Cam- 
berwell & Peckham.  Coinci- 
dences of  Williams,  Davieses, 
Joneses  and  Evanses  are  rou- 
tine in  Wales;  less  so  in  Lon- 
don SB,  where  the  candidates 
concerned  were  a Lib  Dem 
and  a Liberal.  Some  erf  this 
was  no  doubt  coincidence;  but 
not,  I fear,  all. 

One  explanation  of  Dews- 
bury came  from  Leslie 
Raphael  of  Kilmarnock,  a 
man  whose  laser  eye  is  feared 
by  an  who  write  about  elec- 
tions because  he  tends  to  spot 
mistakes.  He  also  asks  why 
nobody  seems  to  have  men- 
tioned that  in  Northern  Ire- 
land the  vote  for  the  four 
indigenous  Unionist  parties 
fell  at  this  election  below  50 
per  cent,  while  the  joint 
SDLP-Sinn  Fein  vote  topped 
40  per  cent  Neither  had  hap- 
pened before.  This,  Raphael 
suggests,  is  the  first  clear  evi- 
dence of  a long-term  but  now 
accelerating  trend  towards 
the  end  of  the  province’s  in- 
built Unionist  majority.  Why, 
he  asks,  has  this  fact  been 
Ignored?  One  reason,  I sus- 
pect, is  that  the  serious 
papers  after  Blairday  gave 
such  very  perfunctory  fig- 
ures. People  failed  to  add  up 
figures  that  simpy  weren't 
there. 

ANOTHER  loose  end: 
Susan  Hora  of  Reading 
regrets  that  in  writing 
about  the  Family  Records 
Centre  I failed  to  note  file  100- 
year  rule  which  keeps  prying 
eyes  away  from  the  details  erf 
census  results  this  century. 
She  believes  this  restriction 
has  no  legal  basis,  and  hag 
joined  the  Better  Access  Cam- 
paign in  asking  for  the  first 
three  censuses  of  the  century 
to  be  opened  to  public  view 
now.  In  the  US,  she  says, 
where  the  census  elicits  much 
more  information,  the  prohi- 
bition is  restricted  to  75 
years.  Finally,  may  I reply  to 
two  correspondents  who  after 
my  hymn  to  Croydon  say  I 
don’t  know  a dump  when  I see 
one.  While  I still  maintain 
that  Croydon,  like  Wigan  and 
Milton  Keynes,  is  too  much 
defamed.  I hope  Tm  not  so 
deluded  as  to  pretend  that 
dumps  don’t  exist  I remem- 
ber, for  instance,  while  eating 
a ghastly  meal  on  a wet  day  in 
Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  begin- 
ning to  understand  why  that 
town's  most  famous  product 
was  the  19thrcentury  villain, 
Palmer  the  poisoner. . . 

(Readers  in  Rugeley  are 
asked  to  pretend  that  the  sen- 
tence above  is  printed  in 
ironic  type.  And  yes,  I do 
know  it  was  TS  Eliot  and  not 
TS  Austen,  who  wrote  the 
Immortal  Love  Song  of  J 
Alfred  Pitchfork.) 


.,4  Luxurious  Conservatory 


...finest  quality... 

Wonderful  conservatories 
designed  to  your 
specifications  using  the  finest 
quality  materials.  Hardwood 
or  PVCu.  Complement  your 
home  perfectly  with  the  light 
and  spacious  atmosphere 
afforded  by  an  All  Seasons 
conservatory. 


...peace  of  mind... 

Eaeti  stage  in  the 
construction  of  an  All 
Seasons  conservatory  is 
hallmarked  by  presirion 
and  pride,  and  those 
aren’t  just  empty  words 
we’re  prepared  to  back 
them  up  with  a ten  year 
guarantee  for  your  total 
peace  of  mind. 

Premium  quality  hardwood  or 
Luxurious,  light  and  spacious 
cm  site 


PVCu 


^ Guaranteed  for  10  years 

CALL  FREE  foi  further  information  without 
obligation  or  fill  in  the  coupon  below  today 


2 0 0 0 


0800  14 6787 


Yes,  I would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  improve  my  borne 
with  a luxurious  A2  Seasons  conservatory. 

Name 3* 
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Address 


Post  Code, 
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Haase  return  to:  AS  Stenns  2000,  FREEPOST  SWC 1356,  Ct€LTBJHAM  GL5Q2ZZ 
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Clarence  Kelley  IpimglcarLobsangTrinley 


Tibetan  thorn  in 
China’s  side 


D. UNGEAR  Lot»sa»g 
Trlnley,  who  has 
died  aged  70.  was  the 

outstanding  Bud- 
dhist scholar  of  modern 
Tibet,  as  well  as  a Marxist 
historian,  a master  of  poet- 
ics, and  a campaigner  for 
modem  education.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  “Great  Three" 
scholars  regarded  as  figure- 
heads  in  the  attempt  to 
rebuild  Tibetan  culture  from 
the  ruins  of  the  cultural 
I revolution. 

Of  those  three  — Tsetan 
Shabdrung  and  Muge  Samten 
| were  the  others  — only  Dung- 
tar  bridged  the  worlds  of  tra- 
ditional learning  and  modem 
Inquiry,  and  provided  a gen- 
eration of  intellectuals  with  a 
distinctive  but  strong  culture 
that  could  enable  Tibet  to 
survive.  Inevitably  to  out- 
siders be  stood  condemned  as 
a collaborator,  but  those 


leashed  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion. Dungkar  was  redesig- 
I nated  as  a class  enemy  and 
had  to  endure  forced  labour 
with  former  dignitaries  and 
landlords  In  Toelung,  near 
Lhasa. 

For  nine  years  they  dug 
drains  and  dams,  and  under- 
went constant  criticism  ses- 
sions. In  those  sessions,  say 
some  of  his  fellow  prisoners, 
he  not  only  admitted  his 
crimes  as  a class  enemy  — a 
confession  without  which  no 
one  could  survive  — but  that 
be  also  denounced  others. 
That  stigma  haunted  him. 
Years  later  when  the  state 
published  his  famous  histori- 
cal study.  The  Merging  of  Sec- 
ular and  Religious  Rule  in 
Tibet.  Tibetans  flocked  to 
Lhasa's  bookshop  to  buy  It  so 
they  could  tear  out  its  pages 
on  the  streets. 


Clarence  Kelley ...  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  recruit  more  FBI  agents  from,  minority  groups  and  to  increase  the  number  of  women 


Cleaning  up  after  Hoover 


Clarence  Kelley, 
who  has  died  aged 
85,  had  the  unen- 
viable task  of  tak- 
ing over  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's first  permanent  direc- 
tor after  the  death  of  J Edgar 
Hoover  in  1972. 

Hoover's  49  years  in  the 
post  had  left  a staff  badly 
demoralised  by  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  changing  na- 
ture of  domestic  crime  and 
frustrated  by  the  antiquated 
resources  they  had  to  fight  it 
President  Nixon,  increasingly 
besieged  by  the  Watergate 
drama,  had  already  tried  two 
acting  directors  at  the  FBI  by 
the  time  he  nominated  Kelley 
for  the  permanent  Job.  Pat- 
rick Gray  had  been  forced  to 
quit  when  found  to  have  been 
involved  in  illegal  phone-tap- 
ping and  William  Ruckel- 
shaus  was  a hurried  stop-gap 
replacement 

So,  with  political  turmoil 
engulfing  the  White  House 
and  the  bureau,  it  was  with 
some  relief  that  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  appointment  of 
a man  who,  as  chief  of  the 
Kansas  City  police,  had  spent 
12  years  cleaning  up  a notori- 
ously corrupt  force. 


Kelley  had  returned  to  his 
native  dty  after  serving  as  an 
FBI  agent  for  21  years.  He  had 
joined  after  gaining  a law 
degree  in  1941.  Initially,  he 
wanted  to  acquire  experience 
of  the  justice  system,  but  said 
later  that  he  quickly  became 
absorbed  in  the  work.  “It’s 
I one  at  those  occupations  that 
captures  you"  he  reminisced 
after  his  retirement 


nled  the  tools  they  needed  to 
deal  with  spreading  crime. 

He  therefore  had  little  hesi- 
tation when  asked  to  take 
over  the  Kansas  City  police 
force  and  set  about  reforming 
it  with  vigour,  eradicating 
corruption  and  introducing  a 
range  of  new  technology. 

In  his  early  months  he  met 
considerable  opposition,  but 
won  public  confidence  as  the 


Kelley  could  not  escape  the  political 
miasma  that  penetrated  the  FBI  once  its 
powerful  founder  and  protector  had  gone 


During  the  postwar  years 
the  FBI’s  local  agents  were 
mainly  engaged  in  satisfying 
Hoover's  obsessive  concern 
about  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism to  the  US.  Funds  for  his 
campaign  were  voted  for  with 
the  help  of  the  national  politi- 
cians Hoover  carefully  culti-  j 
vated,  such  as  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  and  Vice-President 
Nixon.  Their  narrow  focus  | 
created  great  difficulties  for 
agents  like  Kelley,  aware  they  j 
were  not  addressing  the 
nation's  real  problems  and  de- , 


force  became  increasingly 
effective  at  dealing  with  inner 
city  crime.  As  early  as  1968  he 
brought  in  a computer  net- 
work which  allowed  patrol- 
men to  make  immediate 
checks  on  suspect  cars. 

His  principal  failure  in 
Kansas  lay  In  his  uneasy  rela- 
tions with  the  city's  large 
black  community-  Black  offi- 
cers complained  they  were 
not  promoted  on  their  merits 
and  the  racial  issue  came  to 
the  bod  after  the  1968  riots 
which  followed  the  murder  of 


Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Six 
blacks  died  in  Kansas  and  an 
official  Inquiry  later  blamed 
the  behaviour  of  white  police- 
men. Kelley  was  not  formally 
held  responsible,  but  the  af- 
fair left  its  mark  on  him. 

When  he  took  over  at  the 
FBI  he  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  recruit  more  agents  from 
minority  groups  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  women. 
He  also  embarked  on  a sus- 
tained campaign  to  upgrade 
the  organisation’s  technical 
capacity  and  to  focus  its  ener- 
gies on  new  style  white-collar 
crime.  One  of  the  new  tech- 
| niques  he  encouraged  was  the 
use  of  "sting”  operations,  in 
which  FBI  agents  set  up 
schemes  like  bogus  fencing 
operations  to  entrap  crimi- 
nals. They  sometimes  sailed 
very  dose  to  the  laws  against 
entrapment  but  were  regu- 
larly accepted  by  the  courts. 

The  principal  political 
battle  Kelley  faced  came  from 
the  revelations  of  the  Con- 
gressional inquiry  with  its  in- 
credible catalogue  of  illegal 
FBI  operations  during  the 
Hoover  years.  Though  Kelley 
was  not  personally  involved 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  inev- 
itable storm  of  Congressional 


and  public  revulsion  and  the 
impact  it  had  on  his  staff. 
Many  later  credited  him  with 
holding  the  bureau  together 
during  this  turbulence  and 
ensuring  it  was  able  to  con- 
centrate on  its  main  task. 

But  he  could  not  escape  the 
political  miasma  that  pene- 
trated the  FBI  race  its  all- 
powerful  founder  and  protec- 
tor bad  gone.  In  the 
puritanical  post-Watergate 
rUmate  of  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Ford  almost  sacked  Kel- 
ley when  he  admitted  using 
bureau  staff  to  carry  out 
minor  carpentry  on  his 
house.  The  cost  was  eventu- 
ally assessed  at  $335.  which 
Kelley  repaid. 

But  Governor  Jimmy  Car- 
ter so  harped  on  the  Issue 
during  his  1976  presidential 
campaign  that,  once  he  had 
won  the  election.  Kelley  de- 
cided that  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently compromised  to  opt 
for  early  retirement.  He 
threw  in  the  towel  in  1978  and 
returned  to  Kansas. 


Harold  Jackson 


Clarence  M.  Kelley,  policeman, 
bom  October  24.  1911;  died 
August  5, 1997 


Arthur  Jepson 


Jeppo,  the  all-rounder 


ROUND  Nottingham  af- 
fection is  usually  de- 
noted by  shortening 
someone's  name  and  sticking 
an  "o"  on  the  end.  Shlpstone's 
beer  was  always  S hippo’s,  the 
county  cricket  team  has  al- 
ways been  frill  of  Robbos  and 
Hendos,  and  at  Trent  Bridge  i 
this  morning,  as  the  Test 
match  gets  under  way,  there 
will  be  a great  deal  of  warm 
reminiscence  about  dear  old 
Jeppo. 

Arthur  Jepson,  who  has 
died  aged  82,  was  pure  Not- 
tinghamshire: phlegmatic,  lu- 
gubrious, dry.  He  was  a 
remarkable  all-round  sports- 
man In  an  age  when  that  was 
still  possible.  A miner's  son, 
he  left  his  pit  village  to  play 
for  the  county  just  before  the 
war,  and  quickly  established 
a reputation  as  a medium- 
paced  bowler  and  lower-order 
dogger.  He  also  kept  goal  for 
Stoke  City,  Lincoln  City  and. 
during  the  war,  Mansfield. 


Mostly,  he  bowled  at  the 
other  end  from  Harold  Butler, 
who  was  sharp.  Jepson  could  | 
not  match  Butler’s  pace,  but 
swung  the  new  hall  in  a man- 
ner that  seems  to  have  gone  I 
out  of  fashion  among  English 
pros.  He  took  1,050  wickets, 
more  than  virtually  anyone 
now  playing  first-class ! 
cricket  The  figure  would 
have  been  far  higher  but  for 
the  loss  of  six  war  years. 

It  was  after  be  retired,  tn 
1959,  that  Jeppo  had  his 
second  coming.  He  moved  on 
to  the  umpires’  list  was  a 
solid  enough  decision-maker 
to  stand  In  four  Test  matches 
and  — in  a quiet  way  — 
established  himself  as  a bit  of 
a card. 

His  most  celebrated  anec- 
dote relates  to  the  1971  Gil- 
lette Cup  semi-final  at  Old 
Trafford,  which  went  on  until 
almost  9pm.  Jack  Bond,  the 
Lancashire  captain,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  complained 


about  the  light  "What's  that 
up  there?”  asked  Jeppo.  “The 
moon,”  said  Bond.  “Well,  how 
far  do  you  want  to  see  then?” 
came  the  dismissive  reply. 
The  game  continued  and  Lan- 
cashire achieved  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  one-day 
victories. 

And  David  Lloyd,  the  Eng- 
land cricket  coach,  was  once 
bowling  for  Lancashire  when 
Jeppo,  told  him:  “I  hope  you 
don’t  mind  me  mentioning 
this,  but  you’re  the  worst 
bowler  I have  ever  seen.  Fred 
Price  was  a bad  Tm,  but 
you’re  worse  than  him-”  The 
opening  *T  hope  you  don’t  I 
mind  me  mentioning  this” 
was  pure  Jepson.  I 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  I 
son  and  daughter 


Matthew  Engel 


Arthur  Jepson,  cricketer  and 
footballer;  bom  July  12.  1915; 
died  July  17. 1997 


dose  to  him  knew  the  scale  of 
his  aspiration  and  the  skill 
with  which  this  tiny,  fam- 
ously mischievous,  pixie  of  a 
man  outwitted  the  Chinese 
state. 

The  fact  that  in  his  last 
days  the  Chinese  dragon 
finally  realised  it  had  been 
duped  and  moved  to  crush 
him  confirms  him  in  death  as 
one  of  the  great  Tibetan  na- 
tionalists. It  also  means  that 
leftism  has  returned  to  Tibet 
and  that  its  present  target  is 
cultural  distinctiveness. 

hi  1931,  when  he  was  four. 
Trlnley  was  recognised  as 
the  eighth  trulku  or  reincar- 
nation of  the  Lama  of  Dung- 
kar monastery  in  Kongpo, 
southern  Tibet,  thus  becom- 
ing Dungkar  Rinpoche,  the 
"Precious  White  Conch”. 
Five  years  later  he  was  en- 
rolled as  one  of  10,000  monks 
at  the  great  Lhasa  monastery 
or  Sera.  In  1957,  after  serving 
as  gekoe  or  disciplinarian  at 
the  prestigious  Lower  Tan- 
trie  College,  he  was  awarded 
the  Geshe  Lharampa,  the 
Tibetan  system’s  highest  aca- 
demic qualification.  He  was 
already  renowned  for  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  five  traditional 
sciences  of  philosophy,  logic, 
literature,  astrology  and 
poetics. 

He  had  achieved  the 
heights  of  excellence  in  a 
society  that  was  facing  ex- 
tinction The  Chinese,  having 
invaded  Tibet  seven  years 
earlier,  had  granted  Lhasa 
.Tibetans  the  same  'tone 
country,  two  systems”  ar- 
rangement currently  enjoyed 
in  Hong  Kong.  It  collapsed  in 
1959  when  the  city  rose  up 
against  the  Chinese 
occupation. 

The  failure  of  the  uprising 
led  to  the  flight  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  80,000  of  his  follow- 
ers to  India,  where  they  still 
reside,  and  to  vicious  repri- 
sals against  those  who 
remained.  Tens  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Tibetans 
were  sent  to  prison,  many  for 
20  years;  perhaps  similar 
numbers  were  killed  or  died 
in  labour  camps. 

Dungkar  survived  the 
aftermath  of  the  uprising  un- 
harmed because  he  was  In 
Beijing  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  teach  at  the  new  Insti- 
l tote  of  Nationalities.  His  sur- 
vival during  the  next  20  years 
showed  conning  — some 
| were  to  say  cowardice  — 

| rather  than  luck.  He 
renounced  his  monastic 
vows,  denounced  the  tradi- 
tional system,  and  married. 
But  when  In  1966  Mao  un- 


t-r:.'' 


Fellow  prisoners 
alleged  he  not  only 
admitted  his  crimes 
as  a class  enemy  but 
that  he  denounced 
others.  That  stigma 
haunted  him 


Mho’s  death  in  1976  ended 
the  Cultural  Revolution, 
revealing  devastation  in 
Tibet  only  eight  out  of  the 
2,700  monasteries  active  in 
central  Tibet  in  1959  were 
still  standing,  and  only  970 
out  of  its  115,000  monks  and 
nuns  remained,  according  to 
official  figures.  The  new  Chi- 
nese leaders  dismantled  the 
communes  and  allowed 
Tibetans  to  rebuild  monas- 
teries and  to  recommence  the 
study  of  their  own  language 
and  culture. 

Dungkar  was  recalled  to 
the  reopened  Institute  of  Na- 
tionalities in  Beijing,  where 
he  became  the  inspiration  for 
a generation  of  Tibetans  in- 
volved In  the  effort  to  recon- 
struct Tibetan  culture  and 
education. 

"Clear,  sonorous  and  grand 
hlasts  from  your  long  horn 
reverberate  and  echo 
throughout  the  Land  of 
Snows,"  wrote  the  exiled  poet 
Palden  Gyal  of  his  teacher. 
The  subjects  of  his  classes  — 
history,  poetics  and  astrology 
— may  have  been  arcane,  but 
his  interests  were  modern 
and  his  impact  subversive: 
his  students  included  Don- 
drup  Gyal.  the  poet  who  led 
the  revival  of  modern 
Tibetan  literature;  Jigme 
Ngapo,  founder  of  the  dissi- 
dent journal  Tibet  Forum; 
and  Tseten  Wangchuk,  a 
prominent  journalist  broad- 
casting back  into  the  country 


for  the  influential  Tibetan 
service  of  Voice  of  America. 

In  the  19809.  w belt  Tibet 
was  allowed  its  second  flirta- 
tion with  liberalisation,. 
Dungkar  began  to  show  -Uto 
political  colours,  glvhu  fea- 
tures which  criticised  the 
Chinese  approach  to  Tibetan 
literature.  But  most  of  his 
energy  was  reserved  for  cam- 
paigns to  provide  Tibetan* 
language  education  in 
schools,  to  create  a uatffed 
IffPgiMgg  that  would  over- 
come regional  division,  and 
to  found  a university  ia 
r.hafift  which  would  teach  th 
Tibetan. 

He  even  worked  to  ham 
Chinese  taught  to  Tibehm 
children  from  the  outset  of 
education;  they  must  bam 
access  to  a world  language, 
even  If  It  is  Chinese,  he  race 
said.  The  university  opened 
in  1985.  and  Dungkar  became 
a vice-principal  and  prate- 
! sorofhlstory.lt  still  does  net 
have  Tibetan -language 
I courses  in  any  modern 
subject. 

The  change  came  In  1892 
i when  Beijing  Installed  anew 
apparatchik  in  Lhasa  and 
began  what  It  called  the  open 
I door  policy.  “It  means  two 
doors.”  Dungkar  explained 
later  that  year.  “One  small 
i door  to  the  outside,  and  a 
very  large  one  to  China."  By 
1996  the  state  had  accelerated 
Chinese  migration,  economic 
assimilation  and  the  winding 
down  of  cultural  autonomy. 

, it  launched  political  re-edu- 
cation in  every  monastery, 
banned  the  display  of  Dalai 
Lama  photographs,  and 
ended  Tlbetan-language 
teaching  In  secondary 
schools.  This  year  K has 
banned  new  students  from 
joining  the  Tibetan  depart- 
ment of  Tibet  University,  or- 
dered the  rewriting  of  his- 
tory textbooks,  and 
announced  that  Buddhism  is 
marginal  to  Tibetan  culture. 

On  July  16  Tibet's  party 
secretary  published  the  moat 
detailed  denunciation  of 
Tibetan  culture  and  rdigten 
since  the  cultural  revolution, 
singling  out  for  attack 
researchers  of  the  university 
department  founded  by 
Dungkar.  His  official  title  as 
a “state-level  scholar  with 
outstanding  contributions  to 
science",  awarded  In  1987,  is 
believed  to  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  his  publication* 
were  suspended.  It  was  his 
reward  for  falling  to  join  a 
1995  campaign  denouncing 
the  Dalai  Lama’s  choice  of  a 
successor  to  the  Pandant 
Lama,  and  for  refusing  to 
take  part  in  the  political  re- 
education of  monks. 

ir  the  Chinese  fail  to 
reverse  Tibet's  renascent  cul- 
tural nationalism,  it  w£H  be 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  hundreds  of  inteltechmh 
working  in  the  modi  pio- 
neered by  the  Precious  White 
Conch.  In  those  final  bleak 
years  Dungkar  was  ebullient 
as  ever  in  public,  but  not  so 
in  private.  “Without  edu- 
cated people  tn  ail  fields,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  their 
own  language,  Tibetans  are 
in  danger  of  being  assimi- 
lated," he  said.  “We  have 
reached  a crucial  point"  . . 


Robbie  Barnett 


Dungkar  Lobsang  Trlnley; 
Tibetan  scholar,  historian  and 
educationalist,  bom  1927;  died' 
July  21,1997 
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Lower-order  slogger . . . Arthur  Jepson  in  action  at  Lord’s 


Rt  Rev  David  Bentley. 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  62;  Ron- 
nie Biggs,  train  robber,  68; 
Greg  Chappell,  cricketer,  49; 
Nell  Clarke,  former  chair- 
man, British  Coal,  63;  prof 
Herbert  Elvin,  educational- 
ist, 92;  Matthew  Evans,  pub- 
lisher, chairman,  Faber  & 
Faber  56;  Stan  Freberg,  sati- 
rist, 71;  Rt  Rev  Andrew  Gra- 
ham, Bishop  of  Newcastle,  68; 
Kenneth.  Kendall,  broad- 
caster. 73;  Sir  Andrew 


Large,  chairman.  Securities 
and  Investment  Board.  55; 
Owen  Luder,  architect,  69; 
Dame  Ella  Macknight.  ob- 
stetrician and  gynaecologist, 
S3;  Peter  Niven,  jockey.  33; 
Matthew  Parris,  journalist, 
broadcaster,  48;  Nick  Ross, 
broadcaster,  50;  Alexei 
Sayle,  comedian,  45;  Roger 
Stott,  Labour  MP,  54;  John 
Young,  chairman  and  chief 
executive.  Young  & Co  Brew- 
ery, 76. 


HEWER.  MM  DotmAm  Mm  OBB 
MA,  (ptoMai).  bom  2&.7.-W  dtadUUP; 
mMom  ol  Prof.  Tom  Hower.  tomwty  c*  Vki« 
Home,  HoHbuiy,  Bristol.  FantBy  lunsral  on 
801  August.  All  blonds  & stitmrsrs  tovtttd 
to  a CoMbiMion  of  tar  Ufa  «t  addnoy  ML 
Ctttum.  Bristol  an  Sunday  7th  SmpL  *>  *»■ 
OowBcna.  not  nowars,  b Ajusj  Connu- 
nlty  Assoc.  Afl  anqutrlea:  A Hsww.  » 
WasfflMd  PIMM  BS8  4AY,  Olin  798700. 
Kiss  Kiss. 


Births 


WAUAce.  Rub  and  KMvto  am  MHMKl 
to  announce  lha  birth  at  moir  son.  Conor 
PUrfck.  in  Garniany.  on  28m  July  007.  A 
UM*  bromar  tor  Klrsty. 

■To  jdaea  your  onnouncomsnl  tuMphorw 
0171  718  4B7  or  ton  0171  713  4130  MMMR 
Sam  and  9pm  Mon-Fri. 


Jackdaw 


expectation  that  things  will 
go  wrong  and  are  generally 
not  disappointed. 

Top  Santedsks,  are  you  a 
negaholic? 


Tuneful  wine 


Negaholic 


YOU’VE  had  one  of  those 
days  when  Just  everything 
baa  gone  wrong.  You're  walk- 
ing down  the  road  with  a jus- 


some  fool  cries  out,  “Cheer  up 
— it  might  never  happen.” 
Nothing  shows  off  your  bad 
mood  quite  as  much  as  some- 
one else's  irritating  cheerful- 
ness. Sure,  it  may  never  hap- 
pen, but  if  it  already  has  the 
tricky  part  is  learning  to 
hope  it  won’t  happen  again. 

Negaholics,  or  negative 
thinkers,  not  only  brood 
about  what  has  gone  wrong 
in  the  past,  they  also  antici- 
pate more  of  the  same  for  the 

future.  They  live  their  lives  in 


SCIENTISTS  have  discov- 
ered they  can  influence 
peoples’ choice  of  wine 
through  music.  In  an  experi- 
ment conducted  In  a local 
Asda  supermarket  psycholo- 
gists from  Leicester  Univer- 
I sity  found  that  they  could  sig- 
nificantly increase  sales  of 
wine  from  a particular 
I country  by  playing  music 
associated  with  it  The  team 

set  up  two  racks  of  wine,  care- 

i folly  matched  for  style  and 

price,  containing  wines  from 
France  and  Germany.  On 
, some  days ‘‘typically 
i French”  accordion  music 
was  played  over  the  counters, 
resulting  in  sales  of  French 
wines  tripling  those  of  Ger- 
! many.  However,  when  Bavar- 

ian  brass  hand  music  filled 
the  air,  the  German  wines 
outsold  their  French  compet- 
itors  twice  over.  Whsninter- 
1 viewed,  most  shoppers  de- 
nied that  the  music  had  any 


I influence.  The  researchers 
concluded  that  if  consumers 

I entered  the  store  with  no  par- 
ticular wine  in  mind,  music 
could  have  an  important  ef- 
feet  on  their  subsequent  pur- 
chasing decisions. 

Decanter  on  the  hidden  per- 
suaders in  the  off- licence. 


New  order 


SECRET  new  world  orders 
and  their  black  world  minions 
prefer  to  do  their  covert  and 
nefarious  dealings  well  away 
from  the  public  gaze,  hence  all 
the  petty  attempts  to  deflect 
criticism  back  on  those  who 
highlight  their  activities.  In 
fact  I have  many  suspicions 
about  the  true  motives  behind 
the  journalism  of  mare  than 
one  UFO  publication. 

Digirrfiryrmfltiriin  rapnrri  ing 

the  UFO  phenomenon  is  rife, 
but  one  thing  should  remain 
constant  and uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  who 
truly  want  to  discover  the 
truth  about  UFOs  and  what  is 

going  on.  Whether  It  is  ET  or 
black  world  secret  govern- 
ment that  is  behind  the  phe- 
nomenon. we,  the  public,  are 
the  ones  who  it  continues  to 


effect  and  interact  with.  It  is 
ns  that  unwittingly  and 
against  our  will,  continue  to 
be  the  objects  of  their  experi- 
ments and  pawns  in  some  ap- 
parent global  scheme  that  by 
its  very  secretive  nature 
gives  cause  for  alarm.  Democ- 
racy in  its  true  definition 
should  be  “Government  of 
tiie  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people."  What  ts  going  on 
today  bypasses  all  known  av- 
enues Of  democracy. 

UFO  Reality,  or  is  it? 


Poker  faces 


STU  “The  Kid”  Unger  and 
Doyle  "Texas  Dolly”  Brunson 
got  on  a plane  to  the  Middle 
East  An  Arab  sheikh  seeking 

new  ways  to  dispose  ofhis 

wealth  decided  he  wanted  to 

play  poker  wife  the  best  In 

the  world.  Unger  and  Brun- 
son smelt  a sucker,  and  were 
only  too  happy  to  oblige.  Once 
in  the  Gulf  they  boarded  the 
sheikh’s  private  jet  and  took 
off  for  Monte  Carlo.  Halfway 
through  the  flight  they’d  won 
afl  the  cash  the  sheikh 
planned  to  gamble  with  over 
coming  weeks;  by  the  time 
they’dlanded,  Unger  and 


Brunson  had  relieved  him  of 
his  plane.  They  sold  the  jet  for 
10  million  pounds,  blew  the 
lot  playing  roulette  and  bac- 
carat, and  flew  home  to  Las 
Vegas.  Broke. 

All  this  happened  sometime 
after  Unger  won  his  second 
World  Series  of  Poker  crown. 

It  might  have  been  *82  or  ’83 — 
it  doesn’t  really  matter,  be- 
cause it  sounds  like  most  of 
the  myth  surrounding 
cardroom  legends,  it  probably 
isn’t  entirely  true.  But  once  a 

year  a moment  of  real  truth 
arrives  for  these  legends;  they 
converge  on  B inion's  Horse- 
shoe Casino  in  Las  Vegas  for 
the  World  Series  and  the 
“straight"  world  gets  to  see  1 
what  serious  poker  is  all  about  , 

Lucky  waitresses  get  i 
520,000  tips.  The  312  entrants  I 
win  win  and  lose  money  that 
would  take  a lifetime  to  gather 
as  wages.  And  one  player  wfll 

mrn  uis  510.000  entry  fee  into 
$Im. 

Not  bad  for  four  days  work. 
Total  SporL 


Romans  left  behind  was  the 
law — the  comprehensive 
body  ofstatate  and  case  law 
that  some  scholars  consider 
our  greatest  inheritance 
from  ancient  Rome.  The  ideal 
of  written  law  as  a shield — 
to  protect  individuals  against 
one  another  and  against  awe- 
some power  of  state— was  a 
concept  the  Romans  took 
from  the  Greeks.  But  it  was 
Rome  that  put  this  abstract 
notion  into  dally  practice. 


Latin  law 


ONE  of  the  most  important 
documentary  legacies  the 


Total  Sport . . . sheikh  down 


and  the  practice  is  today  hon- 
oured around  the  world.  A 
Latin  inscription  at  Harvard 
Law  School  conveys  the  idea 
precisely:  "Non  sub  homtne 
sed sub  deoet  lege—  it  Is  not  by 
men  but  by  God  and  the  law 
[that  we  are  governed].” 

The  rule  of  law  is  so  central 
to  Western  civilisation  that 
most  of  us  take  It  for  granted. 
Of  course  we  are  governed  by 
laws,  we  say — lfs  natural.  In 
feet  though,  the  rule  of  law  is 
not  a necessary  aspect  of  the 
human  condition.  Another 
great  empire,  China,  ar-  i 
ranged  things  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  Roman  way. 

Confucius  and  his  disciples 
down  through  the  centuries 
distrusted  written  laws.  A 
dusty  statute  book  was  too  In- 
flexible to  handle  the  Infinite 
variety  of  human  experience, 
ihe  Chinese  sages  felt.  They 
choee  to  trust  people,  not  laws 
— to  rely  on  innate  human 

goodness  as  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  a civil  society.  Even 
today  the  concept  of  written 
law  and  written  contract  is 
fairly  weak  in  China  and 
other  East  Aslan  nations 
within  its  cultural  ambit  The 
2oth  century  Chinese  histo- 


rian Hsiao  Kung-chuan  ob- 
served that  if  (he  early  emper- 
ors had  been  exposed  to 
Roman  statecraft,  and  partic- 
ularly Roman  law,  "the  Chi- 
nese of  necessity  would  have 
undergone  an  absolutely  dif- 
ferent course  of  development 
in  the  thousand  or  more  years 
thereafter.'* 

The  Romans  too  felt  some 
ambiguity  about  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  law.  "Corrupttsslma 
republican,  pturlmae  leges. " 
the  historian  Tacitus  ob-  - 
served  — "The  worse  the 
state,  the  more  laws  it  has.” 
But  In  the  ongoing  struggle 
between  the  ordinary  people 
of  Rome  and  the  governing 
elites,  the  plebeians  decided 
they  would  much  rather  rely 
on  laws  than  the  all  too 
human  whims  If  their  rulers. 
Uuv  of  the  lands  in  National 
Geographic. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaipi4lguardian.co.uk.; 
fax  on i-  713  4366:  write  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  119  For- 
ringdonRoad,  London  BCIR 
3BR. 


Hannah  Pool 
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Davis  orders  payouts  over  pensions  mis-selling  to  stay  out  of  courts  *!?!*£* 

ThA  Dm  r f>g:'  ::  Tardv  Beware  of  friends 

jil  Mp$ ■ ’$1.  1 insurer  *n  high  places 


to  end 
scandal 


hits 
back  at 
the  PIA 


Sarah  Ryle 


T 


jJJ  " ' — After  the  scandal  came  to 

light  the  company  tried  to 

TT_  shift  responsibility  for  the 

HE  Prudential  — way  people  were  persuaded  to 
Britain’s  biggest  In-  move  from  occupational  pen- 
surance  company  — sions  into  personal  pensions, 
caved  in  to  its  crit-  Executives  maintained  that 
™ ics  last  night  and  many  customers  demanded 
promised  to  compensate  L5  personal  policies  so  that  no 
million  customers  who  were  advice,  let  alone  bad  advice, 
mis-sold  pensions,  rather  was  given, 
than  tight  each  case  through  The  authorities’  hands  have 
the  courts.  been  tied  because  the  Pru  is 


Sir  Peter  Davis,  the  chief  regulated  by  the  Securities 
execut  ive  bidding  for  papular  and  Investments  Board  which 


appeal  as  advertising’s  Man 
from  the  Pru,  abandoned  the 


has  no  powers  to  fine.  The 
company  took  up  the  option 


firm's  long-running  denial  of  not  to  be  regulated  b;  the  Per- 
ils role  in  the  £4  billion  mis-  sonal  Investments  Authority, 
selling  scandal.  unlike  its  competitors. 

Critics  attacked  the  Pru-  Sir  Peter  said  the  Pru 


selling  scandal  unlike  its  competitors. 

Critics  attacked  the  Pru-  Sir  Peter  said  the  Pru 
dential  for  hiding  behind  would  now  follow  the  settle- 
technicalities  to  avoid  paying  ment  plan  widely  accepted  by : 


up  and  last  night  Sir  Peter  — 
who  described  himself  as  a 
■new  boy  on  the  block”  — ad- 
mitted there  had  been  a 
change  of  heart. 


other  insurers  who  accepted 
more  quickly  that  they  might 
have  cheated  customers  out  of 
retirement  income.  He  said 
customers  will  receive  bene- 


He  said:  ‘There  has  been  a fits  to  match  those  from  their 
shift  in  thinking.  All  of  us  feel  company  schemes. 


that  the  issue  is  a big  one. 
This  is  overhanging  the  in- 


Frudential  made  the  an- 
nouncement with  its  first  half 


dustry.  We  have  been  deter  results.  Pre-tax  profits  almost 
mined  for  some  time  to  get  it  doubled  to  £645  million,  cam- 


unblocked  and  we  have  a lot 
of  people  working  on  It 
‘There  have  been  problems 
in  the  last  six  months.  We. 
made  a decision  not  to  argue 
about  the  onus  of  proof  Some 


pared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  dividend,  increased 
by  10-3  per  cent  to  6-4p  per 
share,  still  be  paid  as  a for- 
eign income  dividend  to  mini- 
mise foe  impact  of  the  Budget 


we  would  have  wan  and  some  change  to  advanced  corpora- 
te would  have  lost  We  de-  tion  tax,  said  the  chairman, 
elded  it  was  going  to  go  on  for  Sir  Martin  Jaoomb. 


four  or  five  years  which  was 
not  fair  on  the  people 
involved.  ” 

The  climbdown  has  forced 
Prudential  to  almost  double 
its  provision  for  costs  related 


Prudential  recently  held 
“exploratory  talks”  with 
NatWest  Bank  about  a link 
and  Sir  Peter  said  the  Pru 
still  viewed  itself  as  “a 
player”  in  the  market  for 


to  mis-selllng  from  £240  mil-  mergers  and  acquisitions  be- 
lion  to  £450  million  to  mop  up  causa  of  continuing  conver- 


all  cases  by  the  March  1998 
deadline  set  by  Helen  Liddell, 
Economic  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 


gence  in  the  financial  ser- 
vices sector.  He  said  the  Pru 
— which  has  begun  to  de- 
velop a banking  arm — would 


The  provision  is  being  like  a branch  network  to  im- 


made  within  the  free  estate 
cor  surplus  assets)  of  Pro’s 
£16  bilUon  Ufe  fond.  Analysts 
believe  the  free  estate  is 
worth  about  £8  billion  and  Sir 
Peter  promised  that  the  In- 
ervased  provision  would  not 
reduce  bonuses  paid  to 
policyholders. 


prove  access  to  and  for  cus- 
tomers. But  he  added  that 
current  building  society 
prices  meant  an  acquisition 
did  not  make  sense. 

• Commercial  Union  pub- 
lished interim  results  yester- 
day showing  pretax  profits  of 
£235  million  — £19  miHiOH 


Only  last  month  the  Pru-  higher  than  the  same  period  a 
dential  was  still  arguing  that  year  ago.  Chief  executive  ! 
it  was  not  liable  for  much  of  John  Carter  said  the  strength 
the  compensation  critics  said  of  sterling  had  wiped  £40  mil- 


■"■■kOYAL  & Sun  Alliance,  I ABOTJR  Ls  finding  it  pe- 
me  the  insurance  com-  I culiarly  difficult  to  bed 
1 Ipany-  may  •mount  a Lvdown  its  relationship 
legal  challenge  to  any  fine  with  business.  In  the  case  of 
Imposed  on  it  following  its  Lord  Simon,  one  of  the  most 
failure  to  meet  a deadline  impressive  appointments  to 
for  dealing  with  cases  of  the  Government,  it  allowed 


ous  remuneration  committee 
at  GEC  ha*  ehren  him  an  ad- 
ditional  present,  apparently 
Iffr  hist  for  being  there  for  six 
months. 

jjjif  It  seems  pointless  to  go  to 
;;  all  the  trouble,  and  through 
/ all  the  Oak,  of  drawing  up  a 
detailed  contract  which  speci- 
ties  generous  bonus  pay- 
r ments,  if  directors  are  then 

Alex  Brummer  fSU?  .bBj*vm  ha^douts 

(£160,000  m this  case)  for  no 

a ^ _ good  reason.  Bonuses  might 

ABO  UR  is  finding  it  pe-  as  well  remain  subject  to  the 
culiarly  difficult  to  bed  whim  of  the  remuneration 
■down  its  relationship  committee, 
i business.  In  the  case  of  The  same  applies  to  the  new 


Lord  Simon,  one  of  the  most  long-term  option  scheme 
impressive  appointments  to  which  shareholders  will  be 


personal  pensions  mls-sell-  the  grandness  of  its  catch  — 
tog-  the  chairman  of  Britain's 

The  Personal  Investment  second-largest  company  — to 
Authority,  the  financial  Mind  itself  to  the  small  print 
services  regulator,  said  yes-  This  failing  on  detail, 
tarday  it  was  considering  which  embarrassed  Tony 


fhrther  action  against  the 
company,  after  it  failed  to 


complete  .90  per  cent  of  pointing  Lord  Simon  as  min- 
8,000  priority  cases  by  the  ister  for  trade  and  competi- 


end  of  this  month, 

A six-figure  fine  is  the 
most  likely  penalty. 

Mike  Jones  of  R&SA  said 
that  the  company  was  ques- 


the  Government,  it  allowed  asked  to  vote  on  at  the  annual 
the  grandness  of  its  catch  — meeting.  There  is  no  value  In 
the  chairman  of  Britain's  setting  complex,  and  reason- 
second-largest  company  — to  ably  demanding,  performance 
blind  itself  to  the  small  print,  criteria  and  then  saying: 
This  failing  on  detail.  “The  rgmmwafrm  rommittao 
which  embarrassed  Tony  may,  at  Its  discretion,  and  if  it 
Blair  in  the  Commons,  blotted  feels  necessary,  impnaa  differ- 
out  the  reality  that  in  ap-  ent  performance  conditions. " 
pointing  Lord  Simon  as  min-  Perhaps  this  is  the  new 
ister  for  trade  and  competl-  “flexible”  approach  to  gover- 
tiveness,  Labour  had  secured  nance  advocated  by  the  Hain- 


an executive  with  more  status 
than  such  Tory  figures  as 
Lord  Young. 

Now  the  case  of  Bob  Ay  ling. 


firming  the  authority’s  de-  When  Labour  most  needed 


dsion. 

When  volunteering  the 
deadline,  the  insurer  had 
made  it  clear  to  the  watch- 
dog that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  settle  all  cases 
before  it. 

“We  have  been  unable  to 
complete  a certain  number 


public  support  from  business 
in  the  run  up  to  the  election, 
to  hammer  home  its  manage- 
rial qualities,  Ayling  was 


pel  committee. 


FTSE  divisions 

ONE  place  where  the 
brushfires  in  the  busi- 
ness undergrowth  and 


there  for  them.  When  tins  Mfl-  f**0™  F toe  City  make  no 
lenmum  Commission  became  ^prasion  w thetandon 
an  issue,  Ayling  was  there  to  ff0**  *******  ne  FrsE 


“We  have  been  unable  to  take  over  as  chairman. 
complete  a certain  number  However,  when  BA  tussled 
of  cases  because  of  a lade  of  with  its  flight  crews,  in  a dis-  ^ 

information,  both  from  oc-  put*  which  has  cost  the  com- 

cupatlonal  pension  pany  an  estimated  £125  mil-  SL'SSJSS^SL^S 
schemes  and  from  the  poll-  lion,  Ayling’s  friends  in  the 

cyholders  themselves,”  he  Government  were  absent  as  Tony  Dye  of  PDFM.  It  was 
said.  Admittedly,  the  situation  he  who  made  a bee-line  for 


schemes  and  from  the  poll-  lion,  Ayling’s  friends  in  the 
cyholders  themselves,”  he  Government  were  absent 
said.  Admittedly,  the  situation 

More  than  100  staff  were  was  tricky:  favouring  BA 
dedicated  to  settling  the  over  one  of  Labour’s  funding 
company’s  estimated  15,000  constituencies,  the  TGWU, 
cases  of  pensions  mis-sell-  would  be  difficult  Indeed, 
tag,  he  said.  being  dragged  into  an  indus- 

The  PIA  has  told  the  com-  trial  dispute,  the  bane  of  pre- 
pany  that  disciplinary  vious  Labour  administra- 


bave  emitted  from  sages  such 
as  Tony  Dye  of  PDFM.  It  was 
he  who  made  a bee-line  for 
cash  last  year  on  the  grounds 


was  tricky:  favouring  BA 

over  one  of  Labour’s  fonding  that  the  market  is  heading  for 

constituencies,  the  TGWU,  ..  . 

The  factors  fuelling  the  in- 


being  draggadtotoan  todus^  terest  to  UK  shares,  which 
ffdisputothetaneqfpre-  ^^^f^****^ 


action  “starts  with  a fine  tions,  was  to  be  avoided, 
and  works  up  from  there,”  But  there  is  the  issue  of  loy- 
cuhninating  in  a ban  on  alty.  Perhaps  the  spinners  in 
new  pensions  business.  Labour’s  hierarchy  decided 
Mr  Jones  said  he  could  that  having  one  business 
not  role  out  a legal  chal-  problem,  in  Lord  Simon,  was 
lenge  to  the  authority’s  enough  and  keeping  Ayling  at 
penalty,  though  It  was  too  arms  length  politically  astute, 
early  to  say  what  action  the  It  is  not  It  will  make  other 
company  might  take.  business  leaders  — even 

If  R&SA  1b  fined,  it  will  be  those  who  have  accepted  peer- 


day’s  trading,  are  complex. 
But  they  are  as  much  global 
as  anything  directly  to  do 


But  there  is  the  issue  ofloy-  ** 

alty.  Perhaps  the  spinners  in 

Labour’s  hierarchy  decided  3 ?Jexirfiind  "””8”* 
toat  havingone  business  313  lookme  for  quality.,  be- 


cause of  cracks  In  some  erf  the 


problem,  in  Lord  Simon,  was  “ 

mnnehand  keenlne  Avilov:  at  emer8lng  markets  which 

have  been  soaking  up  capital. 


business  leaders  — even  .. 


the  first  insurer  punished  ages  — mere  wary  of  trusting 
over  the  mls-selltag  of  pen-  Labour.  There  are  already 


ity  and  underperform ance 
o is^-vis  Wall  Street  It  may 
also  be  benefiting,  like  the 
pound,  from  a degree  of  Euro- 
splllover. 

But  while  we  wallow  to  the 


sions.  some  stirrings  to  the  City  a ^ — 

Several  firms  of  indepen-  about  the  fundamentalist  po-  R^  while  we  wallow  in  the 

dent  advisers  have  been  sition  being  taken  by  Labour  . 

fined.  The  PIA  is  under  con-  on  mergers:  an  administra-  ^n^hnds  and  Pens  (if  one^ 
siderable  pressure  from  tion  which  gave  the  impres-  fuckyraough  tohave  any)  S 
Treasury  secretary  Helen  sion  of  being  sympathetic  to 

Liddefi.  ...  _ Anglo-Saxon  capitalism  is  , - Jr6 Much  rf  the 


improvedTOlues  STouTp^ 


sion  fUnds  and  Peps  (if  one  is 


LiddelL  Anglo-Saxon  capital! 

Although  evidence  of  looking  interventionist 
mis-selllng  was  uncovered  Maintaining  the  conE 
more  than  three  years  ago,  of  business  will  be  a k 
only  12,500  of  a possible  gradient  If  Labour’s  hi 
1.5  million  victims  have  so  being  a two-term  goven 
for  accepted  redress.  is  to  be  fulfilled.  But  3 

The  amount  of  oompensa-  not  be  helped  if  it  isola 
tion  paid  so  for  Is  £102  mli-  business  friends  at  the 


Jsafyrsffsaa 

31 financial  sector  are 
is  to  be  fulfilled.  Blit  it  will  the  Iwq  likrfv  it  be- 

not  be  Sit  toera  wiS  % 

mega-deals  as  _the  Prudential 


It  owed  customers. 


lion  off  the  profits. 


Sir  Peter  Davis  and  Sir  Martin  Jacorob  at  the  Pro’s  HQ  yesterday  photograph:  graham  turnsi 


SBC  Warburg 
tops  merger  table 


GEC  chief  gets  £1  m welcome 


■tartyn 


ten  King 

■ ONDON-based  lnvest- 
I ment  bank  Warburg^  has 
L— pou’ered  to  the  top  of  the 

league  table  of  advisers  on 

cross-border  European  merg- 


pean  banks,  fought  to  protect 
their  maiket  share  from  the 
Americans.  US  banks  held 


■■■HE 

I da 

■ COE 


transformation  of 


more  than  £1.1  million  be-  introduces  three  new  share-  His  departure  brings  to  five 
tween  joining  the  company  in  option  schemes.  the  directors  who  will  be  leav- 

September  and  the  end  of  the  Tough  performance  condl-  tog  GEC  shortly.  They  will 
financial  year  In  March.  tions  and  lengthy  assessment  follow  David  Newiands,  the  fl- 

That  included  a £500,000  periods  are  attached  to  the  nance  director,  whose  resig- 


1.5  million  victims  have  so  being  a two-term  government  +»,-  ffnaneiai  sector  are 
for  accepted  redress.  is  to  be  fulfilled.  But  it  will  S tai  5ES  it  £ 

The  amount  ofcompensa-  not  be  helped  if  it  isolates  its  that  there  will  be 

tion  paid  so  for  is  £102  mii-  business  friends  at  the  point  LtoProdmtSS 

lion,  but  the  final  total  is  when  they  need  the  greatest  ^M^JSd  to  ^oTSe 
expected  to  exceed  25bfl-  support  to  maintain  their  eco-  Drowi  _ has  just  noted. 

Hun-  nomic  hegemony.  F Moreover,  while  the  FTSE 

has  been  doing  very  nicely 

thank  you.  some  senior  bro- 

Simpson  cop-out  kers  worry  about  what  is  go- 

tog  on  below  to  the  medium 

M.  — M M B B M "T^ALKING  of  Labour  to  smaller  companies.  The 

I peers,  the  newly  enno-  gap  between  the  "Premier 
I bled  George  Simpson  League”  and  the  “lower  div- 
— . - should  be  in  the  firing  line  is  ions”  is  growing  wider. 


Talking  of  Labour 
peers,  the  newly  enno- 
bled George  Simpson 
should  be  in  the  firing  line 


again  at  GEC’s  annual  meet-  which  is  always  a worry  for 
the  directors  who  will  be  leav-  mnn+-u  chars  cf-ratiwstfs.  The  best  ad- 


tog  next  month. 

His  £500.000  “golden  hello" 


sharp  strategists.  The  best  ad- 
vice is  to  hold  some  cash,  be- 


ttons  and  lengthy  assessment  fbaow  Jtefid  Neiriands,  theft-  Va  disputed  cause  when  the  gap  between 

periods  are  attached  to  the  nance  director,  whose  r*ug-  year.  But  now  it  the  two  divisions  closes,  the 


electronics  group  GEC  signtogon  fee  to  compensate  granting  of  options  under  the  nation  was  announced  quietly  emereedJthat  the  eener-  eotog  win  be  rough, 
continued  yesterday  him  for  losing  long-term  bo-  schemes,  as  required  by  best 1 — «»—  1 ““  emergea  1031  y 1 * ^ ^ 


their  , own,  with  Morgan  Stan-  with  news  that  new  chief  esc-  noses  at  the  motor  group  Lu-  practice.  But  critics  will  be 
ley  'in  second  place  and  JP  ecutlve  George  .Simpson  was  cas  Industries.  He  was  also  alarmed  that  the  roles  allow 
Morgan  rising  from  fifth  to  paid  more  than  £1  million  for  paid  a discretionary  bonus  of  the  remuneration  committee 


fourth. 

Deals  In  the  British  utilities 


report  published  yesterday,  I than  £400,000. 


worth  a total  of  £6.9  billion.  German  drags  gtoag 

Star  performer  was  UBS,  of  the  rematodw  of  its  French 
which  Jumped  from  18th  to  rival,  Rousael-Uclaf,  and  the 
third  place  to  the  table,  hav-  £710  million  acquisition  of 
inc  advised  on  14  deals  worth  Swiss  sanitary  ware  maker 

"tote!  of  £6fr  billion,  the  Geberit  by  venture  capitalists 

table,  compiled  by  AcquUl-  Doughty  HaMoa.. 

firms  Mnnthlv.  showed.  1 Last,  month,  Swiss  Bank 


’s  £1J2  billion  take*  also  revealed  a new  share-op-  No  explanation  was  given 
i>ndnn  ELsctricity  tion  scheme  that  will  cause  by  toe  company  for  the  dis-  electronics  group  NEC. 

controversy  because  of  liberal  cretkmary  banns.  “**  T“‘v  * “ 

eals  cm  which  SBC  conditions  attached,  to  the  Shareholders  win  be  asked 
E advised  included  granting  of  the  options.  to  vote  an  a new  long-term 

purchase  by  toe  The  annual  report  showed  share  scheme  at  the  annual 
tsram  gtmp  Hoechst  that  Mr'  Simpson  received  meeting  next  month,  which 


im  for  losing  long-term  bo-  schemes,  as  required  by  best  on  Budget  day,  and  Malcolm 
ises  at  the  motor  group  Lu-  practice.  But  critics  wfll  be  Bates,  former  deputy  manag- 
ts  Industries.  He  was  also  alarmed  that  the  roles  allow  ing  director,  who  left  in 
lid  a discretionary  bonus  of  the  remuneration  committee  March, 
his  six  months  with  the  com-  £160,000,  cm  top  of  a perfor-  to  ignore  these  conditions  if  The  annual  report  shows 
pany,  while  another  director  mance-related  bonus  amount-  they  see  fit  that  Mr  Newiands  received  a 

joined  the  boardroom  exodus,  tog  to  £700)00  and  his  basic  Meanwhile  Sir  Richard  pay-off  of  £390,000. 

ilary  pins  benefits  erf  more  Needham,  the  former  trade  GEC  yesterday  emphasised 
an  £400,000.  minister,  will  leave  GEC  at  Sir  Richard’s  ‘‘dose  involve- 

No  mqtbmai-irm  was  given  the  end  of  September  to  join  ment”  with  Mr  Simpson's 


takeovers!  two  years  sector  continued  to  help  busi-  joined  the  boardroom  exodus,  ing  to  £700)00  and  his  basic  Meanwhile  Sir  Richard 
rw  heimr  taken  over  by  Both  UBS  and  Morgan  The  company's  annual  salary  pins  benefits  of  more  Needham,  the  former  trade 

22L  B^ingSrporation.  Stanley  advised  on  US  group  report,  published  yesterday,  than  £400,000.  minister  v^teave  GEC  at 

tjMiStafinm  csevento  biace  Entergy's  £1.2  billion  take-  also  revealed  a new  share-op-  No  explanation  was  given  the  end  of  September  to  join 

. w ovw  df  London  Electricity  tion  scheme  that  will  cause  by  toe  company  for  toe  dis-  electronics  group  NEC. 

CQntroverey  because  of  ijbra^I  cretkma^toS.  Sir  Mdard.  a m»w«ca- 

roatorean.  SBC  BIk  cm  which  BBC  conditions  attached,  to  the  Shareholders  will  be  asked  live  director,  is  to  spearhead 

S2SJC  Warburg  advised  included  granting  of  the  options.  to  vote  an  a new  long-term  the  European  development  of 

on  18  deals  tte  S3  uSim  purchase  by  toe  The  annual  report  showed  share  scheme  at  toe  annual  Japan  s largest  computer 

S that  Mr'  Simpson  received  meeting  next  month,  which  company. 

Star  performer  was  UBS,  of  to*  rem&todw  of  its  Fr«3Ch 


strategy  review.  Mr  Simpson 


cretkmary  banns.  Sir  Richard,  a non-execu-  said;  “Richard  has  played  a 

Shardmlders  will  be  asked  five  director,  is  to  spearhead  thoroughly  supportive  role 
to  vote  on  a new  long-term  the  European  development  of  throughout  my  first  year  In 
share  scheme  at  the  awnnai  Japan’s  largest  computer  the  company  and  I am  most 
meeting  next  month,  which  company-  grateftil  to  him.” 


Woolwich  home 
loans  collapse 


Teresa  Hunter 


inc  advised  on  14  deals  worth  Swiss  sanitary  ware  maker 
"total  of  £6fr  billion,  the  Geberit  by  venture  capitalists 
table,  compiled  by  AcquUi-  Doughty  HaMon.  . 
tions  Monthly,  showed.  Last,  month,  Swiss  Bank 

'British  houses  including  spent  £3^mfllton  to^n  a 
Schraders.  Laxards,  BZW  and  foothold  in  Japan,  through  an 
HSBC  improved  thair  rank-  investment  ja  toe  Japanese 
irtgjs  as  they.  aod  other  Euro-  Long  Term  Credit  Bank. 


Red  face  for  Treasury  grandee 


■■URTHER  evidence  that 
■■newly  converted  bulld- 
m ing  societies  are  losing 


its  profits,  the  Woolwich 
revealed  a dismal  min  inn 

of  new  loans  this  year,  com- 
pared with  £914  million  for 
the  first  half  erf  last  year. 

Lending  collapsed  despite  a 


the  battle  for  mortgage  busi-  sharp  increase  in  discounts 
ness  emerged  yesterday  when  available  to  borrowers,  indi- 


Finandal  advisers  o ri  European  cross-border  transactions:  ^ General  of  the  National  semtinised  procedures  coy- 

Deb*  Office  — has  hi*  ering  millions  of  pounds  ol 
January  June  JUS/  P tnHav  far  Mmmnnent  rflt  sales  made 


■*_  mn  mihui(I  mMur  nSHta  nnutfidUfBfi  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  selling  them  on  the  market. 
Peattterappea  over  gins  pniceaures  Chequer,  Eddie  George,  the  It  was  here  that  the  prob- 

I jvoe  Am*  HAnckA  moorts  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  lems  arose  — ending  up 

umier  I f BO  Act  IWinQnrai*efc|IBnS  England;  Betty  Boothroyd,  with  Mr  Peattie  breaking 

the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  his  duties  under  the  1786 
NE  of  the  Treasury’s  John  Boom,  the  Comptrol-  Commons  and  Lord  Woolf,  National  Debt  Reduction 
I oldest  official  gran-  ler  and  Auditor  General,  is  the  Master  of  toe  Rolls-  Act 

'dpes the  Comptrol-  that  he  never  checked  or  Sir  John  Bourn's  report  Sir  John  said:  “The  ac- 


the  Woolwich  wrimittad  that 
its  share  of  the  home  loans 
market  had  crashed  from  10 
to  4 per  cent. 

However,  it  brushed  aside 
the  slump  to  offer  sharehold- 


er ting  that  the  remaining 
building  societies  are  claim- 
ing the  lion’s  share  of  new 
loans. 

Chief  executive  John  Stew- 
art said:  “In  the  UK,  market 


era  a dividend,  the  first  of  the  conditions  continue  to  be 


ONE  of  the  Txv 
oldest  official 
dees  — the  Cox 


Comqrtrol-  that  he  never  checked  or 


new  banks  to  do  so. 

The  pay-out  came  as  the 
bank  reported  a 13  per  cent 


Sir  John  said:  “The  ac-  rise  in  interim  profits 


- found  that  the  problem  counting  officer  (Mr  Peat-  £215  million. 
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Debt  Office  — ■ has  his  eting  millions  of  pounds  of  started  when  the  Treaty  of  tie)  had  not  sought  infbr- 
in, muring  rapped  today  for  government  gilt  rales  made  Maastricht  in  1994  banned  matron  from  the  Bank  of 
dSn^sbadjob  in  protect-  by  the  Bank  of  England.  central  banks  in  all  Euro-  England  about  the  exis- 
i™*S,  nation's  finances.  The  embarrassment  is  pean  Uxdon  countries  from  tence  or  operation  of  con- 

,, . -gm  .n  IL.  Wan«B  nmwhaclm,  tha!'.  mm  oilt.  tmlc  In  the  Banlt'K  RVetnm 


highly  competitive.  Against 
this  background,  our  mort- 
gage lending  represented  a 
successful  balance  between 
meeting  customers  needs  and 


matron  from  the  Bank  of  National’s  disclosure  last 
England  about  the  exis-  week  that  its  core  mortgage 


Haul  on  the  heels  of  Abbey  mainfain»»g  appropriate  fi- 
at! onai’s  disclosure  last  nancial  returns.” 
eek  that  its  core  mortgage  Woolwich's  1-7  million 


lan  peattie.  the  top  offl-  made  all  the  worse  because 
dal  at  the  National  Debt  Mr  Peattie  was  acting  on 
Office,  bas  had  the  ember-  behalf  of  seven  even  more 
tassment  of  finding  audfc  important  grandees  — the 


made  all  the  worse  because  purchasing  their  own  gilt-  trols  in  . the  Bank’s  system 
Mr  Peattie  was  acting  on  edged  securities  directly  and  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
behalf of  seven  even  more  from  the  Government.  vide  my  staff  with  appro- 


tence  or  operation  of  con-  and  savings  business  no’  shareholders  will  be  paid  a 3p 
trols  in  . the  Bank’s  system  longer  accounted  for  most  of  dividend  on  October  27. 


vide  my  staff  with  appro-  tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


_ So  Sir  Kenneth  set  up  a prlaie  evidence  on  these 

wyt«g  his  office  «o-  National  Debt  Commission-  Gilt-edged  Official  Opera-  matters.  AuMaiMs'  2.eeio  i^iitao.ffla) 

MMinta  for  two  years  ran-  ers  who  appoint  him  to  sort  tions  Account  to  be  run  by  Be  has  personal  respon-  Belgium  6i2)  Qnw*  4«3.ao  Netherlands  ssaa 
wanse  he  hadn't  out  the  halancfog  of  the  the  National  Debt  Office  to  Sibility  for  the  regularity  Canada  2.179  Hong  Kong  ia.ifl  New  Zealand  zm 

nlng  — Decause ' . • . nnrrliasa  Yim  leeniie  nF  <rfli.  and  nrrmrlpfp  nf  nnhlie  CypfUB  0.8690  India  58.^ 11  NQnny  1Z20S 


Australia  2.137 
Austria  20A6 
Belgium  $1^0 


Franca  SS88 
Germany  2.9610 
Greece  463.80 


Italy  2,918 
Malta  0.6360 
Netherlands  3.3220 


anota  his  toburoperly  under  books.  purchase  new  issues  of  gilt-  and  propriety  of  the  public  ggJJ*0-*§ 

am«ActoflSSment,  They  included  at  the  edged  securities  from  the  finances  for  which  he  is  an- 
The  complaint  laid  by  Stir  time.  Sir  Kenneth  Clarke,  National  Loans  Fund  before  swerable."  SupplM  ^ Mm 


Denmark  11A58  Ireland  1.1010 


Norway  12208 
Portugal  299 SO 
Saudi  Arabia 


Singapore  233 
South  Africa  7JT 
Spain  248.70 
Sweden  12.77 
Setae  rland  2.41 
Turkey  256.190 
USA  1^630 


SvppUatf  by  MttWatt  Bank  (uxelmOng  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  shekel). 


12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Winning  on  points. . . WH  Smith  is  among:  the  latest  converts  to  retailers’  passion  for  plastic,  offering  a payback  of  2p  in  tbepoxmd  photograph:  frank  baron 

Boots  takes  the  loyalty  pledge 


BOOTS  the  Chemist 
yesterday  became 
the  latest  retail 
nhain  to  announce 
the  launch  of  a loy- 
alty card,  conceding  that 
retailers  could  no  longer  sur- 
vive without  such  schemes. 

Offering  redemption  points 
to  its  8 million  customers  on 
10,000  health  and  beauty  prod- 
ucts, the  Boots  Advantage 
■card  will  effectively  return  4p 
for  every  pound  spent  in  its 
stores.  Medicines,  prescrip- 
tions and  optical  products  are 
excluded  from  the  scheme. 


tionaBy  on  September  L 

The  offer  is  more  generous 
than  the  standard  lp  in  the 
pound  returned  by  super- 
markets, and  reflects  the 
lower  value  of  the  average 
transaction  at  the  chemist's 
tills:  only  £6J.l  at  Boots,  com- 
pared with  £75  at  Tesco,  the 
first  large  British  store  to  in- 
troduce a loyalty  card. 

WH  Smith  Introduced  a 
similar  card  three  weeks  ago, 
paying  2p  per  pound.  The  av- 
erage spend  at  its  chain  is 
around  £6. 


The  market  is  now  so 
flooded  wtth  loyalty  cards 

that  some  observers  have 
begun  to  question  whether 
they  do  encourage  loyalty  to  a 
particular  brand.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  shoppers  to  have 
more  than  one  card.  The  Con- 
sumers' Association  says 
shoppers  are  encouraged  to 
spend  more  with  very  little  to 
show  in  return. 

Shoppers  have  also  com- 
plained that  tiie  increasing 
use  of  loyalty  cards  is  slowing 
service  at  the  tills,  particu- 
larly in  stores  where  vouch- 
ers are  issued. 

Boots  said  there  had  been 
no  noticeable  increase  in  the 
Length  of  queues  during  trials, 
although  it  would  introduce 


Caster  systems  for  the  roll-out 
of  the  Advantage  scheme. 

Even  big  retailers  have 
sometimes  failed  to  see  the 
potential  of  redemption 
wiiwiwii  and  loyalty  cards. 
David  Sainsbury  once  fam- 
ously dismissed  loyalty  cards 
as  “Green  Shield  stamps”  be- 
fore admitting  hia  mistaV»  in 
the  light  of  Tesco's  success 
with  Its  Club  Card.  Since  the 
Club  Card  was  launched  in 
February  1995,  Tesco  has 
returned  £430  million  in  dis- 
counts and  vouchers  to  its 
10  wifflion  customers,  helping 
the  company  to  maintain  its 
lead  over  Salnsbury  as  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  supermarket 

Boots’  card  differs  from  the 
others  in  that  it  contains  a 


microchip  rather  than  a mag- 
netic strip,  allowing  the  com- 
pany to  load  much  more  in- 
formation, possibly  tnrinrUng 
the  holder's  details’ 

The  retailer  refused  to  say 
whether  it  had  held  talks  with 
the  health  and  social  security 

dppartmpntR.  over  the  Use  Of 

such  data. 

Managing  director  Steve 
Russell  said  trials  of  the  Ad- 
vantage Card  in  Norfolk  and 
the  West  Country  had  helped 
increase  sales  by  4 per  cent 
and  provided  invaluable  In- 
formation on  its  customers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
plan  in  the  retail  market 
without  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge generated  by  loyalty 
cards,”  he  gatri. 


Mr  Russell  said  the  scheme, 
figg  million  to  imple- 
ment over  the  n^rt  three 
years,  would  be  self-financing 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Its  launch  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  annual  £8  million 
marketing  nwTnpaign1  the  big- 
gest in  the  company’s  history. 

Three  of  the  top  four  super- 
markets — Tesco,  Salnsbury 
and  S af e way  — have 
laimrhftd  loyalty  cards,  claim- 
ing almost  27  mm  inn  holders 
between  them,  while  the 
fourth,  Asda,  is  testing  a card 
in  19  stores. 

Most  have  since  diversified 
into  financial  services,  a 
move  Mr.  Russell  refused  to 
rule  out 


Chemists  chain  raises  the  stakes  in 
card  game.  RICHARD  MILES  reports 

which  will  be  rolled  out  na- 


Buying  confined  to  largest  firms  • Economists  see  industrial  recession  looming 

FTSE  1 0O  hits  the  heights  and 
deepens  interest  rate  dilemma 


Cadbury 

adopts 

smartie 

approach 
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GKN  excels 
as  a shock 
absorber 


OUTLOOK/Trials 
and  tribulations 
leave  engineer 
£203m  richer, 
says  IAN  KING 

GK  chow  did  not 
know  what  he  was 
letting  himself  In  for 
when  he  left  the 
gases  group  BOC  to  become 
chief  executive  of  GKN  last 
year. 

The  engineering  firm  has 
rarely  been  out  of  the  news 
duly,  mminp  under  a partic- 
ularly intense  spotlight  for  its 
military  equipment  sales  to 
Indonesia,  an  issue  which 
dominated  the  company's 
recent  shareholders'  meeting. 

If  that  were  not  enough  to 
contend  with,  GKN  has  been 
the  victim  — no  other  word 
wifi  suffice  — of  the  Ameri- 
can legal  system  by  being  sad- 
dled with  a $601  million 
(£380  million)  judgement  after 
a Carolina  jury  found  it  guilty 
of  breaking  contracts  with 
franchisees  of  its  US  exhaust 
business.  The  franchisees  had 
sought  only  $31  million  in 
damages. 

GEN  is  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  substantial  over- 
seas operations  — it  made  al- 
most twofiiirds  of  Its  profits 
abroad  last  year — so  has  also  j 
been  hit  by  the  pound's 
strength. 

Yet  behind  the  scenes  GKN 
has  spent  £356  million  on  ac- 
quisitions during  the  first 
half  of  1997,  while  business 
has  been  ticking  over  for  bet- 
ter than  most  in  the  Square 
Mile  believed. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr 
Chow  announced  a 122  per 
cent  jump  in  first-half  pre-tax 
profits,  to  £203  million  yester- 
day. the  City  acted  with  un- 
concealed delight,  marking 
GEN  shares  up67pto  l,153p. 

What  excited  analysts  was 
that,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  pound,  pre-tax  profits 
would  have  been  up  by  25  per 
cent — not  bad  for  a company 
operating  in  unglamorous 
and  supposedly  mature  activi- 
ties such  as  automotive  prod- 
ucts and  plastic  crates. 

With  the  pound’s  relentless 
rise  having  begun  last 
autumn.- GEN*s  balance  sheet 
probably  has  now  suffered  the 
worst  that  currency  specula- 
tors can  throw  at  it 
Highlights  among  yester- 
day’s figures  included  a bet- 
ter-than -expected  showing 
from  the  aerospace  operation, 
while  automotive  products 
also  did  wefl. 

According  to  Mr  Chow,  al- 
though European  and  US 
markets  for  vehicle  compo- 
nents are  mature,  there  is 
still  plenty  to  go  for  in  emerg- 
ing markets,  with  more  and 
more  motor  producers,  for 


instance,  paying  others  to 
build  their  parts- 

Elsewhere.  Westland  Heli- 
copters is  sitting  cm  an  order 
book  worth  £3.8  billion,  while 
newly  acquired  Sinter  Metals 
will  spearhead  GEN’S  drive 
into  the  fast-expanding  — and 
potentially  colossal — market 
for  making  components  by 
moulding  powdered  metals. 

GKN  is  sitting  on  a cash 
pile  of  £247  million,  not  in- 
eluding  any  proceeds  from 
winning  an  appeal  against  the 
Carolina  verdict,  so  more  ac- 
quisitions seem  inevitable. 

Although  Mr  Chow  is  tight- 
lipped  about  rumours  of  a bid 
for  the  rival  components 
mater  T&N.  GEN  could  just 
as  easily  go  for  targets  on  the 
powder  technology  side,  with 
black-cab  maker  Manganese 
Bronze  easily  in  reach. 

GKN  even  appears  to  have 
put  the  Indonesian  episode, 
which  left  a bad  taste,  behind 
it.  When  it  was  attacked,  by 
Amnesty  International, 
among  others,  for  supplying 
the  Indonesian  authorities 
with  armoured  personnel  car- 
riers and  other  vehicles, 
CRN’s  response  was  that  it 
was  happy  to  follow  Govern- 
ment guidelines  on  whether 
or  not  to  export  military 
equipment  to  given  countries. 
It  seems  unlikely,  given  the 
new  Government’s  stance  on 
such  matters,  that  further 
contracts  with  Indonesia  will 
be  signed. 

GEN’S  other  defence  con- 
tracts are  unlikely  to  win  It 
too  many  supporters  in  the 
ethical  investment  commu- 
nity. But,  following  yester- 
day’s figures,  other  investors 
will  be  filling  their  boots. 
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Chariotte  Denny 
and  Paud  Murphy 


IGNORING  stark  warn- 
ings that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land faces  an  impossible 
choice  — raising  borrow- 
ing costs  to  stave  off  inflation 
or  leaving  interest  rates  un- 
changed to  protect  Britain’s 
capacity  to  export — the  stock 
market  moved  through  a new 
milestone  yesterday. 

In  frantic  dealings,  the 
FTSE  100  surged  through  the 
5000  level  for  the  first  time, 
leaving  this  index  of  Britain's 
top  companies  65.6  points 
higher  at  50262.  Almost  1 bil- 
lion shares  changed  hands  — 
an  extraordinary  volume  of 
trading  for  August,  when 
many  of  the  City's  key  market 
players  are  on  holiday. 

The  FTSE  100  has  now  risen 
by  20  per  cent  since  Christ- 
mas, and  by  almost  a third 
over  the  past  year.  But  the  ad- 
vance has  been  fueled  by 
price  moves  in  just  a handful 
of  stock  market  sectors,  with 


CITY  barflies  have 
been  saying  it  for 
months:  on  the  day 
Tony  Dye,  the  Intellec- 
tually robust  Investment 
boss  at  the  pensions  man- 
agement group  PDFM,  gets 
the  sack,  sell  the  equity 
market  and  head  for  the 
bills;  a stock  market  crash 
must  be  imminent. 

It  is  two  years  and  six 
months  since  the  man  who 
controls  £55  billion  on  be- 
half of  the  aspiring  and  ac- 
tual pensioners  of  450  of 
Britain’s  biggest  companies 
decided  the  British  stock 
market  was  too  high. 

He  and  Ids  colleagues  set 
about  shifting  £10  billion 
out  of  equities  and  Into  in- 
dex-linked gilts  or  cash. 

At  the  same  time.  PDFM 
was  following  its  declared 
investment  philosophy  of 
“value”  Investment  — 
pouring  money  into  out-of- 
fashion companies  with 
strong  brands  and  seem- 


the  performance  of  big  banks, 
drug  companies  and  oil  com- 
panies Ear  outstripping  other 
stocks.  Shares  in  medium  and 
smaller  companies  have  not 
made  any  headway  over  the 
past  12  months. 

Yesterday’s  market  surge 
came  as  the  latest  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's Monetary  Policy  Com- 
mittee got  underway,  with 
share  prices  moving  higher  in 
the  the  face  of  fresh  predic- 
tions from  economists  that 
Britain  will  be  plunged  into 
recession  next  year  unless  the 
value  of  the  pound  foils  sub- 
stantially. 

While  sterling  slipped  four 
pfennings  against  the  Ger- 
man mark,  at  DM3.01,  reflect- 
ing hopes  that  the  Bank  may 
resist  the  urge  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  for  the  fourth  time 
since  the  election,  indepen- 
dent forecasters  Cambridge 
Econometrics  warned  that 
the  pound  will  have  to  foil  be- 
low DM2.80  to  avoid  the  econ- 
omy slowing  to  a standstill. 

But  most  City  analysts  are 


ingly  unassailable  market 
positions,  such  as  British 
Gas  or  the  cider-maker 
Matthew  Clark. 

Two-and-a-half  years  on, 
the  stock  market  has 
soared,  with  the  advance 
led  by  all  those  stocks 
which  Mr  Dye  and  his 
were  doing  their  best  to 
avoid  — big  banks,  insur- 
ance firms  and  drug  compa- 
nies. 

Setting  aside  investments 
in  property,  almost  15  per 
cent  of  the  money  under 
PDFM’s  management  is 
held  in  cash  and  Mr  Dye  is 
looking  for  the  stock  mar- 
ket to  foil  by  almost  a third 
if  PDFM  is  to  catch  up  with 
the  performance  of  other 
pension,  managers. 

As  the  FTSE  100  index 
powered  through  5000  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time.  It 
seemed  for  a moment  that 
the  time  to  head  for  the 
hills  had  finally  arrived. 

Robert  Studer,  the  head 


still  expecting  news  that  rates 
are  going  up  another  quarter- 
point  later  today. 

Jonathan  Loynes  from 
HSBC  Markets  said  the  ster- 
ling’s weakness  yesterday 
was  largely  caused  by  techni- 
cal factors. 


of  PDFM’s  parent  bank, 
Switzerland’s  UBS,  had 
written  to  shareholders 
stating  that  at  Its  British 
investment  management 
division  the  “investment 
process  has  been  thorough- 
ly revamped”. 

City  rivals  were  quick  to 
ask  the  obvious  question: 
Did  the  revamp  involve 
dumping  Mr  Dye  and/or 
Ms  “value**  approach  to 

stock  market  investment, 
which  had  sent  PDFM  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fixod  man- 
agement performance 
league  tables? 

The  straight  answer  was 
“No**. 

There  had  been  a couple 
of  administrative  changes 
at  PDFM,  such  as  splitting 
the  division’s  UK  Equity 
Committee  in  two  and  pool- 
ing small-company  Invest- 
ments into  one  specialist 
fond. 

There  had  also, 
apparently,  been  a “trans- 
lation problem**. 

But  the  value  strategy 
remains,  and  so  does  Mr 
Dye.  Perhaps  the  time  to 
sell  has  not  yet  come. 


The  Bank  has  been  under 
increasing  pressure  to  relieve 
the  troubled  manufacturing 
sector  which  has  been  hit  by 
foils  in  export  orders  as  UK 
goods  become  more  expensive 
for  foreign  customers. 

Mr  Loynes  said  that  al- 
though last  month’s  data  on 


The  Bull 


I PHILIP  (SHERWOOD,  the  UK 
equity  strategist  at  investment 
bankers  Dresdner  KJelnwort 
Benson,  Is  on  holiday  this  week, 
like  many  City  players. 

The  break  was  timed  per- 
fectly: he  was  not  around  to  see 
his  neck-on-the-line  prediction, 
that  the  FTSE  100  would  break 
through  5000,  come  true. 

Mr  I Sherwood,  who  has  been 
with  Kletnwort  for  two  years,  is 
one  of  lust  a tiny  handful  of  mar- 
ket pundits  who  have  been  argu- 
ing all  year  that  equity  mania 
was  not  about  to  disappear. 

Ha  has  pointed,  simply,  to  (ail- 
ing Inflation  expectations,  to 
share  buy-backs  and  to  the  pure 
"weight”  of  money  looking  for  a 
home. 

In  fact,  he  argues  that  psycho- 
logical levels  such  as  5000 
"hove  lost  some  of  their  emo- 
tional baggage." 

Mr  Isherwood  points  out  that 
In  the  summer  of  1995  h would 
have  looked  "historical fy  daunt- 
ing" for  the  stock  market  to  have 
reached  the  levels  chalked  up 
this  summer. 

But  H the  rata  Of  stock  market 
growth  is  maintained  (18  per 
com  per  annum)  the  talk  will  be 
of  7800  on  the  Footsie  for  the 
year  2000. 


manufacturing  output 
showed  the  sector  was  In 
trouble,  it  was  not  bad 
enough  to  stay  the  Monetary 
Policy  Committee’s  hand. 

City  analysts  agreed  that 
the  MPC's  decision  was  finely 
balanced.  Although  manufac- 
turing Is  suffering,  the  con- 
sumer sector  is  enjoying 
windfall  fuelled  boom  which 
may  reignite  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy. 

A key  factor  may  prove  to 
he  the  committee’s  makeup. 
With  two  new  appointees  not 
available  until  the  September 
meeting,  the  MPC  is  cur- 
rently dominated  by  Bank  in- 
siders who  are  thought  to  be 
more  “hawkish”  on  inflation 
than  the  outside  members. 

Another  consideration  may 
be  the  Bank’s  desire  to  be  able 
to  announce  In  next  week's 
quarterly  assessment  of  infla- 
tion prospects,  that  policy  is 
on  track  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's price  target  This  in- 
flation report  will  be  the  first 
to  be  published  since  the 
Bank  gained  control  over  set- 
ting interest  rates. 


The  Bear 


ACCORDING  to  Milton  Berg. 
August  1997  will  prove  to  be  the 
worst  month  in  which  to  buy 
shares  — worse  than  the  August 
before  the  1929  crash,  or  the 
August  before  the  1987  crash. 

Mr  Berg  is  a hedge  fund 
manager,  looking  after  offshore 
money  for  wealthy  investors  in 
Momentum  US  Enterprise  Fund. 
And  he  Is  betting  his  clients' 
money  on  the  biggest  stock 
market  crash  in  living  memory. 

This  Israeli,  who  made  . 
something  of  a name  tor  himself 
on  Wall  Street  by  predicting  the 
1987  crash,  relies  almost  safety 
on  "technical  analysis” — using 
charts  and  other  raw  historical 
data  as  a guide  to  the  future. 

He  looks  at  everything  from 
the  rates  of  personal  bankruptcy 
declarations  In  the  US  to  the 
daily  share-trading  volumes,  and 
does  not  tike  what  he  sees. 

According  to  Barg,  everything 
now  points  to  "Wow -Off  action" 
— the  final  peaks  usually 
reached  before  a crash. 

His  favourite  rule  Is  that 
investors  should  always  move 
out  of  shares  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  starts  to  increase  ' 
interest  rates.  The  Fed  has 
raised  rates  only  once  In  the 
current  cycle. 


Dye  is  not  yet  cast  aside 

Predicted  crash  fails  to  follow  £10bn 
dash  for  cash,  says  PAUL  MURPHY 


CADBURY  Schweppes 
yesterday  launched  a 
new  Smartie-style 
product,  imported  from 
South  Africa,  to  support  its 
strong  performance  In  the 
UK  confectionery  market 
Astros,  which  will  be  pro- 
moted with  £6  million  back- 
ing, was  cited  yesterday  by 
the  group’s  chief  executive, 
John  Sunderland,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  global  product  in- 
tegration. Another  is 
Yowie,  a Kinder  Egg-style 
product  launched  in  Aus- 
tralia with  multimedia 
franchising,  including 
books  and  videos  featuring 
Yowie  characters. 

Cadbury  announced  half- 
year  profits  of  £653  million 
yesterday.  The  figure  was 
boosted  by  profits  on  last 
year’s  sale  of  its  UK  bot- 
tling operation  to  Coca- 
Cola.  Underlying  profits 
rose  by  10  per  cent  after  a 5 
per  cent  rise  in  sales  on  a 
comparable  bads. 

Sales  of  fizzy  drinks  and 
confectionery  were  ahead 
of  last  year  on  a compara- 
ble basis.  Margins  were 
slightly  higher.  The  strong 
pound  reduced  sales  by 
£146  million  and  profits  by 
£16  million  during  the 
period. 

Mr  Sunderland  dismissed 
doubts  about  the  group’s 
US  soft,  drinks  operation, 
saying  the  decline  in  7-Up 
sales  was  slowing  and  Dr 
Pepper  sales  were  racing 
ahead  of  the  market. 

Last  year  both  Coca-Cola 
and  Pepsi  squeezed  out 
A&W  root  beer  from  their 
franchise  networks,  but  Mr 
Sunderland  said  sales  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year 
were  nevertheless  6 per 
cent  higher  than  last  year. 
Coca-Cola’s  attempt  to  oust 
Dr  Pepper  from  McDon- 
ald’s restaurants  bad 
foiled,  he  added,  although 

retaining  the  outlets  had 
cost  Cadbury  Schweppes 
$6  million  (£3.7  million). 

Mr  Sunderland  sought  to 
soothe  worries  about  ex- 
pansion of  the  confection- 
ery business  into  eastern 
Europe.  Cadbury's  Russian 
business  lost  £4  million  in 
the  sis  months,  but  Mr  Sun- 
derland said  the  Invest- 
ment had  always  been  seen 
as  long  term. 


News  in  brief 


Car  buyers  wait 
for  August  plates 

NEW  car  registrations  dwindled  to 36,000  in  July,  compared 
with  more  than  150,000  in  June,  as  buyers  watted  for  theR- 
registration.  plates  in  August.  July  sales  were  7.8  per  cent  down 
on  1996 figures.  . 

Industry  forecasts  point  to 490,000 registrations  In  August,  up 
from 479,000  in  foe  same  month  last  year.  This  year’s  new  car 
registrations  have  so  far  risen  4.9  per  cent  to  almost  1.1  million, 
with  the  share  taken  by  imported  cars  rising  from  62  percent  to 
65  per  cent — MartynHalsaU 


Train  unreliability 


RELIABILITY pefbrmances  improved  on  fewer  than  one  in  four 
rail  routes  in  die  period  from  April  to  June,  tiie  office  of  passenger 
rail  franchising  announced  yesterday.  Of  58  routes  operated  by 
the  25  passenger  train  companies,  only  14  hurt  hpttw  rrfiahiTrty 
than  to  the  same  period  last  year.  Reliability  levels  were  the  same 
for26  routes,  while  levels  fett  on  18  routes.  Among  companies  with 
bad  results  were  Great  Western  and  Connex  South  Central,  which 
was  affected  by  industrial  actUm. — Keith  Harper 


Standard  forex  climbs 

STANDARD  Chartered  bank  yesterday  squashed  rumours  that  it 
had  lost  huge  sums  In  currency  dealing  when  it  revealed  a rise  in 
foreign  exchange  profits  from  £80  million  to  £10B  minion  for  the 
first  halt  The  bank  reported  a rise  in  trading  profit  of  16  pa-  cent 
before  the  impact  of  currencies,  but  that  translated  to  a 3 per  cent 
foil  in  pretax  profit  because  of  exceptional  prefits  last  year. 

Chairman  Patrick  Gfllam  said  the  results  reflected  the  success 
of  the  bank's  strategy  of  concentrating  on  its  core  markets  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  AfiddleBasL  Hong  Knug  amounted  fhrgfipw  rent 
of  trading  profit  and  Mr  Gfflam  said  the  smooth  transition  to 
Chinese  rule  boded  well  for  the  fhture. — Roger  Co  we 


Michels  lipped  for  Granada 

DAVID  MICHELS,  tfotef  executive  of  Stales,  is  the  front  runner  to 
cjgfoin  Granada’s  hotels  division  after  the  abrupt  resignation  of 
Patrick  Copeland  earlier  this  year.  Granada  is  preparing  tnnffw 

thejob  to  MrMicbels  who  was  behind  Stakls's  £327  million 
purchase  oftheMatroixite  hotel  (AainfrfmT^nrhpiagty^ar, 
Granada  has  aupotrrtedateamnfhparrhnn^.^c  tnfinH  a replace- 
ment  for  Mr  Ctopdand  who  leaves  M September.  They  are  under- 
wood to  have  identified  Mr  Michels  as  the  leading  candidate  for 
foe  job.  but  no  approach  has  yet  been  made. 

Granada  is  the  UK's  blggesthotelier,  with  toe  hotels  division 
accounting  for  35  per  cent  cf  overall  profits.  — Mark  Woolf 


Mencap  warns  Halifax 

MENCAP lias  told  the  Halifax,  it  intends  to withdraw  from  their 
jomt  credit  card  unless  toe  bank  pays  compensation  fo  ntwannwc 

^tbi!e^mj^gdl?ai!ties  wbo  were  excluded  from  free  share 
wmdfeDs  when  the  Halifax  converted  to  a bank. 

Hundredsof  thousands  cf  disabled  customers  were  barred  from 


...  -_ir— to  Halifax  threatening  to  withdraw  from 

toe  tharity  credit  card  held  by 500,000 customers,  whidl  has 

earned  toecharity  £2  mlffioa.  — ineresu  JJteifcr 
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ampionships 


Ethiopian 
kicks 
hard  graft 

Gebrselassie  overcomes  his  fear  to  sprint 
away  with  the  1 0,000m  gold  medal 


Puncan  Mackay  In  Athens 

HAILE  Gebrselassie 
had  threatened  not 
to  come  here  be- 
cause lie  claimed 
the  track  In  the 
Olympic  Stadium  was  too 
hard  and  favoured  sprinters. 
He  proved  himself  correct 
The  Ethiopian  gave  a 
favourable  impression  of  the 
new  ioo  metres  champion 
Maurice  Greene  as  he  won 
the  world  10,000m  title  for  the 
third  consecutive  time  last 
night  with  a fiercesome  kick 
finish  which  reduced  the  fin- 
est runners  on  the  planet  to 
looking  like  cart  horses. 

Gebrselassie,  wearing 
specially  adapted  shoes  to  pro- 
vide extra  cushioning,  began 
lifting  his  knees  higher  a Lap- 
and-o-haif  from  home,  unleash- 
ing a incredible  sprint  as  he 
covered  the  last  600m  in  an 
phenomenal  83sec.  That  is  the 
kind  of  finish  seen  normally  in 
a 1500m  race,  not  25-lap  events. 

By  the  time  Paul  Tergat  had 
reacted.  Gebrselassie  was 
away  and  gone.  The  tiny  Ethi- 
opian was  able  to  savour  the 
moment.  He  had  more  than  a 
second  to  spare  over  the  Ke- 
nyan finishing  in  272AJS8. 

As  it  turned  out,  Gebrselas- 
sie's biggest  rival  had  been 
his  own  fear.  Running  on  the 
hard  Mcmdo  track  in  Atlanta 
in  temperatures  of  90F  on  his 
way  to  Olympic  gold  last  year 
left  him  with  severe  blisters 
and  forced  him  to  miss  lucra- 
tive Grand  Prix  events. 

He  had  hoped  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate  this  year  by  avoid- 
ing the  world  championships, 
but  when  the  threat  of  suspen- 
sion was  aired  by  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration he  suddenly  changed 


Athens  results 
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his  mind,  though  he  cTainy^i 
love  of  his  country  finally 
swaved  him . 

There  was  never  any  chance 
of  Hicham  El  Guerronj  miss- 
ing these  championships.  He 
has  been  itching  for  the 
chance  of  racing  against  Nour- 
eddJne  Morceli  since  Atlanta 
last  year  when  he  tripped  and 
ffell  in  the  1500m, 

The  Algerian,  the  world's 
No.  l ranked  miler  since  1990, 
has  been  accused  of  conspir- 
ing to  keep  his  22-year-old 
rival  out  of  Grand  Prix  races 
last  year.  There  was  no  hid- 
ing place  last  night  for  Mor- 
celi as  the  runner  dubbed  the 
■New  Prince  of  the  Desert* 
gradually  wound  up  the  pace 
throughout  to  win  in  3.35.83. 

It  meant  El  Guerrouj 
achieved  something  not  even 
Said  Aouita  managed  by  be- 
coming the  first  Moroccan  to 
win  a major  1500m  title.  Mor- 
celi so  ran  out  of  steam  that 
he  was  pipped  not  only  for  the 
silver  medal  by  Spain’s  Fer- 
min  Cacbo  but  also  by  his 
team-mate  Reyes  Estevez. 

The  best  British  perfor- 
mance of  the  evening  came 
from  Dalton  Grant,  who  set  a 
bizarre  world  record  in  the 
high  jump  but  still  did  not  win 
a medal  The  Briton  waited 
until  half  his  rivals  had  been 
eliminated  before  successfully 
clearing  his  opening  height  of 
2.32  — something  no  athlete  in 
history  had  done  before. 

But  when  Grant  failed  at 
the  next  target  of  2^5  he  was 
condemned  to  finishing 
fourth  — behind  Cuba's  Ja- 
vier Sotomayor  at  237,  scal- 
ing the  heights  again  after 
two  years  or  injury  problems 
— in  a world  championship 
for  the  third  time. 

Grant's  brave  gamble  de- 
served to  pay  off  The  only 


P MOW  (Switt)  M BS;  3.  E Nod  (BK)  1-4.66. 
M to  1.  R Oanlyav  (Utb)  14S4;  3.  M 
DuS  (N*m)  14.49,  a I lUMorg  (EH)  14.48. 
Hu*  to  1 , R Sabria  (Cz]  i«S2: 2. 4 Itomaa 
(AM)  MSB:  3,  i.  IjOBoOii  (RUB)  MSB.  Haal 
to  t,  F Bwamann 
(Cz)  1361 


other  athlete  who  had  ever  at- 
tempted anything  like  it  be- 
fore was  himself  in  Tokyo  six 
years  ago  when  he  had  cleared 
2J31  as  an  opening  height 
But  Britain  could  be  cele- 
brating a most  unexpected 
gold  medal  this  evening. 
Colin  Jackson  underlined 
that  the  return  to  form  he 
demonstrated  on  Tuesday 
was  no  fluke  when  he  was  the 
fastest  qualifier  for  today's 
final  of  the  110m  hurdles.  The 


1993  champion  and  world  re- 
cord holder,  written  off  by 
many,  was  once  again  in  ma- 
jestic form  as  he  comfortably 
held  off  the  Olympic  gold 
medallist  Allen  Johnson  to 
win  his  semi-final  in  13J24. 

Like  Salty  Gunnell,  Jackson 
has  been  bedevilled  with  inju- 
ries for  the  past  three  years. 
Earlier  thsi  season  he  looked 
a shadow  of  the  man  who 
once  won  44  successive  races. 
The  technical  problems  now 


appear  to  have  been  ironed 
out  “I'm  saving  the  explosive 
stuff  for  the  final,"  Jackson 
said.  "I  am  running  well  at 
the  right  time. 

“For  the  last  five  years  I 
have  been  under  pressure. 
This  time  people  aren’t  look- 
ing at  me.  They  are  looking  at 
Mark  Crear  and  Allen 
Johnson.” 

With  British  rnpriai  pros- 
pects going  down  like  ten- 
pins, there  were  a few  ner- 
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The  one-jnmp  wonder , . . 
Edwards  qualifies  with  bis 

first  jtlmp  GARY  M PRIOR 

vous  faces  when  the  team’s 
only  defending  champion, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  lined  up 
for  the  qualifying  round  of 
the  triple  jump  after  Dearly 
six  weeks  without  competing 
because  of  a heel  injury. 

It  turned  out  that  foe  hard- 
est thing  he  needed  to  do  was 
get  out  of  bed  at  4.45am  for  the 
8.15  start  He  made  tomor- 
row's final  with  Ms  very  first 
jump  of' 17.28.  "Everything  is 
okay,"  he  said.  “I  feel  good-” 
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— . — ■ — a iMiwtubm tortiijr  rnnbifrnrf'?ilJftr,-lt7nt' eta" 
UJohSiioB: F88?.Vl»9tEi*fikl  PtonstoT 

^“stSSSus  C«w.  J ttfimMtobhJRtawdm 


^ gOiAPUNS  CLUB  HANDICAP 


’ 5f  £3,980  (14  dectared) 


66100  321521  Dan 
5520  030550  M0 

BN  -003M  Tart  And  A 
604(7)  -03602  BncmgBt 
5KH  050018 
5010  412505 
607(10  300404 
508(13  38000 
509 (lrf  005310 
6t8(j  564541 

671(1)  30605 
St20i  036232 
5U(U}  056040 
5M  0 003003  Tata 


M tony  **80 
AMb a*  87 
ItolWilir  tT 


■MBs  9-3  suitor.  6-1  Out*  (ten.  7-1  tacofl  Ltd  Carianw.  Tat  And  A to  8-1  Ja  MUM,  Rich 
a*  mm  Shatow  Jiy.  12-1  a*  to 

RNH  BODE  - Dnbli  Okir  ta  uch.  awkw  » tod  Wide  to  tortac  m am  bid  Ink  CZabn  Lnb  by  IB 
d Caaafck  U haft  Q«m  TM  m A me  Nam  pmiwi  one  pate  to  0.  «h  d ift  3B  HH  Ikntob  « 
torakk  5f  lUn,  Wn.  BmmbB  Ute  Akowcnrtan.  itkka  to  abad  lift  aw  It  aft  intta  U ipacto 
2nd  d 14. 3 toad  Banka  Han  {to  Knkto.  inntaati,  Attn  akng  to  onr  11  cut.  ooe  pace,  kita  3 
tttod  fib.  aadtob  Dmnh  (toad  bates  ner  K.  mm  ittka  aid  otomt  bta  27]  tabnd  11U  a 
NuiMJiau  8 tap.  fi*Fai  Mato  Jkv  Raum.  aanod  bB  If  on.  an  oa  5b  d ift  a W*d  DbfacAa 
Oman  a Samel  9 hem  (WIL  S«  Jod  Bdc  Ml  bdM  «M  bcato)  3 oa  an  m.  4b  d ft  41  toM  Rate 
Dona  M Ba«to  51  fldto  Gd.  MJto  Eub  Nmt  nor  bates.  10b  dlft  IB  bdMBbBoe  nThUCG  hop.  £ 
ItoPto  to*  Odpmd  fan  tutor.  1»  d 20. 10  tattnd  Vaag  Ban  {taokad,  date,  tom  btehd.  kits  51 
tetod  180  at  BEwrfey  5(  hop.  6dJin.  SteqMncSafttod  21  sd.  Mots  im  to  leal  indda  to  tatang,  ran  oe 
atotoBtetototeanDonoMBr5l3>haft6triainaninrScanBdaia»te«ibB)hMtoittRdBi. 
oodrne  dimr.  2nd  ol  1A  3 Wmd  Gnd  Dapna  (Rhb  San.  Uted  Ml  on  an  to  3.  bto  S badnd 
SM  a Wto  8 taft  Gd  TWo  Stinte  fthito  htatev  onr  1 1 at  sajnd  ai  ad  zmds  Uili,  3d  d 15. 1U 
bcMSZdtoBannRtoB  safiidp.  Garni 


MATTY  BOWH  MaiOBlAL  MAIDBI  STAKES 


Mm  £3,469  (6  declared) 

23MS2  Bright  HaBna  M D late  4-B-7 
0-  fm  Mode  mg  C Daps  4-9-2 

0 tori  Stop})  I Bi  4-9-2 

08  Jba  Boa^t  IB)  N todl  3-9-0  . 

00  Strength  d raiaa  (in  C Egortan  3-9-0 

0 Oku  (33)  J BaM  3-9-9 

i-12SngM  Hcsage.  12-J  Smogn  0(  Mm  16-1  Far  Abate,  25-1  Jn  Brega,  Okra.  50-1  tori  EBk. 
RNM  GUD6  - BdgU  Haritegn  Lai  II  hatod  onr  II  u.  nay  dance  to  tetooft  aa  eflo.  2nd  d id  11  Miind 
Crom  (K  ItoK  d Sontam  in  nh.  Gd  Fd.  F»  Mtade:  Tradad  bates.  aukHiol  oMMr  3 on.  9b  d ML  291 
bdwJTai  a teal  in  3 Syddn.  Gd  Foal  88fc  AMaiKbalmL  a«d  dl  to  X 9«d  II.  4S  bctriacl  Go  For 
SM  a Utaaar  in  Z meb  to  ste  arSft.  Jn  Boeefc:  Atop  tear  Moo.  I2#i  ol  1ft  39  betted  6W  d TBok 
inKb.61 


6010 

«»rt 

W0 

6060 

008(1) 


10 

2(11 

30 

40 

S(U) 


5(11) 

WB 

«0 
12  no 

13(13 


4 E TALLY  HO  HANDICAP 
I toiTm £2,805  (13 decked) 

671000  Doddnsli  Canton  (3  S) « Tktate  9-7 

345006  Fdb  OWoaan  (ZJ)  k Bute  9-4 

-10605  Cato  blaid  (3(D)  0RJ  FioEctaU  8-12 — 

03-000  DaubH  Prioeai  OS  R 8-8 

000-  Tba  DaUunc  Soon  003)  Sfej  4 BteEtoJ  B-8 

OO9S0  TrihM  MocUd  (23  D kWhs  8-6 

030041  Shat  warp)  ratal  Mrs  LSdtollHi 

0000  Soaaaia  Fitaco  fflllB 8-3 

<50243  Wlrtor  Ug (6) CDwfB  8-3 

059  Bsmteb  Sto  W)  M Biadl  8-2 — 

529026  SZBMd CT Rfttor 8-2  

!HHB  Thtlfcp7)L  UswHJanes7-l2 

53050  Ttoxny  Somt  (13)  J J Wo  7-’0 — 


.IQn  Bakfer 
— J FEB* 


r Dam 

KFdkw 
MWt  0 
-■1H0HB*- 

■ ftoa  *4 

. A McCarthy  (7) 
J Cmdl 


■ Carton:  San  cteskn  leaden;  nldsn  Mag  zod  aRaosd  onr  a out  ter  a 7, 10 

mgiidtoituiUMto ns  3*  hcto  Stto  * Olliins:  led  1L  haded  onr  3 am,  masted  onr  If 

oft  Sb  d 7.  a tehod  BraaMw  Lfcedy  a 9kfaalBi*n  6 mb  an  (WD).  5U  Cato  ktaab  fa  laui  5t  5b  d 
6.  UltoMidGMiaiAudHianialMiniaLGtt  n—MePiliniirtoairana.  llbdiftBbthadLzDoka 
«i  ■ lacazr  3 3»  B beat  RL  Tin  DM*—  h—  Nsnr  i bar.  10b  d 14,  IB  tdM  lb*  Cai  TM  d 
■0B  2»  sol.  GL  Tiftd  BtaMM;  HMd  in  Bd  Ubed.  eflm  3 obl  nem  togna.  bat  d w.  29  Betted 
ritetoBiisd  Catett  in  41 3|  me.  SB  Sbnt  ton:  heoton  M M.  bd  npwdfcg  M fatonft  M ad. 
to  Bctora  t?  a Ok  d Matedan  in  2T3yD  nb.  GU+m.  Soqood  M— : (to  ml  —toed  i**dty  d cal 
IteUMLnal  u.  aMWazlhMlEsiaBdttnlsar  im 4(3»  haft  SS.  WntbrOiK  imen3  M.  tesded  md 
edged  litfs  keite  to  faring,  rate  u aaktea.  W d 9. 1/  bteird  lta*y  Dana  bSMrfay  1b  & hap,  Griftl 
Dendrt  Sta  Gterir  tea  Midi  stop  toad  fes  d IE  43  bound  May  U DgnoMar  In  3 urn  Gd-Sft 
8«BtoiM:la)rt^raBtoiidfthatelHg3ad.tetet6adHiai)elttidHghatodBBwfteylPi 


Results 


NEWCASTLE 

ftbfil  (81)1 1,  EASTERN  Fimnft  A CiA- 
ham  (2-1  lev):  ft  Appytoo^l  I-®  ^CoM 


(33-1).  19  ran.  It  X.  (R  Fahey) 
TM*.  £3.70;  Ejjjo,  Cftift  CiiJM.  Dual  Fdra- 
tMJO.Trie.  S30Om.CSF:Eli.6i 
Mb  (Tfk  1,  MBS  MAIN  STREET,  Q 
DuffloW  (10-1);  ft  RMrah*  (7-1);  ft  Sharp 
CtMh*  (io-i).  ii-3  lav  Captain  UcCtoy. 
16  ran.  ft  Ml  {J  Quinn)  Tow  E12.7D:  M.0O. 
£220.  030.  Dual  F:  CSftQO.  Trio:  £303.10. 
CSFiETSJa.  Tr—St  C89039. 

3JO  {to  4f  MMaR  1 , SM  BRQV.  P Freri- 
arteka  (6-2  pfav):  ft  nsaayadfaaa  (5-2  Jt 
tev);  ft  Ktoupib  (50-11.  a ran.  ShdJ.  IS 
KaMawaO]  ToW  £4.40;  £1.70.  £1.10.  C8.7D. 
Dual  F:  £7JKL  GSF:  £838. 

4-00  can  isydaji  i,  bataramoo,  k 
Oartay  (9-1);  ft  Id«bo  ftom  (9-4  lav);  ft 
■Bab  (1IM).  13  ran.  2.  r*.  (Mrs  M Ravalny) 
To  w£a20:£3AL£l  J91.  £ft00.  Dual  P.  C8JX) 
Trio:  641.10.  CSF.  CSS.18.  TrloasC  £2(17 M 
MR-  P^nnypapnatmlnf. 

«0  (7Qi  i,  ROYAL  MARK,  J Carroll 
(«);ft^ WmM  Wolgh  pou-aoiav);  ft 
OdhanStoa (4-1)  7wn.aft,ah(t(T  Barron) 
Tow  £460:  El  20.  £1.00.  Dual  F:  C8.10.CSF: 
CMjfift 

SJ»  (to  u gpMi  i,  pitton  OF  F» 
DUE.  J CarreH  (HI;  ft  MoM  ZBng*  (7-4 
tart  ft  to* ana  rmnl  (4-1 L 4 ran.  1,  ft 
(Martyn  Wan#)  TaW  C3.1D.  Dual  F:  GftOa 
CSF;  Oflft  NRrShemokln 
JACKPOT*  Not  mm  - Pool  o I £8.10057 

carriad  torwsrd  w P£Hrt*n*«  kxrty . 

PiAes>(m  £27060. 

QUAD  POT:  E30  40. 


BRIGHTON 

ftis  tsf  20**d»>  1,  SLEW  MAGIC,  D 
S«aeney(11-2l;ftStoRMp-4);ftSkaA*- 
boila  H3-2).  t8-8(av  JaytMa  Silver.  6 ran.ft 
jft  (WTumer)  Tote:  C8.00;£ft4D,  £1/40.  Dual 
P.ES.70.CSF:  £14.18. 

ftASUMZOSydsXl!  ROM’S  PET,  DfflflBB 
(7-4  8ai0:  ft  Moa  Bela  (3-1):  ft  Jenna 
dykla.nli  (26-11.  B ran.  Hd,  8.  (R  Han- 
non) ToW  BMi  n.00,  E3.10.  GftSft  Dual  F: 
£360.  CSF:  CB.47. 

ft15(WS1»yd«)i  T.GOLDBN  POUMB,  K 
FaHon  (9-4  fav);  ft  tooryta  Onh  Ntaa 
(IO-I);  ft  Sharp  P«*nM  (6-1).  7 ran.  1ft  nk. 
(Leas  Gay  Kell  may)  Tow  £2.70:  £1.60. 
£3.10.  Dual  P:  £124a  Trio:  £176a  CSP 
£24.15.  Trieaac  Eiii.li.  NR:  Prkte  or  HayL 
big.  Sharp  imp. 

146  (In  If  aOBytok  *.  OOUNMt 
COUNSELLOR,  Dam  OHMII  (8-2):  ft 
Rtoo  tonbnl  (6-1):  ft  Tm  (13-6  taw).  8 
ran.  G.ft(R  Flower)  Tow  £5J30:£1 60,  £l  30, 
Cl A0.  Dual  Forecast  £14.40.  Trio;  £5.70. 
CSF:  G2&54.  Trlcsst  £47.85.  Non  Runnara: 
Sovereign  Crest,  Square  Mile  Mies, 
TuSgamela. 

4,16  (to  31  leeydtt  1,  LITTLE  MISS 
ROCKBfc  Martin  Dwyer  0-1):  ft  Ftaina* 
Fin*  (4-1);  ft  Mgb  On  LBn  (4-7  lav).  3 run. 
1ft  Ml  (I  Balding)  Tot*:  060.  Dual  Fora- 
cast  £300;  CSF:  El  0.10.  Non  Runner  Batha 
In  Light 

4^*5  (SI  200yfla)lf.  HOMESTEAD,  Dane 
O'Neill  (100-30  lev);  ft  Edta  Folly  l*-l):  ft 
Mom  Bay  r7-1).  13  ran.  3ft  1ft  (R  Hannon) 
Tote:  £6.10:  C2JJ0.  £160,  EftSft  Duel  ft  £8 SO. 
Tria  57360.  CSF;  £17/48.  Tricwh  £8042- 
Noe  Run  new  Last  ftmtsWon.  Rode  Fanasy. 
Secret Strangtti,  Smiling  Bass. 
FtACEPOTCSS.70. 

QUADFOnEZliO. 

• Bwihfwa**  oa  page  14 


Racing 


Easterby  fined 
£2,500  under 
non-trier  rule 


Chrto  Hawkins 


ICK  EASTERBY,  the 
Yorkshire  trainer, 
was  fined  £2^00  and 
jockey  Terry  Lucas  sus- 
pended for  10  days  at  a hear- 
ing of  the  Jockey  Club's  Disci- 
plinary Committee  yesterday 
into  the  running  and  riding  of 
Wait’N’See  at  Doncaster  in 
May. 

The  Portman  Square  panel 
decided  that  'Wait'N’See  had 
not  run  on  its  merits  and 
fined  Easterby  for  a breach  of 
the  “non- triers”  Rule  151. 

Waif  1ST  See  finished  ninth 
of  12  in  foe  Doncaster  race  in 
May  before  winning  next  Hmi* 
out  at  Carlisle  three  weeks 
later  when  backed  from  11-2 
down  to  11-4. 

Lucas,  who  rode  Waif  N* See 
on  both  occasions,  was  a T«cn 
found  to  be  in  breach  of  Rule 
151  and  was  suspended  for  10 
days  from  Saturday. 

As  Easterby  left  the  Jockey 
Club  his  only  comment  was: 
“Have  you  got  a few  quid  you 
can  lend  me?” 

The  punishments  were  cer- 
tainly heavy  for  this  type  of 
offence.  But  foe  committee, 
having  heard  evidence  from 
Easterby  and  Lucas,  who 
were  legally  represented,  Eas- 
terby’s  assistant  Robin 
O’Ryan,  a Racing  Intelligence 
Officer  and  an  official  han di- 
capper, concluded  that  Lucas 
tailed  to  obtain  the  best  poss- 
ible placing  on  WaifNTSee. 

Easterby  was  fined  because 
Lucas's  failure  was  as  a result 
of  foe  riding  instructions  he 
had  given  his  jockey. 

Kieren  Fallon  paid  only  his 
second  visit  to  Brighton  yes- 
terday and  might  have  been 
regretting  his  decision  to 
return  to  the  seaside  track 
when  stuck  in  a 12-mile  traffic 
jam  on  the  M25. 

He  made  it  with  seconds  to 
spare  after  hitting  more  traf- 
fic problems  in  the  town  and 
put  up  21b  overweight  to  ride 
Shalabella  in  the  opener. 

If  be  had  run  the  last  mile 
he  might  have  made  foe  right 
weight  but  as  it  transpired  it 
did  not  matter.  The  race,  foe 
Rlngmer  Selling  Stakes,  was 


Bath  card 


RON  COX 


run  in  monsoon  conditions 
and  Shalabella  could  only  fin- 
ish third,  but  FaHon  bad  no 
sooner  dismounted  than  he 
found  himself  summoned  by 
foe  stewards. 

They  wanted  to  know  why 
he  went  for  a gap  which  did 
not  appear  to  exist  (flinny 
bow  they  keep  asking  this 
question  of  him)  but  con- 
cluded that  although  interfer- 
ence took  place  it  was  of  no 
consequence  and  took  no 
action. 

Thick  mist  added  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  spectators  and 
jockeys  alike,  but  Fallon’s  day 
took  a turn  for  the  better 
when  Golden  Found  gave  him 
bis  first  Brighton  winner  in 
the  Tote  Credit  Sprint 

“I  rode  here  five  years  ago 
and  it  might  he  another  five 
before  1 come  back  if  the  traf- 
fic's going  to  he  that  bad,” 
joked  Fallon.  “But  a winner 
makes  your  day.” 

Gay  Kelleway.  foe  winning 
trainer,  now  has  foe  Great  St 
Wilfrid  Handicap  at  Ripon  In 
mind  for  Golden  Pound  who 
is  just  recapturing  his  form 
after  spending  four  months  in 
his  box  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  a foot  problem. 

The  stable  won  the  Ripon 
race  last  year  with  Sam  war 
and  Miss  Kelleway,  who  has 
had  37  winners  now  this  sea- 
son, is  optimistic  that  Golden 
Pound  will  run  well  off  a 
reasonable  handicap  mark. 

"This  horse  has  taken  time 
to  get  back  into  the  rhythm  of 
racing  after  having  half  his 
off-hind  foot  cut  away  after  an 
infection,”  said  the  trainer.  “I 
thought  he  was  coming  back 
to  his  best  but  because  of  the 
soft  ground  I had  to  knock  a 
nought  off  my  bet  on  him 
todayl” 

Dane  O'Neill,  another 
jockey  caught  in  foe  traffic 
problems,  misBMi  a winning 
ride  on  Ron’s  Pet,  on  whom 
Darren  Biggs  deputised  in  foe 
Marina  Maiden  Stakes,  but 
later  landed  a near  2S-1 
double  on  Colour  Counsellor 
and  Homestead. 

• Epsom’s  meeting  last  night 
was  called  off  after  two  In- 
spections at  5pm  and  5.30pm. 
The  course  was  waterlogged. 


TOP  FORM 


Z30  KaMes  Pet  Pt^sAddUoo 

3.00  OmMRogen  AbbeyTbsafira 

3J0  CbB  Concerto  Mater  Jobon 

4.00  Hart  To  figure  HortToHgpn 

4 JO  Alfabaal  (nap)  AHMaal 

5.00  Jean  Wore  BeNapana(ab) 

LsManded  trackotjust  ewer  iXm  ntth  4fiu>-in  which  rises  al  thawsr  to  tt* finish.  Saparate 
entandon  br  races  over  5f  & 5t  161yds. 

Botaff  6ood  ■*  Denotes  Mntors.  • Top  tarn  rated 
Draw  No  advantage.  _ 

Lang  dtotanc*  tawlm;  Mystical  (4.00)  Mrs  L SMte.  NYcrio  236  rates.  Jlrtor  MuDta 
£30)  & Ansel  man  (3.30)  J Berry,  Lares  2\  3 ndes.  Pip's  AddBon  £30)  & EpwrtiJ5.00)  J 
aSer.  Nolls  1 67  mtes.  Aiwa  Lady  p.30)  C Dwyer,  Toufeus  RMara  fL3Q)  & Jean  Plow 
(5.00)  J Pearce.  Bonanza  Peak  (5.00)  Mrs  J CedL  and  Strifes  Melody  (3.00)  R Bose,  al 
NeumarKfit  Suffolk  1 57  mfles. 

Sown  day  wioure:  None. 

Bunkered  test  tew:  5.00  Ejnwrtfi.  Vteowt  3.30  fAmMn;  4.00  BZies  Queen. 

Hgires  in  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  skies  test  outing 


W FRANCASAL  TWO  YEAR  OLD  SHJJNG  STAKES 

5f  £2,360  fl2  dectoBd) 

CMNc  tenure  U doom  B-11 

560  Jurior  MSn  (M)  J Beny  B-ii 

07  Ok  Jolu  ((2)  J Attaint  B-11  

BH55  Ike  OoMirteMl  (fRUM  XGaure  6-lf  — 

Mn  (toy  C Dm  £fi 

0 Krttes  PM  (51)  H Hodges  8-6 

Mart  Fat  R motes  8-6  — — 


17 
8B 

.SBBfcmtt  87 
D ODanetm  (B  - 


wo& 


00  Pts*  AdtfSoo  (9)  J Staucr  8-6 

40  Riser  Fmntor  (TT)  U llriv  Mi 

oo£50su«r«WMfla>*yw — — 

02  terete  Eqrns  (36)  w 6 M Tana  M . 

03  Wad  la  Tba  PBk  (41)  U Sterna  B-fi ._ 


G teterMM 

JtenM  87 

Jtawtekn  H 

.P  But  a 69 
— S CMmb  (7)  85 


: 7-2  Ok  Jriiv 4-1  Qtfc  Vtrare.  5-1  Hpa  ittWon.  B-1  Krtm  Pft  B-1  tertw  torao.  10-1  Sto  Ita*. 
cri  Mufti,  Awa  La*.  S-1  Rf»  FsrtBr.  Bhd  n TfB  Prt  


o /W\STAYBtS  HANDICAP  3Y0 

WiW2m  If  £2,918  (4  declared) 

1(1)  -05211  OBgvRtgareraD  Atutnrt  9-7 

ia  001501  SitopoCtoM-. 

30  0-300  SbBci  Maladr §# M 

4(4)  ooo  Attoy  maun  (31)  M Satensi  8-5 
BeBUg  4-6  anga  Rogtre.  M Bpotoz.  8-1  Sta«  ***/.  12-1 


1*90 


g 2QB8C  RADIO  BfUSIOL  SPHNT  HAIDICAP 


*5f  £3,670  00  declared) 


no)  1-0330  CMBCoaratt 

SMUteR 
2D0S23  Aaaritean  ( 
g 130-00  Hretite PIT 

d 001000  Lnztedi  lari 

« 1SB03 

n 501031 

S 601430 

R 4C05- 

80  000544 

BsntaiF  4-1  Itorjptav,  U-?Songri» 
10-1  DM  Oweno.  14-1  Itaridn.  Jbcre. 


| P Uolon  3-9-10 
15-9-10 


N D*r  87 


.R  Oadzzat  89 

B BMtaa*  86 

3~n  7 Mhos*  86 

WMB4-9-7 AltadaiMrt 


I Beny  7-9-B 


Uribi  Un  8-1  Mteti.  uroteck  Ud. 


Jt  ^ft^ftSILKWOOD  CLADIIHG  STAKES 

‘fiVUDf  161  yds  £3,113  (12  ctedared) 

1(4)  SauMtOm (393) mmPlMcn M-10 

ana  050011 

3 A 006510 
4(3)  5C5605 

sen  osaoci 

6©  KXW) 

70  txHsn 
am  mm 

•0  0-0020  Bata  Allial ..  . 
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Football:  the  boom  and  gloom 


Foreign  influx  puts 


Balance  sheets  Football's  most  pmMabta  dubs.  1895-96 


pressure  on  clubs 


The  annual  finance  review  warns  that  clubs  spending  more  than 
they  earn  face  a grim  future.  Martin  Thorpe  reports 


THIS  year’s  State  of 
the  Nation  address 
was  made  yester- 
day, and  the  mes- 
sage to  football  was 
a far»n}ar  one:  nhangp  or 
else.  Notwithstanding  most 
clubs*  endemic  ability  to  sur- 
vive on  the  edge  of  a crum- 
bling precipice,  the  annual 

Deloitte  and  Touche  renew  of 

football  finance  says  that  un- 
less boardrooms  get  to  grips 
with  soaring  salaries  and  top 
teams  start  buying  domestic 
players  again,  elute  through- 
out the  four  divisions  will 
lace  financial  collapse. 

The  report,  based  on  the 
1995-96  season,  reveals  that 
too  many  clubs  are  spending 
more  than  they  earn:  Bngn«h 


football  made  a pre-tax  loss  of 
£98.2  million  in  that  season 


compared  with  a£i<Ll  mfflinn 
loss  for  1994-95. 

The  influx  of  big-name  fb r- 
&igh  players  is  primarily  to 
blame.  Of  the  £250  million 
spent  on  transfers,  with  the 
Premiership  taking  £200  mil- 
lion of  mat,  £93  million  went 

on  players  from  overseas  rhiha 
— ■ three  times  the  amount 
spent  in  the  1994-95  season. 

Players’  wages  for  1996-96 
increased  by  22  per  cent  (25 
per  cent  in  the  Premiership), 
significantly-  higher  than  the 
10  per  cent  Increase  in  total 
turnover.  "What  worried  the 
report’s  authors  was  that  66 
per  cent  of  Football  T-pagup 
dubs  carried  wage  bills  which 
exceeded  two-thirds  of  their 
total  turnover.  ‘'Wages  are 
football’s  greatest  challenge," 
said  Gerry  Boon,  h«ad  of  the 


Deloitte  and  Touche  Football 
Industry  team. 

“Too  many  clubs  are  run- 
ning wage  bills  which  their 
turnover  simply  can’t  sustain 
in  the  long  term  as  they  strive 
to  attract  the  players  who  will 
frgirp  them  to  the  top  flight. 

“It  is  a question  of  disci- 
pline and  control  for  clubs.” 
Boon  said.  “Basically  it  is 
down  to  the  chairman  being 
able  to  say  no.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  if  football’s 

newest  fen  — the  stockmarket 
investor  — discourages  the 
game's  propensity  to  spend.” 
Newcastle  fans  might  argue 
that  it  already  has. 

One  result  of  all  this  has 
been  a widening  of  the  finan- 
cial gap  between  the  Premier- 
ship  and  the  Football  Ijeague, 
and  this  has  been  fuelled  by 


the  disproportion  in  income 
from  respective  television 
ripfliB.  This  threatens  to  make 
promotion  from  the  First  Div- 
ision to  the  Premiership  too 
big  a monetary  gap  to  bridge. 

Tt  is  called  a gap,”  said 
Boon,  “but  it  is  now  a chasm, 
and  in  fixture  will  become  a 
yawning  abyss.  It  will  also 
force  a number  of  Football 
League  elute  to  go  part-time.” 

To  put  the  them-and-us  situ- 
ation in  perspective,  the  com- 
bined annual  turnover  of 
Manchester  United  and  New- 
castle United  was  £15  million 
greater  than  that  of  all  the 
Second  and  Third  Division 
clubs  combined. 

Boon  said  the  successful 
dubs  of  the  fixture  will  strike 
a bafanr*  between  generating 
a healthy  turnover  that  does 
not  rely  on  the  increasingly 
threatened  phenomenon  of 
transfer  fees,  while  meeting 
the  aspirations  of  all  clubs  for 
success  on  the  Geld. 
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Supporters  are 
seeking  style  as 
well  as  success 


DavklLaceysourxisarK>teofcaurta  amid 
all  the  trumpeting  of  a new  English  season 


in  England 
l continues  to  boom  with 
all  the  confidence  of  a 
big  bass  drum.  As  another 
season  begins,  the  game’s 
sense  of  well-being  is  even 
stronger  and  the  public's 
goodwill  grows  ever  warmer. 

There  will  always  be  groans 
about  the  season  starting  too 
early,  and  all  the  hype  Is  a 
gross  Intrusion  on  the  sum- 
mer sporting  scene.  But  the 
fens  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
action  to  begin. 

Not  everything  is  rosy.  It  is 
clear  that  some  Premiership 
dims  are  continuing  to  mort- 
gage. their  futures 

by  spending  large  sums  to  at- 
tract players  whose  presence, 
they  trust,  will  ensure  that 
those  futures  materialise. 

Some  clubs  who  have 
floated  on  the  stock  market 


The  quality  is  high 
but  the  regularity 
with  which  teams 
lose  the  ball  will 
again  be  exposed  if 
repeated  in  Europe 


have  seen  the  value  of  their 
shares  steadily  decline.  The 
effect  of  Alan  Shearer’s  dam- 
aged ankle  ligaments  on  New- 
castle United’s  share  price 
graphically  demonstrates  the 
fragility  of  the  exercise.  It 
also  offers  those  who  have 
jumped  in  in  on  the  boom  a 
pertinent  reminder  that  foot- 
ballers are  vulnerable  sports- 
men, not  commodities. 

Now,  having  Inflated  the 
transfer  market  through  their 
£15  million  purchase  of 
Shearer  a year  earlier,  New- 
castle Pic  need  a Shearer-less 
team  to  qualify  for  the  Cham- 
pions League  in  order  to 
allow  Kenny  Dalglish  the 
spending  power  he  will 
require  to  continue  rebuild- 
ing his  side. 

Along  the  road  at  Sunder- 
land's new  Stadium  of  Light 
which  opened  before  a crowd 
same  5,000  above  Newcastle’s 
capacity,  it  seems  relegation 
has  not  diminished  appetites 
for  the  game  wh&e  Middles- 
brough, also  relegated,  have 
sold  27,500  season  tickets. 

Last  season's  attendances 
were  nearly  a million  up  on 
the  1995-96  figure.  The  statis- 
tics reflect  not  so  much  a grow- 
ing affluence  as  a new  enthusi- 


Cricket 


asm  among  the  types  of  people 
who,  when  hooliganism 
plumbed  new  depths,  regarded 
the  game  with  disdain. 

The  reality  Is  that  the 
boom  wfll  last  for  as  long  as 
the  game’s  new  following 
wants  it  to.  Eventually  the 
commercial  side  must  peak, 
but  with  Chelsea  opening  an 
even  larger  megastore  than 
Manchester  United’s  there  is 
little  sign  yet  of  anyone  losing 
his  replica  shirt. 

Fans  wfll  cheer  a winning 
team  and  demand  the  manag- 
er’s head  when  the  side  starts 
to  lose.  But  one  gets  the  feel- 
ing that  football's  new  audi- 
ence Is  no  longer  content  with 
success  regardless  of  style. 
The  disaffection  among  Spurs 
supporters,  who  have  seen 
their  team  change  to  penny- 
plain  while  Arsenal  have  be- 
come tuppence-coloured,  is 
evidence  of  this. 

Last  season  was  decidedly 
non-vintage  all  round.  There 
were  no  really  outstanding 
teams  and  few  outstanding 
matches:  the  romance  was 
provided  by  the  cup  exploits 
of  Chesterfield  and  Stockport. 

Performances  were  often 
inconsistent  and  the  sense  of 
adventure,  which  for  five 
years  had  given  English  foot- 
ball fresh  Alumina tion,  was 
extinguished  when  Kevin 
Keegan  left  Newcastle. 

The  coming  season  will  be 
the  poorer  for  the  absence  of 
Eric  Cantona  and  Juninho. 
But  the  likes  of  Dennis  Berg- 
kamp,  Marc  Overmars,  Gian- 
franco Zola,  Karl-Helnz  Rie- 
dle,  and  Patrick  Vieira  will 
provide  reminders  of  the 
standards  that  need  to  be 
reached  if  English  clubs  are 
to  regain  the  sway  they  held 
in  Europe  before  HeyseL 

Last  season  the  European 
Cup  and  the  Uefe  Cup  were 
won  by  hard-working  Ger- 
man teams  — Borussia  Dort- 
mund and  Schalke  respec- 
tively. There  was  nothing 
special  about  either  but  both 
were  technically  superior  to 
what  is  seen  on  an  average 
day  in  the  Premiership. 

The  quality  of  some  of  the 
football  is  high  hut  the  regu- 
larity with  which  Premier- 
ship teams  give  the  ball  away 
wfll  again  be  severely  ex- 
posed if  repeated  In  Europe. 

As  someone  once  wrote, 
“speed,  thrills  and  exciting 
goalmouth  incidents  have 
taken  the  place  of  academic 
midfield  passing  ...  present 


day  football  makes  up  for  the 
loss  of  academic  skill  with  ex- 
citing Incidents  and  goal- 
mouth thrills.” 

Television  win  hardly  com- 
plain. about  that  Except  that 
when  these  words  were  writ- 
ten. by  Charles  Buchan  in 
1948,  Rupert  Murdoch  was 
playing  with  his  train  set 


Moving  the  market . . . Alan  Shearer’s  ankle  injury  picked  up  in  the  Umbro  Cup  match  with  Chelsea  knocked  the  share  price  of  Newcastle  United  pic 


Dalglish  faces  up  to  going  public 


Newcastle  are  not 
finding  life  easy  on 
the  market,  reports 

Michael  Walker 


cc 


s 


O KENNY,  has 
this  been  your 
most  traumatic 
week  in 

football?” 

Kenny  Dalglish  has  never 
made  much  effort  to  dis- 
guise his  disdain  for  the 
members  of  the  press. 
There  are  occasions, 
though,  such  as  when  the 
above  question  was  asked 
on  the  Tuesday  morning 
after  Alan  Shearer’s  injury, 
when  the  sheer  stupidity 
and  insensitivity  of  the 

questions  brings  an  under- 
standing of  why  this  is  so. 

It  had,  of  course,  been  a 
bad  few  days  for  the  New- 
castle manager.  Dalglish’s 
deliberate  calm,  however. 


does  not  mask  the  feet  that 
he  must  have  been  seri- 
ously jolted  by  losing 
Shearer  24  hours  after  Des 
Ferdinand’s  departure,  and 
the  facade  has  certainly  not 
extended  to  cover  the  fans, 
or  Indeed  the  players. 

Steve  Howey’s  "baffled” 
remarks  encapsulated  the 
feelings  of  many  on  Tyne- 
side and  the  confusion 
regarding  transfer  policy 
and  the  role  of  the  pic  at 
Newcastle  has  not  been 
properly  addressed. 

Undoubtedly  the  end  of 
year  accounting  period  — 
Newcastle’s  first  as  a pic  — 
arriving  on  the  last  day  of 
July  was  a complication  be- 
cause books  have  to  be  bal- 
anced, but  the  problem  for 
Newcastle  was  that  the 
deadline  for  registering 
players  for  the  qualifying 
round  of  the  European  Cup 
came  the  following  day. 

The  deadline  passed,  no 
new  striker  arrived  and 
Peter  Beardsley  was  told  to 


come  back  from  Bolton. 
The  coincidence  of  the 
dates  just  five  days  after 
Shearer’s  injury  appears  to 
have  led  Dalglish  to  inquire 
about  Karl-Helnz  Rledle, 
available  at  under  £2  mil- 
lion, only  to  find  him  mov- 
ing to  LiverpooL 

Riedle's  preference  for 
Liverpool  was  clear,  bat 
had  it  not  been  Dalglish 
may  have  felt  he  was  In 
second  place  anyway.  Judg- 
ing by  a story  in  his  autobi- 
ography the  reason  for 
such  diffidence  would  have 
been  that  Newcastle,  unlike 
Liverpool,  is  a pic. 

In  his  book  Dalglish 
recalls  the  signing  of  Glenn 
Hysen  in  1989  when  Dalg- 
lish was  manager  at  An- 
field.  Hysen  had  been  for 
talks  at  Old  Trafford  but 
made  a sudden  switch  to 
Liverpool,  a decision  Dalg- 
lish explained  thus:  “Some- 
times managers  of  pic 
clubs.  Like  Manchester 
United,  cannot  spend 


money  quickly.  They  have 
to  get  permission  from  file 
pic  board.” 

Dalglish’s  memory  is  a 
little  suspect  here  because 
United  were  not  floated 
until  1991  but  it  is  Dalg- 
lish’s perception  of  the 
power  of  a pic  that  is  inter- 
esting and  just  about  mir- 
rors what  outsiders  at  New- 
castle are  thinking  now. 

Sir  John  Hall’s  statement 
on  Tuesday  — "rubbish,  no 
one  outside  the  football  club 
Is  making  decisions  about 
the  playing  side”  — is  sim- 
ply not  specific  enough  to 
combat  Les  Ferdinand's 
emotive  phrase  on  the  day 
he  left:  “It  is  no  longer  New- 
castle United  FC.  It  Is  New- 
castle United  pic.” 

The  whole  pic  diversion 
has  been  a recipe  for  specu- 
lation and  as  another  trans- 
fer deadline  approaches  — 
tomorrow  lunchtime  for 
the  Champions'  League  — - 
the  names  are  coming  thick 
and  fast. 


However,  if  Dalglish  does 
not  re-enter  the  market 
Newcastle  will  face  Shef- 
field Wednesday  on  Satur- 
day with.  Faustina  Asprtlla 
and  the  20-year-old  Jon 
Dahl  Tomasson  up  front 

As  Dalglish  says,  “it 
could  be  worse’’.  Then 
again  It  soon  could  be 
should  an  unconvincing 
performance  against 
Wednesday  be  Allowed  by 
a disappointing  result 
when  Croatia  Zagreb  come 
to  town  in  midweek. 

The  word  “crisis”  could 
start  appearing  and  for  the 
St  James’  Park  hierarchy, 
having  spent  some  £70  mil- 
lion on  playerv  in  five  years 
and  with  the  third  largest 
wage  bill  in  Europe  behind 
AC  Milan  and  Juventns,  it 
might  feel  appropriate.  To 
them  the  1 Champions* 
League  is  the  land  of  prom- 
ised mammon  and  to  fall  at 
the  audition  stage  could 
even  be  considered  by  some 
to  be  “traumatic”. 
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Football 


_ TEK  uw  a Bray 

wrn  1;  wnon  Mt>  i,  Pan  vale  Z Pomt- 
rio— dl  Sutton  Utd  * Welling;  ConttaiKxi  v 
Cry*UI  Pataca  Rea  [now  today). 


Rugby  Union 


TOW  MATCH.  ACT  3.  England 
18  Group  *1. 


Tennis 


ATP  TOURKAMIHT  (San  Marino): 
ttMM  Wt*  M Cnitlfumi  (Sim)  bt  A 

SSI 

Nrat  rmmdi  G Knttlaa  (Br)  bt  A Annual 

MlDDOuMlfl  [Aik)  7-6.  &-S:  a 6m  (So) 
M J Courier  (U3)  4»6.  7-«.  B-0:  J - ..I 
ateb  (US)  M B Black  rant)  6-3.  (TXc 
Woodruff  (US)  M 3 Svgdan  (ArmTlLa. 
6-4;  OModtar  (Can)  HA  O’Brien  (US)  04. 
6-1;  P Santoro  (Fr)  In  P McEnroe  (US)  6-0. 
tt  » ■ ISA)  H A TO 

ft®}  '-6.  T-6.  t-A,  T Manmi  (Swe)  bt 
K Ulyntr  (SA)  (W,  h 6-2.  Umomd 
5 y*  A Con-eUa  (So)  bt  J Stan,  (US) 
M-  M Y fcddro  (US)  tt  T Enartat 
(Swa)  8-7, 6-3. 8-3;  J StamariML  (Nattv)  tt 


P Korda  (Cc)  7-6,  1-8.  6-1;  A Mad— d— 
(Iftr)  bt  M WOodtarria  (Ain)  6-4.  1-8.  7-6: 
T Mualar  (Aut)  bt  F Santoro  <F»)  8-3.  9-7. 
8-4;  M Daoun  (CzJ  tt  R KmJJcefc  (twin) 

6- *.  7-8 

WOMBrs  ACURA  CLASSIC  (ManitoBan 
Beam.  Calif):  H roondi  A tenet,—  W- 
«*»  (&PV  M N Sawamnsu  (Japan)  6-2. 

7- 6:  A Hob—  (Gar)  H A KoumHiova  (Hus) 
6-0.  6-1:  M Zrnnran  (Bala)  M I Splriea 
(Rom)  8-4,  K Pa  (US)  tt  M Serna  (So) 
r-9, 8-1;  n nragn—A*  (Rom)  w N Kqimuta 
(Japan)  7-8. 7— & A Pr«**ar  (US)  W y Pan- 
on  (Rial  6-1.  6-0:  * WK—  (US)  bt  A 
Granman  (US)  6-4.  8-6 


AMHMCMf  kMAQUMl  Detroit  6,  C1W 
land  4;  MirtMaota  3,  Toronto  K OafckwJ  8 
CMwgowsa  Kansas  City  i.  my  Vankaes 
4;  Taxes  1.  Boston  17;  Anahuim  8 Mllwau- 
toa  S Seattle  A Banknote  8 
NATIONAL  UAflllft  Florida  6,  Houston 
S;  Cincinnati  7.  San  Dingo  a Montreal  *. 
Les  Angrtas  5 (In  15):  PtiHaetetpWa  z ced- 
oroda  4;  punburgn  5.  AikWa  4;  ny  Men  5. 
St  Louis  4 (In  10):  Cftlcago  Cuba  Z San 


(Hmb); 

M Adam  1,  U MsShsna  (t  i Spaatan a.  J 
PifHAW  1;  A Kostan  1.  K SMdran  o:  J 
Parker  8 A Martin  1.  L— duel  Adana. 
PUskatL  Kostan.  Martin  3:  M Habdan.  A 
Mattel.  N McDonald.  S Ansttl  2X. 


■man  courrrms  champiomhhxpi 

Ch—hlro 


142-3  (I  OocMiaki  8800).  Bodes  uo.  Aban- 
doned aa  draw.  Bertas  (2ptb).  ChaEblra  (8). 
■—  SI  BiW-niM  SuBolk  20*  (Womb** 
♦-58).  GBSOrdahlra  27S-4  (3  J Dam 
123*0).  lafcattH— I Norfolk  168  (8  q 
arnWi  - - - - - 


Hi  72:  Roberts  6-M.  Bui  Ion  4-37)  and 
t.  Bads  108-6  (W  LorMna  63).  MmiIi 
nba  346>3  IS  A Kallaa  lOSno.  N T 


Combe  . 

Qads&y  SB)  and  «-8  Hens  233-6  (A  D 
OrtMnM). 


Cycling 

TOUR  OP  PBIMKi  Pint  — g,  (Hot- 
sans  and  Esfcforg.  WAmc  1.  N MlnaU  (It) 

Batik  3hr  33mM  6BB8C;  2.  R UqEwm  (Aus) 

Rawbank:  3,  F Gunn  PU  Serigno^mrnfri 
bath  same  tuna. 


Equestrianism 


DUBLIN  MORSSSHOWi  KarrygMd  WM> 

same  SMm  1.  AM  (W  CfwpoL  US) 
Oatt.  4&28sec:  2.  Baeksn  Ptadsnt  (A 
Cfidnu.  Pr)  Ctr  4806:  3.  Gyssmo  (J  FrledlL 
3 wltt)  CIr  49.42.  Kerry  Bold  |«,<i 
Mum  1.  Imoetnea  (a  Pimn.  urn 
SLSBaeC  3,  Ra  Jo  (M  HupTiae,  Irql  0888" 
1 Bias's  Pretty  women  (B  Romp.  Nath) 
5876. 


Hockey 


HUM  i WORLD  CUP  OUAUPIER 
(Harare);  Oram  •«  8oum  Atrtoe  3.  Indie  ft 
MUM  i.  Canada  1;  England  1.  Jaoan  1. 


. 1.  South  Alrica  12;  2.  Enoland 

ft  8 India  ft  4.  Jaoafl  4;  ft  Canada  2: 6. 
Ireland  t. 


Sailing 


COWES  WICK, 


■earn  Traphyr 

_ HBBtt1.USM.au;  2. 

Mew  Zealand  lOftSS;  3,  Germany  106.50: 4. 
Australia  J 15.63;  5=.  Groat  Britain.  Italy 
11 7 JO. 


Evening  Racing 
HOTTBMUHAM 


MO  Of  15yds>  1,  KEAVENLT  PAULS. 

D OTymohoe  P-1  Jt  Fav);  2,  Cowrtawy 
°t»  (3-1  Jt  Fav):  S,  Candy  Twist  (33-1 L 
12  ran.  1ft  X (G  Owyer)  Tola.  ELSk  Cl  78 
E1J0.  0860.  Dual  F:  CA40.  Trio:  £19Z.iO. 
CSF-.  C8A7.  «t  Claw  View.  440  mi 
iBsdsli  1,  MOON  FAIRY,  t Sprake  |*-5 
F8v);  2,  CUeTa  Spfrit  (26-1);  3,  la  Dop- 
enne  (25-1).  6 ran.  ai  at  (j  Smyth-Ov- 
boume)  Tote:  Cl  Aft  £1.10.  £668  Dual  R 
£21J«.  CSF;  Cl 867.  NR:  Fantasy  Filom. 
T.io  (Bt  iyyd«)i  i,  DAYMAMz.  torn 
TMWW  (8-4  FauK  s,  Jttd  AaoBwr  Tim* 
PKa;  a.  Wja  nay  Pawn  (B-1).  8 nan.  1ft  nk. 
IN  Tinkler]  Tote:  XftOO;  Cl.ift  CZM.  CZ.18 
OuaT  F;  £818  Trio:  £1808  CSF:  £1161. 
NR:  Dlspol  Emerald.  T.ao  (In  if 
21  Syria),  t,  HCGIU.VCUBW  RBDCS, 
Kim  TUMer  (6-2):  X.  Wtta|BBB  (6-1);  L 
Pamfa  Oaearoor  (100-60  Fav):  4.  tm- 
pronri  toed  (16-1).  17  ran.  Hd,  ZL  (Don 
Enrico  incisal  Tow.  CS*  Cl.ift  £1.90, 
Cim.  Dual  R £1248  Trie  E21.1Q.  CSF: 
087*.  Tricaat  E8847.  NR-  Bronkailaw. 


8.10  (1m  BlydeE  1,.  POTOVT  PAN- 
TASY,  j Fortune  (8-1):  S.  gaentnrte 

(14-1T.  3,  Vleer  Vert  (13-6  Fawt.  11  ran.  3. 
it  (J  whanon)  Tow  £7Jft  ,£i.40.  cun. 
Cl.ift  Dual  P-  £2/00.  Trkx  S30M.  CSF: 
£81 JXL  Trleaat  CIB183.  BJMI  (am  Sydap 
1,  AZTne  wvnm,  6 Doyfa  (9-21. 2,  CMP 
drat  CtnlOB  (6-1);  *,  PnMpoctdr** 
Com  (16-1).  A-l  Fav  SuaW  Bar,  IS  ran.  X 
3ft  (C  Brittain)  Tow  £4.30:  £1J».  C1.40. 
£4  00.  Dual  F:  £B20  Trie  £106.10.  CSF: 
£2435.  TrtciBC  f3Q83B. 

OUADPCrn  £880  PLACBPCm  CT£Q 


YARMOUTH 


UK)  (lie  W ITydefr  1.  DURHAM,  M 

Wgftffln  (S-Z  Fav);  2.  ahaMroor  (1  l-S),-  ft 


Oraoeft  Bttttt  (14-1).  8 ran.  Hd.  1.  (G  L 
Moore)  Tew  £3.00;  CfftO.  £2.08  GS.7D. 


Dual  Fz  CIO  JO.  CSF:  £18-82.  Trlcaot 
£153.70.  UO  (in  tar  low  ■•r  «L- 
baaha.  R Cochrane  [Ewra  Fay):  a,  St 
Imeranca  (7-2);  3,  Jfaawriltni  (7-1).  B 
ran.  7.  ift  (M  Janris)  Tots:  HJO:  £1.30. 
Wftft  ChMl  F;  SftM.  CSF.  I486.  fcSO  (In 
» 2iydo>  1,  t-AOUNA  BAY,  J Reid 
14-1);  B,  Rhw  •»  rorfctna  (7-ir.  *,  Roe 
Quaat  (13-2)  7-2  Fn  Mias  nttflra  Rose. 


6 ran.  ift,  *.  1A  Jams)  Tow.  £4  3ft  E1BQ. 
Eim.  ClJO.  Dual  F:  £12.70.  CSF:  £30 12. 


7JtO  {1m  9yrie>  (,  WBL3H  MOUH- 
tam,  j Raid  (7-1):  a,  kdiadi  {10-1}-.  3, 
snarfc  (13-1L  9-J  Fav  inkwell -W  ran.  ft  A 
(M  Heama-euu)  Tow  £7.70:  £330.  £2.70. 
2*90.  Dual  F:  E46J0.  Trio:  £340. 6a  CSF: 
£78.18.  Trieaac  C7B7.74.Wt  Sharp  Rtturn. 
7-BO  c Tf  3pMi  1,  HI  CAHILL,  J .ftM 
tft-3);  3,  Ogeer  Haoea  (*-7  Fav);  3, 


Campttrf  (8-1).  7 ran.  1ft  8:  (M  Steuta) 
Tow  £3.40:  E4. 10.' £1.10.  Dual  F:  £3.80. 
CSF:  £7.76  euao  <m  4»» da»  %,  Dmm 
H»-p,  M tfliia  (14-1 1 a,  Phmraufa*e  Joy 
(13-8Fav)j  a,  Conn—  PHnmaa  03-V).  7 
ran  2ft  aft  (A  Janria)  ToW  CIftOO;  BA30. 
£1  JO.  Dual  F:  £18  SO.  CSF:  £3W®. 

eiiAOPon  £71.40  placwti  damn 


Fixtures 


(7  30  unlaos  stated) 


Football 

SCOTTISl'  COCA-COLA  CUPi  Boaaad 

‘ HamOtnn  w Dangera. 


— SaaWay  w AFC  Lyddngtan; 

WaUag  w AUerahot  Tn:  Emlsy  -#  Oldham, 


Airmen  Tn  v Malttay  Matt;  Norttwood  v 
Harrow  Bor. 


Rugby  League 


ALUAHee  CTSHIPi  FMtheratofifl  « 
OBKettrd;  Halifax  v HoIU- Ofrttom  v si 
Mejerw.  Rrat  DMdm  Dewsbury  u Lo!|yti; 

« HunaitL  ImmA  attckpou  • 
■HimaeraiieM;  Doneastar  * Rochdale. 


Cricket 

5™  m«M  aaya:  116): 

EnOtthd  « Australia 


Football 


Jones 

takes 

a fall 


OBBY  GOULD 
today  banded  a 

year  extenstou  tbj 
Wal«  contract  on  th# 
day  that  be  dropped 
Jones  from  the  squad  jfe  i 
on  Turkey  later  tbisi 
The  controversial 
don  midfielder  caj 

Wales  In  their  7-1  

Holland  last  Novembar^dte 
did.  not  figure  in  jftJQMT 
mental  team  who 

against  Scotland  in  . 

nock  in  May  and  is  nowb 
among  the  rejdaonttds 
the  World  Cup  qualifier  to  Is- 
tanbul on  August  2a 
With  Jones  now  33.  his  days 
in  the  Welsh  squad  are 
dearly  numbered.  Gould  Is 
looking  to  the  ftture:  "Old 
father  time  catches  up  on  all 
of  us,  and  I’ve  tried  to  find  a 
balance  of  youth  and 

experience.." 

Gould's  contract  now  runs 
to  December  31, 1999  and  cov- 
ers the  qualifying  tournament 
for  the  next  European  Cham- 
pionship. Wales  have  effec- 
tively felled  to  qualify  for 
next  year's  World  Cup. 

The  Northern  Ireland  man- 
ager Bryan  Hamilton  has  also 

Sut  his  fefth  in  youth  for  the 
forld  Cup  qualifier  against 
Germany.  The  Irish  welcome 
Keith  Gillespie  back  and  call 
UP  the  youngsters  Philip  Mul- 
ryne,  Roy  Carroll  and  Danny 
Griffin,  i a in  Dowle  and  Stem 
Lomas  are  suspended. 

Wolves  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  signing  of  the  Sun- 
derland foil-back  Dariusz  Ku- 
biefci  one  free  transfer  — and 
are  to  pay  £250.000  for  Bol- 
ton’s striker  Mlxu  Paate- 
lainen.  Manchester  United 
hove  sent  back  their  Chilean 
trialist  Dante  Poll  after  the 
centre-half  feiled  to  impress. 

WALKS  SQUAD  («  Turkey.  August  3(6: 
SttdfcaS  (Erarton).  Marriott  (Wrexham). 
P Jonaa  rSomtiamrion).  Syniwtt  (Man 
Cttyft  MttaMa  (Sunderland),  Pa«o  (WM- 
tortt).  Janhlia  iHudderefMd).  Bdnaiida 
(Bristol  CL  Sm Hd  (Ewenon).  Roklaatia 
(Chariton).  lawn  (Lolceswl.  CNmfaaa 
(Wimbledon).  P—ibrid—  (Shaft  Wad), 
isdnwra  {Middiaaorounn).  TtaBena 
(Darby),  BromwAia  (Huddersfield),  Okwa 
(Man  UW).  M HbWhh  (Clwiaaai.  liana— 
(Watt  Ham).  Ham  (Sol toe),  — widara 
(Nottm  Tama,  k dattaa  lUaerpool). 


howthbhw  ran  awn  squad  (v  par- 
many.  August  20):  WrfWd  (Man  C«y),M*- 
IM  (Nottm  Forml).  OwtoK  (vnoan).  Qri*~ 

(St  Johnstone)  (Man  (Sbeft  Wad). 

(IFK  Oothanbarol.  Tnasari  (BoUtmL  I 
roar  (OPR).  MadBriiro  (Wtoan).  OMa 
(Mawcasnak  — wKli  (Southampton). 
Mka  (Chasrar).  MaCttky  (Port  VWol. 
LennoB  (Loteearar).  Horfook  (Man  Cliyi. 
Hvghaa  (Was:  Ham).  lk*yM  (Man  UM). 
Bay  (Fortune  8mard).  Odai  (Blackpool). 
iStoka). 


Rush  tempts 
Sunderland 


IAN  RUSH  may  find  himself 
I playing  in  the  Stadium  of 
light  when  the  new  season 
starts  — but  the  one  on  Wear- 
side  not  in  Lisbon. 

The  out-of-fevour  Leeds  vet- 
eran was  watched  by  Sunder- 
land spies  when  he  scored  In 
a friendly  against  Blyth  Spar- 
tans on  Monday  night  Now 
the  First  Division  club's  man- 
ager Peter  Reid  is  preparing 
to  step  in  for  the  35-year-old 
striker  be  originally  tried  to 
sign  12  months  ago. 

Dean  Sturridge  acknowl- 
edged that  he  has  been  priced 
out  of  the  market  by  signing  a 
four-year  contract  with  Derby 
County  worth  £10,000  a week- 
Sturridge,  24,  had  wanted  a 
move  but  the  £7  million  price 
tag  deterred  any  potential 
purchasers. 

Derby  are  preparing  to  add 
to  their  squad  by  signing  the 
20-year-old  forward  Dion  Bur- 
ton from  Portsmouth  for 
£1  million.  The  Derby  man- 
ager Jim  Smith  said:  '1  had 
him  as  a trainee  when  1 was 
manager  at  Portsmouth  and 
have  kept  a close  eye  on  him- 
He  is  one  for  the  fixture.”  . 

Wolves's  Mark  McGhee 
went  shopping  in  the  bargain 
basement  yesterday  when  he 
bought  the  Finnish  striker 
Mxxu  Eaatefeinen  from  Bol- 
ton Wanderers  for  £250,000. 
The  manager  has  been 
warned  be  has  Httle  money 
available  and  said:  'Tn  that 
situation  you  have  to  cut 
doth  accordingly.” 

Tony  Thomas  is  expected  to 
join  Everton  from  their 
Merseyside  neighbours  1*an- 
mere  Rovers.  The  tough-tack- 
ling right-back  had  & medical 
yesterday  and  would  cost 
£400,000,  rising. by  a further 
£250,000  depending  on 
appearances. 


Sport  in  brief 

Hockey 


BngtonH  only  managed  a i-i 
draw  with  Japan  In  Harare 

last  night  and  so  felled  to 
make  sure  of  reaching  the 
semi-finals  of  this  World  Cup 
qualifying  competition  whifcb 
would  have  guaranteed  them 
a place  In  next  year's 
Women’s  World  Cup  at 
Utrecht  writes  Pot  Rowley. 


Squash 

England  went  top  of  their  qual- 
ifying poed  in  the  wraM  Junior 
women’s  taun  championship 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a 2-1 
win  over  Spain.  Tania  Bailey, 
the  17-year-old  world-  Junior 
champion,  beat  EUsabetSada 
the  British  Open  under- 16 
champion,  while  Vicky  Lan- 
kester  defeated  Lala  Sans- 
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Jayasuriya  caught 
short  of  Lara  mark 


Michael  de  Soysa  in  Colombo  and 
David  Hopps  on  a record  hft  and  miss 


INGLAND's  total  of 
903  for  seven  de- 
clared. made  against 
I Australia  at  The  Oval 
59  years  ago,  had  ruled  for  so 
long  as  the  highest  innings  in 
Test  cricket  that  it  had  long 
gained  an  air  of  invincibility. 

But  it  tumbled  yesterday  in 
quite  remarkable  fashion  as 
Sri  Lanka  made  952  for  six 
against  India  in  the  airless 
concrete  bowl  of  the  Prema- 
dasa  Stadium  in  Colombo. 

Few  supporters  had  slept 
soundly  in  the  city  the  previ- 
ous night,  but  they  had  barely 
given  England's  world-record 
score  a second  thought  Their 


restlessness  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Sanath  Jayasur- 
iya. the  hero  cf  their  1996 
World  Cup-winning  cam- 
paign, was  poised  to  break 
Brian  Lara's  record  individ- 
ual Test  score  of  375,  made 
less  than  five  years  ago 
against  Bngimiri  in  Antigua. 

The  first  Tour  days  had  at- 
tracted 2.000  spectators,  but 
yesterday  the  authorities  an- 
nounced free  admission,  and 
the  roads  sounded  to  the  clam- 
our of  bicycles,  buses  and  tri- 
shaws soon  after  dawn,  with 
crowd  estimates  at  20,000  to 
35,000.  The  commercial  centre 
came  to  an  standstill  and  even 


Test  cricket’s  top  ten 


052-6 
003-7  dw 
840 

700-3  d*c 

758-8  dw 

720-6  dw 

708 

701 

000-9 

80S 


Sri  Lanka  v India.  Colombo  ...... 

England  v Australia,  The  Oval .. 


_.  1997 
...  1938 


England  v West  Indies,  Kingston .... - 1929-30 

West  Indies  v Pakistan,  Kingston  — 1957-58 

Australia  v West  Indies,  Kingston 1954-55 

Australia  v England.  Lord's — 1330 

Pakistan  v England,  The  Oval ..... 1967 

Australia  v England,  The  Oval  — - - 1934 

Pakistan  v India.  Lahore 1989-90 

Australia  v England.  The  Oval ...... 1930 


the  venerable  tea  auction  was 
suspended  for  half  an  boor  so 
play  could  be  IbiQowad  cm  tele- 
visions and  radios. 

But  Jayasuriya  was  dis- 
missed in  the  fourth  over  of 
the  day.  Hie  bad  added  only  14 
to  his  overnight  score  before, 
on  340,  he  pushed  forward  to 
the  off-spinner  Rajesh  Gban- 
han  and  lobbed  a to  Silly 

point  The  crowd  was  stunned 
into  silence  and  Jayasuriya. 
overcome  with  disappoint- 
ment, flung  his  hat  in  the  air. 
Upon  his  tearfiil  return  to  the 
pavilion,  he  received  hack- 
slaps  and  handahaVon  from 

tha.  Indian  team-  Hie  innings 

spanned  more  than  13  hours 
(578  balls,  36  fours  and  two 
sixes)  and  was  the  fburtb- 
highest  seme  in  Test  history. 

Perhaps  Jayasuriya’s  con- 
centration was  disturbed  by 
the  loss  the  previous  ball  of 
Roshan  Mahanama,  his  part- 
ner for  the  pest  two  days. 
When  Anil  KumbLe  trapped 
Mahanama  kgtdiDtG  fin* 

their  second-wicket  stand  cf 
576,  a Test  record  for  any 
wicket,  was  only  one  run 
short  of  the  world-record 
partnership  in  first-class 
cricket,  set  by  the  Indian  pair 
of  VS  Hazara  and  Gul  Moham- 
med for  Baroda  against  Hol- 
kar  in  194647. 


• r.x  7.;"  • «*  * 
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Out  of  reach..  .Jayasuriya  heads  for  the  pavilion  after  his  340  anuwbdhalokuhapiwrchchi 


Two  world  records  had 
evaded  Sri  Ianta,  and  that 
encouraged  their  captain,  Ar- 
juna  Ranatunga,  to  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  a declaration. 
Normally,  high  humidity 
levels  offer  assistance  to  the 
seam  bowlers  on  this  ground; 
on  this  occasion  the  bowlers 
received  such  little  encour- 


agement that  only  15  wickets 
fell  in  five  days.  By  stumps 
Sri  T-anka  bad  extended  their 
final-day  runs’  tally  to  365. 

When  the  1997  Wisden 
nominated  Jayasuriya,  from 
tiie  South  coast  fishing  town 
of  Matara,  as  one  of  its  five 
Cricketers  of  the  Year,  it 
broke  with  tradition,  honour- 


ing someone  for  the  first  time 

on  the  strength  of  their  one- 
day  exploits.  Jayasuriya’s 
pinch-hitting  in  foe  World 
Cup  had  revolutionised  foe 
gamp  hut  many  observers 
questioned  whether  he  could 
be  as  effective  in  Test  cricket 
He  is  now  foe  heaviest  run- 
scorer  in  Tests  in  1997. 


County  Championship:  Lancashire  v Warwickshire 

Smith  rues  his  good  luck 
as  Martin  makes  merry 


Andy  Wilson 
at  Stanley  Park 


NEIL  SMITH  made  one 
big  mistake  in  his  first 
championship  game  as 
Warwickshire’s  captain  — he 
won  the  loss.  It  would  have 
N'cn  a gamble  to  bowl  first  on 
a Blackpool  pitch  tradition- 
ally full  «f  runs  and  Smith, 
promoted  in  the  absence  of 
Muiiton,  Knight  and  Moles, 
pluvcd  safe  and  batted  — then 
saw  his  side  skittled  for  138 
inside  an  overs. 

Allan  Donald  and  Graeme 
Welch  then  reduced  Lanca- 
shire’s to  42  for  two.  but  Gra- 
ham Lloyd  survived  a couple 
or  alarms  against  the  South 
African  quick  bowler  to  share 
a ihird-wtckct  partnership  or 
ust  in  2R  overs  with  Neil  Fair- 
brother  and  establish  a firm 
grip  on  the  game.  By  foe  close 


Lloyd  had  made  70  and  Lanca- 
shire were  55  ahead  with 
seven  wickets  remaining, 
leaving  Warwickshire  with 
an  uphill  battle  for  the  win 
titty  need  to  stay  in  realistic 
contention  for  the  title. 

A light  covering  of  grass 
provided  plenty  of  early 
movement  for  Peter  Martin, 
although  never  extravagantly 
so.  The  former  England  man 
exploited  it  superbly  in  an 
opening  spell  of  four  for  18  off 
H overs  which  helped  reduce 
Warwickshire  to  44  for  five. 

Ian  Austin  had  Mark  Wagh 
leg  before  early  on  but  then 
went  wicket-less  until  the 
16th  of  a 17-over  spell,  quite 
an  effort  on  a day  when  one 
spectator  was  taken  to  hospi- 
tal suffering  from  sunstroke 
and  dozens  more  were  treated 
for  burns  and  bee-stings. 

Austin  was  rewarded  when 
Trevor  Penney  steered  a 


CATCH  EVERY 
BALL  ONLINE 


short  ball  to  slip  and  then 
made  short  work  cf  foe  last 
two  wickets,  Martin  having 
returned  after  lunch  to  quell  a 
recovery  led  by  Dougie 
Brown's  42  off  72  bails. 

Martin,  who  already  boasts 
the  best  match  figures  of  the 
season  with  13  for  79  against 
Middlesex  at  Uxbridge,  ended 
with  six  for  46.  He  now  has  39 
championship  wickets  at  an 
average  of  less  than  20;  at  28 
he  is  bowling  as  well  as  at  any 
time  in  his  career. 

The  main  talk  among  foe 
crowd  of  2,636  was,  inevita- 
bly, the  MacLaorfn  Report 
As  limiting  each  county  to  six 
home  phamnlnnshfa  gamps 
seems  certain  to  spell  the  end 
for  county  cricket  on  out- 
grounds  such  as  this,  where 
bowlers  run  In  from  the  Zoo 
End  and  the  Tower  is  visible 
behind  the  pavilion,  it  was 
hard  to  disagree  with  the 
view  of  one  Lancashire  mem- 
ber: “1  wish  that.MacLaurin 
would  go  back  to  putting 
beans  on  shelves  and  stop 

mining  my  mimmar  " 

• Surrey's  Mark  Butcher, 
dropped  by  ^ni|ian|i  and  dis- 
ciplined by  foe  county  for  a 
Show  of  - petulance  at  Lord’s 
an.  Sunday,  scored  only  24  be- 
fore he  lost  his  off  stump  to 
Durham's  Mike  Foster  at  The 
Oval  yesterday.  Jason  Rat- 
diffe  then  stroked  a faultless 
54  not  out  as  Surrey  racked 
up  164  for  two  on  a day  that 
was  curtailed  by  bad  light  and 
rain. 


Kent  v Essex 


Wells  bucks  the  Kent  trend 


David  Foot  at  the 


Festival  cricket  at 
Canterbury:  canvas 
chairs  and  oysters,  eso- 
teric societies  with  their 
rubicund  members  peering 
out  from  under  their  straw 
hats  at  an  overall  scene 
that  remains  defiantly 

nmtchmnj  . 

There,  Ironically,  in  the 
president's  tent  was  Lord 
MacLaurin  himself.  There, 
too,  amid  the  jangling  civic 
chains,  the  Men  of  Kent  and 
Kentish  Men,  Band  of 
Brothers,  the  Old  Buffs  and 
the  Conservative  Club  (no 
New  Labour)  was  even 
Michael  Howard. 


Canterbury  at  festival 
time  haw  name-dropping  ar- 
tificiality as  well  as  tradi- 
tion. There  are  pretty  hats 
and  popping  corks.  And  as 
a reassuring  symbol  of  the 
county’s  history  there  was 
yesterday  a Cowdrey  pleas- 
antly holding  court  at  the 
crease.  Graham  scored  a 
half-century,  warmly  ap- 
plauded, and  was  out  the 
last  ball  before  tea.  He  was 
leg-before  to  Ronnie  Irani 
when  appearing  set  for  a 
big  innings  to  garnish  his 
benefit  year. 

Alan  Wells  stayed  till 
rain  and  bad  light  ended 
play  in  the  68th  over.  By 
then  he  was  on  102,  his  first 
hundred  for  Kent.  It  was 
engagingly  composed,  tak- 


ing him  less  than  four 
hours  and  was  reached 
with  an  effortless  geometri- 
cally straight  six  — one  of 
three — off  Peter  Such. 

Such,  briefly  savaged  — 
17  runs  came  from  his  first 
two  overs  — found  some 
reward  by  holding  a return 
catch  from  Kent’s  debutant 
Will  House. 

Kent  had  soon  lost  Ed 
Smith  to  a slip  catch  and 
the  miserable  inability  of 
their  early  batsmen  this 
summer  to  build  a signifi- 
cant score  was  seemingly 
sustained  as  Ward  went 
Tbw  to  Steve  Andrew.  Wells 
broke  the  trend,  seeing 
Kent  to  203  for  four.  There 
should  be  more  to  come 
from  him  today. 


Middlesex  v Hampshire 


Part  Weaver  it  Lord** 


was  a strange  feel- 
ing at  foe  ground  yester- 
day; symbolically  dark,  damp 
and  mostly  empty  after  foe 
crowded,  sunlit  optimism  cf 
Tuesday,  before  Lord  MacLau- 
rtn  ushered  English  cricket 
towards  its  brave  new  dusk. 

Hampshire,  a team  of  ordi- 
nariness, play  the  sort  of 
cridcei  that  shows  how  much 
there  is  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  dnmPKrtr  gamp  and,  at  14th 
In  the  table,  there  are  in  theory 
four  teams  worse  than  this. 


Mike  Gaffing,  so  anxious  to 
score  a century  of  centuries, 
but  stuck  on  92  since  May,  will 
have  few  better  opportunities 
to  reach  three  figures.  He  had 
made  but  47,  however,  before 
getting  out,  horribly,  with  a 
long-bop  from  Matthew  Hay- 
den hit  tennis-style  to  Robin 
Smith  at  mid-on.  Smith  h^H 
easier  put  him  down  on  38. 

With  Mark  Ramprakash  he 
had  added  128  for  the  third 
wicket  Ramprakash  was  also 
denied  bis  hundred,  at  least 
until  this  mnmtng  He  made 
99  with  18  fours,  but  not  one 
of  the  final  18  deliveries  he 


faced  produced  the  single  he 
needed  for  his  fifth  century  of 
the  season  and  his  fourth  in 
the  championship.  In  17 
Championship  irmlngt  he  had 
passed  50  nine  times. 

Rain  and  bad  light  shaved 
33  overs  off  the  day  and  Mid- 
dlesex closed  on  212  for  three. 
They  had  lost  Paul  Weekes, 
gloving  an  attempted  hook  off 
Simon  Renahaw  to  the  wicket- 
keeper, for  seven.  Jacques 
Kaltis  was  as  furious  with 
Mmoolf  as  Gaffing  later  when 
he  chased  a wide  one  from 
Stuart  Mflbum  and  was  also 
caught  behind  for  39. 
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Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  championship 

(Tbd*y:  llfl 

MOMHWTSvWMCS 

■ WorcsBWWrv  hm 

mrad  «S  tor  Hv#  li*  thair  OnrinnhiBi 
HvIMinptoiuttra  (2) 


-TMMootfyto*'bBar*»a “ 

TSCvtOabBialn  — ’ 

WPCUMMMKoBt tSS 

KR  Spblftfl  ryo  QUt_ »• 

VSMUH  „ 

Extras  (OS,  IB3.  rd22) _ ” 

.413 


TOW  ftorS.  10®  V&s-zsr. 

*■  127.  — 

To  Mo  S R LampM.  tS  J Rwaa,..PJ 

X7_«_n_T;  nnbarfty  19-S-8S-1:  Curran 

n-5-«&-G:  3-0-18-0. 

_ uuM^OMSHIRaiDJRabwa.RJ 
SurraolAtadMm.  ^J*^V.njQ 

Sai&KMC>iriaiLALPart>Hav.1bnp- 

w,  u k Dawtaa.  J * R BJafn.  S A J 
y ipf,  — BLM(XMa»r  xnd  Q Sham. 

Dapfaqr.rabi 

fTMtar-  HOI 

■lllllllii 

imm  soowraat  v OMuLaatanfliWi 


Lancaairira  (4pts)  load  War- 
wte*»hlr«  (1)  by  H run*  wtfh  aMn  flW- 
tartnga  wfcfcW  ttaMIng. 


DPOaBcr  cOasianDJiiUrttn • 

M A WaQti  bar  b Aufitn  • 

DLHampeHaggbUaifln  — IS 

ASnati  towbWartn  - * 

T L Pannay  o t'aMruO^ar  6 AtBUn  — SO 

•NMKSmBr  buankn 


DR  Bream eHarnyb Martin  . 
GWMEneVanauAuafla  — 

A FQMBC  Osman  t>  Mama  _ 

IT  frost  not  ou 
A A DonaM  e Hogg  b Auatta , 
Extras  pw.nb4)._^. 


Total  HV4  overs) « 

M at  arMMWa  SO.  21, 3S.  44. 7B.  1» 
IK  132- 

Maka  klaftin  AuMta 

ta  A-S-S-4;  Shatfort  4-0-17-0:  Gasan 

a-MP-a 


JEROalflart comer owMcft  - 

KT  Wood  e Brwwi  b Oenaka 

N H mmwnar  cEnW  0 Breen 

GDUoyOneioar 

ME  Harvey  i - 


TO 

IS 


Extra*  IE>1.  roa.  m2.  w»4) _* 

Total  (for  3, 5?  ov*ra) — -IS 

Mr4wfeketMS.42.tS7. 

Te  Wtt  *U  WaWeton.  I O AosOit.  1W  K 

Hess.  9V*m*,PJ  Martin.  DJSfi*®ra. 
Saa^hfBcaaM  M-4-29-1;  Waieft 
18-4-57-1;  Breen  TS-MS-i:<Ma* 
2-0-14-0:  HHVWH 

H D Bim  AM  J H Harrtx. 


Canter bui|.  Kant  (ipt]  ham  scored  203 
tor  tour  Id  tnalr  tint  infringe  against  Essex 
(U 


TR  WxrtfttnvD  AntJrew  — ** 

ET  Smith  cRoMnsOn  bWimanis S 

APWettancSoui  1« 

G R Coenrey  tow  b Irani 
WJttouaaeAbSuch-- 
(bl,  tbl.w2.nh2).. 


Total  (lor  4. 87.1  oven) — » *OS 

RWefarielDatai2S.32.lM.20a. 

Te  ben  M a Ealiun.  M V Ftamtng,  P A 
Strang.  IS  A UaWL  M J Mecague.  J B D 
Thompson. 

■Wtou  WU  Barra  10-0-51-1:  In* 
lB-4-O-l;  AMrew  V-6-1B-1;  S G Law 
14-8-51-0; OR  C Law  73-5-23-0:  Swtl 
•WW-T. 

SSSiXi -i»  j Rrkaard.  D D J RotHtaon,  T 
P Kodgsoe.  S G Law.  R C Irani,  0 R C Law. 
A PGnrsoa.  ift  J RoUlns.  N F MUlorra.  S 
J W Antoew.  p M Such. 

Uwah  — JC  Bsktoretone  and  P WWay. 

StoCondXl  Ctasnqrionshlp 
suns  draaM  suaaax  228  (8EA  Praaca  4- 
45).  WBXI  naianlrira  96A  Lntiaramrthr 
Leicestershire  4tv-7  dec  (D  Stevens  181. 
A HaoUr  SB;  9mm  4-86).  Northants  20-1. 
OartWi  Essex  132-8  (W  RJtzema  62)  v 
Surrey,  tauten  Canum  Kant  274  (U  J 
waifcar  86.  CD  Wsisti  S3;  Campbell  4-50). 
Durham  6*-2.  SoWSauuatent  Hampshire 
v QoucastorsAira.  Nd  prey.  rain.  SaiuS 
sutai  Lana  292-5  (J  J Haynaa  98ao.  M J 
CMlton  70)  v Ukldletav.  Starilag f Wtf- 
wfeksWta  273  (WO  Khan  60;  Paridn  S-81) 
and  134-1  (W  O man  80rw).  Glamorgan 
384  (M  J Powell  107).  Wnriraap  Cab  Not- 
enghaaablre  434-8 (A  A Uatcarte  lozno.  R 
W J Howltt  134)  v SomersaL 


MtMlesax  (Ipt)  have  scored  212 
ter  three  in  their  tost  Innings  against 
Hampshire  P). 


P M Weeks*  c Aytnaa  b Renahaw T 

j H KeMs  cAymes  0 untum 39 

*MR  Ramprakash  not  ox «9 

UWQatflitgc  Smith  b Hayden 47 

OASnahnotout IS 

Extras  (105.  nM) — — — » 


Tocal  (tor  3. 71  ovate) - — >1* 

“ -pfwtibstaM3.66.194. 


T»  bab  J Pooley,  IK  Brown.  K Dutch.  R 
Johrson.  J Hawn.  A Fraser. 

■u— igi  Ubn  20-3-52-1:  Renahaw 
16-4-62-4;  Mascaranhaa  17-6-82-0: 
Siaphsnaon  ta-2-42-0:  Udal  2-0-8-ft 
Hayden  4-0-29-1. 

tUUVSMRErJSLaney.  ML  Hayden.  G 
W White.  R A Smith.  M Keech,  V P 
Stephenson,  fA  N Aymea,  S 0 Udai.  A D 
Meaearenrtaa.  8 J Rensnaw.  s u Miaarm. 

CURRSV  v DURHAM 

Tba  Oaab  Stmey  (Opts)  have  scored  164-2 
In  tnalr  Brat  birtnga  against  Durham  (0). 


«* 


D J BWmall  c Speigta  b Data 
M A Butcher  b Foster 

j D Ftateriffs  nor  out  

I J Ward  not  out. 


.184 


Extras  (b4,  ib9.w2.nD4) 

Total  (lor  2. 43.1  overs) 

Palpf  ■ttfcate.B3.67. 

Ta  tarta  A Brown, -e  Lewis,  tJBoHy.M 
BtobwU.  R Amin.  S Uusttag.  j Benjamin. 
■paiOngl  Brown  15-Vfft-O:  Wood 
6-0-06-0;  Beta  1 5 1-6-35-1;  Foster 
9-3-27-1:  Booing  2-0-12-0. 

BtMHMfc  S Hutton,  J Lewis.  J Morris.  *D 
Boon,  1M  tooighL  H Weston.  M Foster.  J 
Bolimg,  m Basa.  S Brown,  j wood. 
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Golf 


Martin  injury 
opens  the  way 
for  Olazabal 


Mdiael  Brttten  In  Prague 


THE  dilemma  fating  the 
Ryder  Cup  captain  Save 
Ballesteros  over  who  to 
select  for  his  two  wild  cards 
looks  to  be  all  but  resolved, 
with  the  broken  wrist  suf- 
fered by  the  eighth-placed  Mi- 
guel Angel  Martin  opening 
the  way  for  Jose  Marla  Olaza- 
bal to  qualify  automatically, 
Martin,  who  has  324,400 
points,  is  only  57,656  points 
ahead  of  Olazabal  in  12th  po- 
sition. The  top  10  players  in 
the  Ryder  Cup  table  qualify 
automatically  and  Olazabal’s 
Inclusion  in  this  group  would 
enable  Ballesteros  to  name 
his  strongest  possible  team  by 
making  the  US  Tour-based 
Jesper  Paraevik  and  Nick 
Faldo  his  two  wild  cards  for 
Valderrama  from  September 
27-28. 

Martin  pulled  out  of  the 
Czech  Open,  starting  at 
Prague’s  Karlstein  club 
today,  earlier  this  week  and 
has  now  had  surgery  on  the 
wrist  injury  he  suffered  in  (he 
Loch  Lomond  Invitational. 
Martin,  who  initially  thought 

be  bad  tenriinrHc  hag  had  a 

broken  bone  reset  and  will 
take  no  further  part  in  the 
remaining  four  Ryder  Cup 
qualifying  tournaments,  in- 
cluding the  US  PGA  Champi- 
onship at  Winged  Foot  next 
week. 

He  win  be  in  piaster  for 
three  weeks  and  recuperating 
for  a similar  period. 

If  Martin,  winner  of  the 
Heineken  Classic  in  Perth  in 
January,  stays  in  the  top  10 
but  is  unable  to  play  at  Val- 


derrama,  as  seems  likely,  the 
llth-placed  player  will 
replace  him,  opening  the  way 
for  Olazabal. 

Olazabal  will  not  take  part 
in  foe  Czech  Open  so  that  he 
can  have  maximum  rest  for 
his  troubled  feet,  but  will  con- 
tinue his  quest  for  points  at 
the  US  PGA  next  week  and 
the  other  two  qualifying 
tournaments. 

Other  Ryder  Cup  contend- 
ers who  will  be  missing  this 
week  include  Per-Ulrik  Jo- 
hansson of  Sweden,  who  Is  in 
sixth  place  and  Denmark's 
Thomas  Bjorn,  seventh.  Jo- 
hansson has  decided  to  rest 
before  playing  the  US  PGA 
while  Bjorn  has  pulled  out 
after  twisting  his  hwmp  while 
jogging. 

Chances  of  an  automatic 
place  have  also  improved  for 
OlazabaTs  chief  rivals  Ignacio 
Garrido  (10th  place)  and 
Irishman  Padraig  Harrington 
(llfo).  Their  ramp^igne  haw 
been  given  a boost  by  late  in- 
vitations to  the  US  PGA, 
whidh  offers  them  foe  chance 
to  earn  extra  points. 

Bernhard  linger,  who  is  al- 
ready sure  of  his  Valderrama 
spot  with  his  fifth  place  in  the 
standings,  win  start  favourite 
in  Prague,  but  Czech  senti- 
ment win  be  with  their  most 
famous  sportsman,  Ivan 
Lendl.  The  former  tennis 
world  No  I shot  rounds  of  82 
and  76  on  his  dehut  as  a pro- 
fessional at  Marianske  Lazne 
last  year. 

“I  am  playing  better  this 
year,”  said  the  37-year-old, 
“so  my  ambition  is  to  make 
the  halfway  cut  For  that  I 
would  be  very  happy.*’ 


Nicholas  readjusts  grip  in  time 
to  lead  Gleneagles  challenge 


Alison  Nicholas  may 

be  the  newly  crowned 
US  Open  champion,  bat  her 
failure  to  master  the  grip 
on  a kettle  nearly  forced 
her  out  of  today’s  McDon- 
ald’s WPGA  Championship 
at  Gleneagles,  writes  El- 
speth  Burnside. 

Nicholas,  the  35-year-old, 
from  Birmingham,  scalded 
her  right  hand  when  she 
tried  to  prevent  a kettle 


Tennis 


Agassi 

crash 


Richard  Jago  in  dndnatti 


NDRE  AGASSI  was 
lighter  in  build  and 
_ jciearer  in  ambition  than 
he  has  been  since  his  Olympic 
triumph  a year  ago,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  a crushing  de- 
feat in  the  first  round  of  the 
ATP  Championship. 

The  tour’s  most  charis- 
matic player  was  over- 
whelmed 6-3,  6-1  in  only  45 
minutes  by  the  game’s  newest 
star,  the  20-year-old  French 
Open  champion  Gustavo 
Kuerten. 

So  humiliating  was  the  de- 
feat imposed  by  foe  excellent 
Brazilian  that  spectators 
were  left  wondering  whether 
foe  American  will  ever  glitter 
again. 

“It  does  go  through  my 
mind  that  this  is  enough,” 
agreed  Agassi,  who  in  a three- 
tournament  comeback  has  yet 
to  win.  “But  I have  heard  it 
six  different  times  in  my 
career  that  I can’t  do  it  again. 
I want  to  turn  things 
around.*’ 

The  former  Wimbledon 
champion  admitted  that  he 
did  not  feel  himself  on  court 
At  27,  Agassi  may  not  be  too 
old.  but  if  he  fells  to  win  big 
Tour  points  by  the  end  of  this 
month’s  US  Open,  his  ranking 
will  plummet  to  beyond  200. 
He  may  Judge  the  climb  back 
to  the  top  too  steep. 

Kuerten,  by  contrast, 
reached  the  top  10  for  the  first 
time  this  week  and,  with  his 
fluid  movement  and  eye  for 
an  opening,  has  the  talent  to 
go  higher. 


from  toppling  over  In  her 
hotel  room,  bnt  some 
quickly  applied  first-aid  has 
her  folly  recovered  for  her 
first  British  event  since 
winning  at  Pumpkin  Ridge 
on  July  13. 

Nicholas.  35,  who  shot  a 
course-record  65  on  her 
way  to  joint-sixth  in  this 
event  last  year,  and  Laura 
Davies  lead  the  British 
challenge. 


Rugby  League 


moves 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


PEACE  looks  to  be  break- 
ing out  in  readiness  for 
next  season  in  Australia 
after  officials  cf  the  two  rival 
leagues  yesterday  agreed  in 
principle  on  proposals  for  a 
united  competition. 

A plan  formulated  by  foe 
Australian  Rugby  League  and 
amended  by  Ian  Frykberg,  the 
Super  League  director,  will  be 
put  to  dubs  and  boards  over 
the  next  two  days. 

An  ARL  delegation  tabled 
tiie  proposals  at  a three-hour 
meeting  with  Frykberg  and 
Ken  Cowley,  a director  of 
News  Limited,  the  backers  of 
Super  League. 

The  ARL  is  understood  to 
be  offering  concessions  on  foe 
issue  of  HnanHai  control  in 
return  for  the  right  to  run  the 
competition;  Frykberg  and 
Cowley  are  said  to  have 
raised  few  serious  objections. 

Rugby  league  in  Australia 
has  been  split  since  the  set-up 
of  Super  League  two  years  go. 
But  a decline  in  attendances 
and  corporate  interest  has 
forced  both  parties  to  seek  a 
compromise. 

Salford  Reds  will  today  dis- 
over  how  much  they  must  pay 
Oldham  for  David  Bradbury. 
The  Bears  are  demanding 
£200.000  for  the  second  row 
wbo  asked  for  a transfer  in 
April  while  Salford  have  of- 
fered £50,000. 

The  transfer  tribunal  yes- 
terday deferred  Its  decision, 
however,  and  all  parties  were 
sent  away  while  the  matter 
was  considered  further. 


Sailing 


Independent  chases  double 


Bob  Fisher  In  Corns 


1#1T  HOBDAY  and  Tim 
■ mLouiS’s  Independent  Bear 
triumphed  on  a grey  day  with 
light  winds  and  sin  icing  tides 
to  win  the  Britannia  Cup,  the 
prime  trophy  the  week.  They 
finished  over  an  hour  behind 
Ludde  IngvalTs  Nicorette. 
which  led  from  start  to  finigh, 
but  topped  the  list  on  cor- 
rected time  by  eight  minutes. 

Independent  Bear,  designed 
by  John  Corby  specially  for 
racing  under  the  Channel 
Handicap  System,  which  is 
the  time  correction  used  for 
disparate  boats.  Is  of  heavy 
displacement  — a feature 


which  is  favoured  by  the 
rules.  Launched  just  over  a 
month  ago,  Independent  Bear 
is  already  the  CHS  Champion 
and  will  seek  to  add  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  Cup  today 
for  the  sought-after  Cowes 
Week  double. 

Today  the  seven  nations  in 
the  Admiral’s  Cup  continue 
with  a short  o&Shore  race,  set 
to  take  eight  hours.  There  are 
more  than  a third  of  the 
points  available  for  the  last 
two  races  — the  final  605-mile 
Fastnet  Race  starts  on  Satur- 
day   and  while  the  United 

States  lead  New  Zealand  by  is 
points,  ft  is  hardly  a safe  mar- 
gin. Britain  are  fifth.  27.5 
points  down  on  the  leaders. 
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Thursday  August?  1997 


Fifth  Test 


England 

hurt  by 

Gough’s 

injury 


Mike  Sehrey  finds 
Atherton  desperate 
for  an  upturn  in  luck 
at  Trent  Bridge 

NGLAND  must  go 
into  the  fifth  Test  at 
Trent  Bridge  today, 
the  match  that  will 
decide  whether  or 
not  the  Ashes  go  to  The  Oval 
and  fiie  wire,  without  their 
leading  bowler  Darren  Gough. 

The  Yorkshfreman,  whose 
16  wickets  in  the  series  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  22  tak^n  by 
Glenn  McGrath,  has  an  in- 
jured left  knee  and  was  ruled 
out  yesterday  by  a fitness  test 

“It  first  flared  up  in  the 
fourth  Test  at  Headingey.” 
said  Gough,  “and  gradually  got 
worse.  It  went  again  in  the 
NatWest  Trophy  quarter-final 
against  Glamorgan,  then  came 
hack  again  against  Northamp- 
tonshire last  Friday.  The  prob- 
lem is  when  I bang  my  foot 
down  in  the  delivery  stride.  It 
is  better  than  it  was  on  Friday, 
but  it  hasn’t  settled  down 
property." 

Gough  had  been  expected  to 
bowl  on  Monday  in  the  second 
mtiingg  against  Northants,  but 
deckled  against  it  And  he  did 
not  take  up  the  ban  in  practice 
when  the  team  gathered  in 
Nottingham  an  Tuesday. 

Yesterday  he  managed  to 
send  down  only  12  deliveries 
before  bowing  to  the  inevita- 
ble. He  immediately  packed 
his  bags  and  left  for  home  to 
take  delivery  of  a canary-yel- 
low R-reg  Mk  III  BMW. 

"I  am  not  injnry-prone,”  he 
Insisted.  “People  who  are  in- 
jury-prone have  operation 
after  operation,  and  I have 
not  had  an  operation  in  my 
life.  Ifs  disappointing  to  miss 
any  Test  because  I’ve  missed 
enough  already  in  my  career. 
But  this  is  heartbreaking.  I 
had  just  got  my  first  five- 
wicket  haul  of  the  series  at 
Heading!  ey.” 

The  injury  throws  into  dis- 
array England's  last-ditch 
efforts  to  salvage  something 
from  the  series,  with  the  cap- 


tain M£ke  Atherton’s  narppp  at 
the  crossroads  after  seeing  the 
most  promising  start  to  an  in- 
ternational summer  in  years 
fizzle  out  like  a duff  Roman 
Candle  on  Bonfire  Wight 

Win  the  match  and  he  could 
he  back  on  track:  lose,  or  even 
draw  — either  of  which  would 
mean  Australia  retaining  the 
Ashes  — and.  as  they  say  in 
politics,  he  might  be  cxmstder- 
ing  his  position. 

This  win.  be  Atherton’s  45th 
Test  as  captain  and,  even,  for  a 
fellow  as  sanguine  as  he  is,  it  is 
starting  to  Show.  His  leader- 
ship has  not  been  character- 
ised by  the  sort  of  overpower- 
ing presence,  like  Tony  1 
Craig's,  that  might  makp  amp 
men  dive  head  first  on  to  con- 
crete. Neither  has  it  had  Mike 
Breadey's  cerebral  mystique. 
Instead,  like  Graham  Gooch 
before  him,  he  has  led  by 
example. 

In  this  series,  however,  his 
personal  form  has  suffered, 
particularly  in  the  vital  first 
innings,  where  games  are  won 
and  lost;  he  has  scored  only  49 
runs  in  four  attempts. 

A captain  In  a losing  side 
who  is  concerned  about  his 
own  game,  as  Atherton  must 
be,  cannot  give  wholeheart- 
edly to  others.  However,  as  we 
know,  he  appears  to  draw 
I strength  from  taking  things  to 
the  **rigp  and  it  would  be  an 
unwise  punter  who  bets 
against  him  coming  up  with 
< the  goods  fins  time. 

Until  Gough’s  injury,  Ather- 
ton would  have  been  jflp^scd 
enough  with  the  make-up  off 
his  side  for  Trait  Bridge;  con- 
l tent,  for  better  or  worse,  to  be 
opening  with  Alec  Stewart 
once  more,  and  not  displeased 
by  the  injection  of  charisma 
via  the  Hollioakes,  although  it 
would  not  pay  to  expect  too 
much  from  file  fraternal  pair, 
with  Adam’s  county  form 
sketchy  and  Ben’s  almost  non- 
existent. 

The  rise  to  prominence  of 
Hollloake  the  Younger  came  as 
a pinch-hitter  in  one-day 
games,  a world  away  from 
playing  Test-match  innings. 
His  bonding  is  similarly  unso- 
phisticated, and  a flat  Trent 
Bridge  pitch  will  soon  find  that 
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Football  and 

Sir  Stan 
back  with  us 


Frank  Keating 


Hooray,  i suppose, 
here  comes  football 
once  more,  precari- 
ously waving  and 
drowning  in  a dangerous 
swell  of  greenbacks  and  hy- 
perbole. Yet  the  most  unlikely 
announcements  of  sanity  can 
sfill  float  by. 

Bless  us  and  save  us,  some 

nutty  romantic  has  revived 
Football  Monthly,  the  reading 
staple  tor  generations  oflong 
ago.  Such  news  simply  de- 
mands that  you  get  out  and 
polish  up  that  good  old  word 
“yesteryear”.  Football 
Monthly?  What  next?  Old 
fashioned  striped  rattles  on 
sate  to  ciub  shops?  Or  thermos 
flasks  for  your  half-time 
Bovril? 

Back  in  the  days  when  foot- 
balls were  carroty-orange. 
middle-partings  were  SigHW- 
riter-straight  and  the  maxi- 
mum— not  minimum — wage 
was  less  than  £20  a week,  we 
would  be  still  queueing  for  the 
Green  Tin  as  our  Saturday 
afternoon  heroes  were  chug- 
ging back  to  their  council 
flats,  and  their  Elleens  and 
Hazels  and  Joys,  to  Ford  Pre- 
fects or  Triumph  *Razor  Edge’ 
Mayflowers.  Once  home 
they'd  put  Alma  Cogan  re- 
cords on  the  Dansette  and.  be- 
fore going  to  the  pictures, 
relax  with  a good  solid  read  of 
Football  Monthly. 

Itusedto  be  called  Charles 
Buchan’s  Football  Monthly. . 
The  former  Sunderland  and 
Arsenal  centre-forward 
founded  It  to  1951,  on  his  60th 
birthday.  The  first  issue  cost 
is  6d  and  featured  Stanley 
Matthews,  dribbling  wizanfly, 
on  the  front  cover. 

This  month’s  revival  Issue 
has  a message  of  welcome 
from  the  octogenarian  Sir 
Stan  himself.  It  was,  he  writes, 
“one  of  my  proudest  moments 
to  be  featured  on  that  first 
cover".  No  footballer  of  his 
generation,  he  adds,  would 
ever  consider  going  without 
the  magazine. 

Football  Monthly  died 
under  the  doorstop  weight  of 
such  slick  thick  glossies  as 
FourFourTwo,  which  hit  the 
newstands  in  the  Ninettes  and 
whose  natural  habitat  Is  as 
much  the  shelves  marked 
‘Lifestyle'  as  ‘Sport’.  The  pub- 
lications might  as  well  have  1 

pop-stars  on  the  front  as 
sportsmen. 

Football  Monthly’s  new  edi-  1 


Two  overs  and  out . . . Darren  Gough  fails  to  pass  muster  with  England’s  physio  Wayne  Morton 


LAURENCE  9RFHTBS 


out  In  effect.  England  are 
backing  potential  and 
temperament 

The  Hollioakes  must  play 
unless  England  are  to  go  into 
the  game  with  a crocodile  tall; 
what  greater  incentive  could 
there  be  for  a batsman  to  stay 
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in  than  the  notion  of  Robert 
Croft,  Andy  Caddick,  Phil  Tuf- 
nell.  Dean  Headley  and  Devon 
Malcolm  fighting  it  out  for  the 
No.  7 spot? 

The  decision  will  then  be 
made  on  whether  Ben  Hol- 
lioake  can  act  as  the  third 
seamer  to  Caddick  and  Head- 
ley,  or  whether  Malcolm 
should  play  at  the  expense, 
probably,  cf  Tufriell.  Both  are 
risky  ventures  given  the  fit- 
ness records  of  Caddick  and 
Headley,  and  Malcolm’s  over- 
all Test  analysis  at  Notting- 


j ham  of  five  for  320. 

England’s  best  chance  of 
winning  an  a ground  that 
, tends  to  favour  the  draw  more 
; than  most  may  well  be  to  bat 
I first,  amass  a competitive  total 
1 and  rely  on  the  spin  of  Croft 
and  TufoelL  To  follow  that 
course  Atherton  must  first  win 
fiie  toss,  which  is  not  as 
straightforward  as  the  law  of 
averages  might  suggest  since 
Marie  Taylor  has  done  so  on  all 
four  occasions  this  series. 

The  England  captain  is  put- 
ting it  down  to  the  50  pence 


coin  he  has  been  using  and 
Taylor's  not  unnatural  habit 
of  calling  “Tayls".  One  solu- 
tion might  be  to  let  Headley 
go  out  instead  and  call 
“Heads". 

More  subtle  plans  are  afoot 
however.  Atherton  has  been 
presented  with  a coin  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  which  he  pro- 
poses to  use;  if  something 
with  a bead,  a tail  and  three 
legs  doesn't  do  the  trick,  then 
that  really  is  it 

County  Champfonsfife  pas*  IS 


Gunnell  edges  closer  to  quitting  as 
leg  injury  ends  world  medal  hopes 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,036 

Set  by  Mercury 


Duncan  Macfcay  lit  Athens 

SALLY  GUNNELL  may  be 
ready  to  abandon  athlet- 
ics for  motherhood  after 
having  her  medal  hopes  in 
the  world  championships 
rained  by  Injury  last  night. 

The  former  Olympic  and 
world  champion  withdrew 
, from  the  semifinals  of  the 
1 400  metres  hurdles  after 
I straining  her  left  calf  in  the 
I first  round  on  Tuesday. 

Gunnell  was  the  seoond- 
festest  qualifier,  behind  the 
| Olympic  champion  Deon 
Hemmlngs,  with  54.54 
seconds,  but  withdrew  when 
the  injury  toiled  to  respond 
to  intensive  physiotherapy 
After  a 1992  Olympic  gold, 
she  became  world  champion 
the  following  year,  setting  a 
world  record  of 52. 74sec  the 
process,  and  won  the  the 
European  and  Common- 
wealth titles  in  1994. 

An  Achilles  problem  pre- 
vented a defence  of  her 
world  tide  in  1995  and  she 
suffered  a similar  injury  to 
the  other  leg  at  last  year's 


Olympics.  Having  consid- . 
ered  retiring  after  Atlanta,  | 
she  almost  did.  so  in  Oslo  Last 1 
month  in  despair  at  her  lack 
of  form. 

The  British  team  captain  | 
is  on  record  as  saying  that  if 
she  suffered  another  serious  , 
injury  she  would  retire.  At 
31,  she  has  often  spoken  of 
her  wish  to  start  a family. 

“I  aim  to  get  the  problem 
I fixed  within  10  days  and 
1 race  at  the  end  of  the  year,” 
i she  said.  *T  don’t  know 
whether  this  is  the  end.” 

Britain  have  been  beset  by 
I injuries  and  Illness,  with 
doubts  being  raised  about 
preparations,  but  the  team 
doctor  Malcolm  Brown  In- 
sists die  number  of  injuries 
has  been  unexceptional. 

“The  temptation  for  ath- 
letes at  this  level  is  to  get  too 
close  to  that  line  between 
being  superbly  fit  and  In- 
jured,” he  said.  “One  hard 
training  session  too  many 

and  they  can  cross  that  line 
and  end  up  on  the  treatment 
table  instead  iff  the  track.” 
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Last  week  the  Danone 
company  made  the  vital  TV 
announcement:  it  had  been 
chosen  as  France  98*s  official 
stqjplier  of  homage  frals. 
Second  Thoughts— Jim  White 
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Across 

1 Masses  of  female  hair  (6) 

4 Having  hot  handle  around’s 

‘ a menace  (6) 

9 GW  is  into  writing  {4) 

10  ft  stops  bleeding  and  needs 
to  run  quite  freely  (1 05 

11  Saw  middle  cut  out  of  long 
rod  (6) 

12  Medicated  lozenge 
obtained  with  previous  sick 
note  (8) 

13  Spectator  by  Bizabeth  is 
holding  Dear  (8) 

is  X-ratedshow  of  affection? 

« 

18  Normal  time  to  take  one's 
leave  (4) 

17  With  engineers'  allowance 
getting  nice  one  lacking 

fragrance  (9) 

21  Irresolute  man’s  beat  it 

outside  (8) 


1 22  Stiff  from  swimming  a lake 

cs) 

24  The  pair  hid,  disfigured  by 
illness  (10) 

28  Thisbuglikasabitoffndt(4) 

26  Stop  removing  cold  cure 
from  stand  (6) 

27  Arriving  before  opening  time 

(6) 

Down 

1 Just  a system  which  goffers 

use{7) 

2 Against  a group  beginning  © 

3 tong  to  know  about  part  of 

the  house  (7) 

8 Frank  sharpens  the  tin- 
opener!  (6) 

8 Extremely  beautiful  ex  Is 
quite  kinky!  (9) 

7 Soldiers  stiH  running  round 
climbing  frame  (7) 

8 Extra fithe  men  try  going 
without  first  aid  (13) 


tor  Tony  Evans  says  the  ' 
game’s  publications  “have 
wandered  away  from  the 
grass-roots  essence  of  football; 
It’s  all  here-and-now,  In-your 
face  personalities  who  domi- 
nate, not  tradition". 

Evans  was  a Liverpool  bn 
before  he  knewhis  name.  “My 
Dad  brought  me  up  on  tales  of 
Albert  Stubbing  and  BQly 
Liddell. 

"Look  at  the  Liverpool  No.  7 
shirt  now.  Ina  way  It’sa 
sacred  vestment,  handed  on 
hy  such  as  Liddell.  Callaghan. 
Keegan  and  Dalglish.  Just  red 
and  No.  7.  Now  it’s  got  MAC- 
MANAMAN  emblazoned  all 
over  the  back.  That’s  almost  a 
sacrilege.  It  shows  the  players 
are  bigger  than  the  clubs,”  he 
says. 

"The  dynamic  which  has 
revived  Football  Monthly  is 
the  aim  to  recapture  the  sense 
of  history  which  runs  through 
the  game  and  which  Is  In  dan- 
ger of  being  lost,” 

Not,  surely,  that  It  could 
ever  be  lost  as  long  as  Barns- 
ley exist  and  someone,  some- 
where has  a copy  of  Barnsley. 
A Study  in  Football  1953-38. 
To  mark  Oakwell's  jubilant 
and  flngers-crossed  entry  into 
the  Premiership  or  spivs,  Jan 
Abater  and  Andrew  Ward 
have  published  a new  edition 
of  the  minor  classic  which  so 
oa  chanted  and  engaged  a de- 
cade and  a half  ago. 

It  captures  that  maximum- 
wage  era  when,  as  the  authors 
put  it.  "a  fen  in  a dance-hall  on 
a Saturday  night  could  be  seen 
reading  the  Green  'Un  behind 
a partner's  back  as  they 
waltzed." 

IS  IT  really  40  years  since 
Oakwellsaw  its  first  long- 
range  free-kick  and 
swooned  at  Its  wonder? 
Barnsley  v Doncaster,  1957,  a 
free-kick  30  yards  out . . 

“Defenders  milling  haphaz- 
ardly. For  free-kicks  outside 
the  penalty  area  goalkeepers 
never  organised  large  ‘walls'. 
Rarely  was  the  heavy  ball  hit 
with  power  or  swing,  unless  It 
was  losing  shape.  Some  play- 
ers believed  you  could  swerve 
the  hall  by  placing  the  lace  one 
side  and  hitting  the  other. . . 
Impulsively.  Malcolm  Gra- 
ham ran  at  the  ball.  WHAM!  It 
was  nestling  in  the  net  behind 
goalkeeper  Harry  Gregg.  *My 
God.*  said  the  Graham  fan,  too 
startled  to  brag  to  his  mate. 
*Did  you  see  that?  There  were 
a few  tons  of  spinach  behind 
that  one,  Albert.' 

“Malcolm  Graham  had  pro- 
vided a treasured  memory  in 
the  time  it  took  the  ban  to 
travel  30  yards.  It  was  the  type 
of  goal  that  had  the  press-box 
remembering  the  date  rather 
than  the  time.*' 

+ Barnsley,  A Study  tn  Foot- 
ball, 1953-59.  Crowberry  Press, 
PO  Box  623,  Oxford  0X3  6DA, 
£9.99. 
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14  Spotted  a lot  of  water  by 
one  hut  (9) 

18  Take  control  and  start 
performing  live  (7) 

18  To  pass  away  first  Is 

Impolite!  (7) 

19  Man  allowed  a wreath  (7) 

20  Two  articles  in  a posh  car 
you'll  getsooneri  (6) 

23  The  trick  is  to  grab  a bafl 
and  get  going  p) 

Solution  tomorrow 

W Stuck?  Then  at  our  solutions  pn* 
on  0801  338  338.  Ceb  coot  50p 
pw  minute  at  tU  IknM.  Service  sufr 
pfadbyAJS 
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